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“‘T pon’ understand how you happened to 
cross that rough mountain in your route from 
the depot,” said the elder brother, when the 
family assembled that evening for what Miss 
Field always denominated a “sociable, old 
fashioned tea,’’ which, in the country, was 
served at the town dinner hour. ‘Could you 
obtain no conveyance at the station ?” 

‘* None—unless I chose to wait several hours. 
Surmising, at once, that my letter had not ar- 
rived in season to notify you of my coming, I 
left my baggage in charge of the station-master, 
and set out on foot. I pleased myself when I 
was here, two years ago, with surveying an 
air-line between your house and the nearest 
point of the railroad. If one does not mind 
some pretty steep hills, he can save at least 
two miles by availing himself of my topogra- 
phical skill. It was a pleasant variety to me, 
after six hours in a narrow car-seat, to stretch 
my limbs over the rocky pass and breathe the 
fresh air of the wildwoods instead of smoke 
and cinders.”’ 

“The mystery to me is how and where you 
met Mrs. Withers!’’ chirped vivacious Harriet. 
“Do explain! I was never so astonished in 
my life as when I saw you two walking up the 
avenue, talking together like old friends.” 

“‘ As we are,”’ smiled Edward, at his sister- 
in-law. ‘“ She was sitting at the foot of a cedar 
hear my projected road, enjoying the prospect 
beneath her. I recognized her from her resem- 
blance to the photograph you sent me while I 
was abroad, Elnathan ; walked up to her, like 
the impertinent fellow some people think I am; 
introduced myself, and offered to escort her 
home,” 

““You should have taken a servant with you, 
Constance,” said her husband, magisterially. 





“It is not safe or proper for a lady to rambie 
alone in this thinly-settled neighborhood.” 

“There are charcoal-burners in the moun- 
tains !’’ Miss Harriet interjected, shudderingly. 
‘The most ferocious-looking creatures, with 
long beards and black faces. I saw one once 
when we were driving out. And there used to 
be bears, when the country was first settled’’— 

* And wolves, and catamounts, and red In- 
dians, with no beards at all!’’ finished the 
younger Withers, warningly. ‘‘Mrs. Withers, 
let me advise you to take me along whenever 
you stir beyond the garden fence. I saw a 
Rocky Mountain savage once, and last year 
was one of a party that went out on a bear- 
hunt, in Norway. We saw nothing of Bruin, 
it is true, but my instructions how to act in 
ease he crossed my path were so minute, that 
I am confident I should prove a valiant pro- 
tector in time of need.” 

The invitation thus playfully given was re- 
newed in earnest on the following day. The 
brother and sister-in-law were excellent friends 
from the moment of their meeting. The tra- 
velled member of the eminent banking-firm of 
‘‘ Withers, Brothers,’’ was about thirty years 
of age, and attractive in person, rather from a 
certain grace and elegance of bearing, and a 
frank, intelligent expression than from regu- 
larity of feature. He had read much, and seen 
many lands, and knew how to use the know- 
ledge thus gained for the entertainment of his 
companions. A passionate lover of music, he 
was not slow in discovering Constance’s kin- 
dred tastes, His coming gave a different com- 
plexion to life in the secluded country-house, 
There were horseback rides before breakfast, 
and diligent practice with voice and instru- 
ments—piano, flute, and violin, besides a couple 
of hours’ reading in the forenoon ; then came 
the after-dinner walk, seldom ending until sun- 
set. In the evening, Binathan Withers dozed 
in his stuffed chair, while he tried to beat time 
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to the duet going on at the other end of the 
room, and Harriet, bolt upright in the middle 
of a sofa, did wondrous things with aspoot of 
cotton or silk and a crochet-ne@dle—and took 
observations with her beady eyes. 

She was discreet as to the result of these. 
For aught that could be gathered from her 
words or conduct, she approved entirely of the 
growing intimacy betwedn the miarried lady 
and the agreeable hachelor.. Elnathan was not 
a man of fine feelings and strong affections. 
He had made up his mind to marry because a 
stylish wife would add to his individual conse- 
quence, and adorn his already princely estab- 
lishment. Constance Romaine pleased his 
critical eye, and captivated whatever of fancy 
dwelt. in his practical nature. Yet, having 
wedded, he trusted her. She offended him 
sometimes. He often wished that she were 
interpenetrated with something of Harriet’s 
reverence for himself; that she would put forth 
more effort to anticipate his wishes, and con- 
form herself in all respects to his ideas of fitness 
in demeanor and conversation. He was never 
harsh in his treatment of these deficiencies, but 
his pertinacious schooling, his curbing and dic- 
tating, the portentous shake of his head and 
solemn curvature of the brows, irritated her to 
the extreme of forbearance. 

Edward had not been tweive hours in the 
nouse before he perceived this endeavor on his 
brother’s side to mould a mature woman into 
the likeness of his prim ideal, and the effect 
wrought by it. Hehad suspected it in the course 
of his initial interview with his brother's wife 
upon the mountain. He never told her that, 
attracted by her singing, he had stealthily 
neared the spot where she sat, and, unseen by 
her, been a witness of the tearful struggle be- 
tween her real self and Fate. He had pitied 
her heartily then, while comparatively ignorant 
of the reason for her seditious emotion. His 
compassion was more profound as he better un- 
derstood the relations between the ill-matched 
pair. Had his personal liking for his new sister 
been less decided, he would have pronounced 
her unhappiness to be the righteous punishment 
ofther crime and folly in having linked her des- 
tiny with that of a man whom she did not love. 
He had known dozens of other women who did 
the same, at the bidding of similar motives, and 
his sympathies had lain dormant. But this 
one had heart and intellect, and both were 
famishing. 

I have said that Mr. Withers’ sensibilities 
were not lively; nor his loves intense. But of 
all. peopis diving this, his only brother, had 
most+held upon his heart, most influence upon 
his judgment. He made much of him after his 
formal style ; listened with obvious respect and 
secret pride to his opinions, and conceived the 
notion that his wife was highly honored when 
Edward singled her out as the object of his 
marked attentions, and did not disguise the 











pleasure he, the lion of many brilliant circles, 
took in her society. This fulness of confidence 
jn them, both, and his unselfish regard for his 
nearest living relative might have begotten 
softer and kindlier sentiments toward him in 
Constance’s breast but for the palpable fact 
that he encouraged the association, not because 
it brought her enjoyment, but as a means of 
prolonging Edward’s stay with them. 

“‘You.seem to amuse my brother,’ he said 
to his wife, one morning, as she was arraying 
herself for her ride. ‘‘ His admiration for you 
is highly complimentary, I trust you will levve 
no means untried to induce him to remain wit 
us some weeks longer. It gratifies me tu see 
how amicably you get on together, and the 
friendship is especially creditable to Edward, 
inasmuch as he was universally regarded as 
my heir prior to my marriage.” 

“In that case, he deserves all the courtesy 
I can show him,” mused Constance, going 
thoughtfully down to her steed and cavalier. 
“T do not know many men who would be so 
complaisant to a stumbling-bleck in the path 
to worldly advancement.”’ 

This conversation would have thrown her 
off her guard had she ever considered it pru- 
dent to be wary in an association at once so 
natural and innocent. She had always liked 
Edward, and was growing to like him better 
every hour. They were near the same age, and, 
being of harmonious temperaments, they usu- 
ally enjoyed the same things. He was good, 
kind, and sprightly ; amused and interested as 
much as Mr. Withers and Harriet wearied her. 
This was the reason why the sun shone more 
brightly ; the breeze was more odorous; her 
favorite exercise more inspiriting on that early 
midsummer morn than these had ever been 
before. 

**T can hardly believe that I ester, to-day, 
upon the third week of my sojourn in this re- 
gion,” said Edward, when the steeply-rising 
ground compelled them to slacken their speed. 

**Ts it possible?”” The exclamation was not 
a polite and meaningless formula, as Constance 
brought her startled eyes around to his. “It 
seems a very little while ago that you came to 
us. You do not think of leaving us soon, I 
hope?” 

**T eannot say positively how long I shall 
stay. This visit is a welcome exchange for my 
long wanderings. This—my brother’s home— 
is the only one I have in America. Yet I was 
dissatisfied with it last year. Elnathan was 
often absent—you know best upon what busi- 
ness’”’—smiling, meaningly, “and, to be eandid 
with you, our Cousin Harriet is not the person 
whom I should voluntarily select as my only 
companion in a desert. But for my gun and 
fishing-rod, I should have committed suicide, 
or run away and left her to the tender mercies 
of the Hibernian domestics and the bears. I 
would not be so communicative touching her 
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to any but a member of the family. But she 
is one of my détes noires. I never liked her.” 

“Nor I!’’ answered Constance, energetically. 

“Then, my little sister, you and I should 
unite our forces to counteract her influence 
with my brother. His disposition is, in some 
respects, singularly guileless. He believes that 
Harriet’s officious regard for his comfort, and 
deference to his wishes and opinions, have their 
root in sincere attachment for himself. We 
know better—know her to be as mercenary as 
she thinks herself cunning, and that she clings 
to him as the leech does to him whose blood is 
fattening it. I lose all patience with her fawn- 
ing and flatteries, when I recollect that these 
are the tricks by which she hopes to earn her 
living, and, at his decease, a comfortable 
legacy.” 

Constance’s face was averted, and screened 
from his view by her willow plume. Her voice 
was low, and had in it an inflexion of mournful 
charity for the assailed parasite, or an echo 
borrowed from some sorrowful reminiscence. 
“She is a woman, and poor!” she said. “A 
woman, too, whom society forbids, upon pe- 
nalty of banishment from the circle in which 
she was born and bred, to seek a livelihood by 
@hanual labor. It is easy for men to talk of 
freedom of thought and action. The world is 
before them. To them, the bread of charity 
and dependence mean one and the same thing. 
The latter is the only nourishment of most wo- 
men from the cradle to the tomb. I wish the 
passage between the two was shorter—for their 
sake.” 

“T never looked at the subject in that light be- 
fore,’”” was EXdward’s remorseful reply. ‘Poor 
old Harriet! I see now how much more she 
merits pity than contempt.”’ 

“She is no worse off than thousands of her 
sisters,’’ said Constance, in harsher judgment, 
“Content yourself with giving thanks that you 
were born a man!’’ 

She had spoken out of the pain of a wrung 
spirit, with no thought of pleading her own 
cause. She was too proud to murmur, ieast of 
all to her husband’s brother. But the conver- 
sation was a key that unlocked for her in his 
heart recesses of interest and sympathy which 
must else have remained forever barred against 
a& woman who, whatever were her virtues and 
fascinations, had deliberately bartered her 
charms, and perjured herself in order to secure 
an eligible settlement. 

** And, to do her justice, she is superior to the 
practice of the arts that make Harriet accept- 
able to my brother, and odious to everybody 
else,” he meditated. ‘‘ She offers no profession 
of devotion to the man she has married, while 


him in withholding from him the free, glad af- 
fection of a true woman !”’ 

If there were any change in his behavior to 
Constance after this, it was to be discerned in 
a gentler address, in unobtrusive regard for 
her wishes, expressed or surmised, and a pro- 
longation of his stay in a house that held so 
few attractions for her. That this arrange- 
ment was highly satisfactory to his brother 
was not withont effect in shaping his conduct. 
That Harriet plied him with solicitations to 
remain before his decision was announced, and 
was loudly voluble in her protestations of de 
light when the question was settled, had not 
straw’s weight with him. She annoyed him 
less than formerly, however, either, as he ex- 
plained it to himself, because he had learned 
charity from Constance’s defence of the lonely 
spinster’s policy, or because she kept herself 
more in the background than was her wont. 
She seemed amiably disposed towards Con- 
stance, too, and he strove to credit her with 
kind intentions with regard to one whom most 
people in her situation would have hated as a 
usurper. She abetted whatever project of out- 
door excursion or domestic recreation was pro- 
posed by him for Constance’s diversion, offering 
herself as the wife’s substitute in the sober 
phaeton-drive on breezy afternoons, that Con- 
stance and Edward might act as outriders, and 
never failed to call the husband’s notice to her 
graceful horsemanship, and the brighter bloom 
planted in her cheeks by the exercise. Mr. 
Withers never tired of chess, and the indefatig- 
able toad-eater apparently shared his zeal on 
this point. The board was produced nightly 
as the days became shorter and the evenings 
cooler, and music, reading, or conversation 
upon art and literature was carried on for 
hours by the remaining two of the quartette 
without interruption from the automata bent 
over the checkered surface. 

For Harriet could be taciturn when need 
was—a very lay figure in dumbness as in 
starch. Whether she ever ceased to be watch- 
ful was another matter. 

It was October before the family made a for- 
mal removal to town. One of the brothers, 
sometimes both, spent two or three days a week 
there in September, and, since the uncertain 
sunshine and cold rains of autumn confined the 
ladies for the most part to the house, they were 
ready to second the proposition to seek their 
winter quarters. Edward Withers was regu- 
larly installed as one of his brother’s household, 
and under his auspices city life also put on a 
new face for Constance. He had a box at the 
opera, and Elnathan was foremost to suggest 
that Constance should accompany him thither. 

“That is, when you are not engaged to es- 





she accords to him the respectful duty of a 
wife. Elnathan seems satisfied. Perhaps he 
craves nothing warmer. Pray Heaven he may 
never guess of how much fate has defrauded 


| cort single ladies,” added the senior, with a 


| dry smile. 
“* Which will not happen often if I can have 
‘my sister’s company instead,” replied the 
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to the duet going on at the other end of the 
room, and Harriet, bolt upright in the middle 
of a sefa, did wondrous things Witlt a spool of 
cotton or silk and a crochet-neédle—and took 
observations with her beady eyes. 

She was discreet as to the result of these. 
For aught that could be gathered from her 
words or conduct, she approved entirely of the 
growing intimacy between the married lady 
and the agreeable bachelor. Elnathan was not 
a man of fine feelings and strong affections. 
He had made up his mind to marry because a 
stylish wife would add to his individual conse- 
quence, and adorn his already princely estab- 
lishment. Constance Romaine pleased his 
critical eye, and captivated whatever of fancy 
dwelt in his. practical nature. Yet, having 
wedded, he trusted her. She offended him 
sometimes. He often wished that she were 
interpenetrated with something of Harriet’s 
reverence for himself; that she would put forth 
more effort to anticipate his wishes, and con- 
form herself in all respects to his ideas of fitness 
in demeanor and conversation. He was never 
harsh in his treatment of these deficiencies, but 
his pertinacious schooling, his curbing and dic- 
tating, the portentous shake of his head and 
solemn curvature of the brows, irritated her to 
the extreme of forbearance. 

Edward had not been tweive hours in the 
nouse before he perceived this endeavor on his 
brother’s side to mould a mature woman into 
the likeness of his prim ideal, and the effect 
wrought byit. He had suspected it in the course 
of his initial interview with his brother’s wife 
upon the mountain. He never told her that, 
attracted by her singing, he had stealthily 
neared the spot where she sat, and, unseen by 
her, been a witness of the tearful struggle be- 
tween her real self and Fate. He had pitied 
her heartily then, while comparatively ignorant 
of the reason for her seditious emotion. His 
compassion was more profound as he better un- 
derstood the relations between the ill-matched 
pair. Had his personal liking for his new sister 
been less decided, he would have pronounced 
her unhappiness to be the righteous punishment 
ofther crime and folly in having linked her des- 
tiny with that of a man whom she did not love. 
He had known dozens of other women who did 
the same, at the bidding of similar motives, and 
his sympathies had lain dormant. But this 
one had heart and intellect, and both were 
famishing. 


I have said that Mr. ‘Withers’ sensibilities’ 


were not lively, nor his loves intense. But of 
all people living this, his only brother, had 
most hold upon his heart, most influence upon 
his judgment. He made much of him after his 
formal style ; listened with obvious respect and 
secret pride to his opinions, and conceived the 
notion that his wife was highly honored when 
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marked attentions, and did not disguise the 





pleasure he, the lion of many brilliant circles, 
took in her society. This fulness of confidence 
in them both, and his unselfish regard for his 
nearest living relative might have begotten 
softer and kindlier sentiments toward him in 
Constance’s breast but for the palpable fact 
that he encouraged the association, not because 
it brought her enjoyment, but as a means of 
prolonging Edward’s stay with them. 

“You seem to amuse my brother,’’ he said 
to his wife, one morning, as she was arraying 
herself for her ride. ‘‘ His admiration for you 
is highly complimentary. I trust you will levve 
no means untried to induce him to remain wit 
us some weeks longer. It gratifies me tu see 
how amicably you get on together, and the 
friendship is especially creditable to Edward, 
inasmuch as he was universally regarded as 
my heir prior to my marriage.” 

“In that case, he deserves all the courtesy 
I can show him,’’ mused Constance, going 
thoughtfully down to her steed and cavalier. 
‘I do not know many men who would be so 
complaisant to a stumbling-block in the path 
to worldly advancement.”’ 

This conversation would have thrown her 
off her guard had she ever considered it pru- 
dent to be wary in an association at once so 
natural and innocent. She had always liked 
Edward, and was growing to like him better 
every hour. They were near the same age, and, 
being of harmonious temperaments, they usu- 
ally enjoyed the same things. He was good, 
kind, and sprightly ; amused and interested as 
much as Mr. Withers and Harriet wearied her. 
This was the reason why the sun shone more 
brightly ; the breeze was more odorous; her 
favorite exercise more inspiriting on that early 
midsummer morn than these had ever been 
before. 

**T can hardly believe that I enter, to-day, 
upon the third week of my sojourn in this re- 
gion,”’ said Edward, when the steeply-rising 
ground compelled them to slacken their speed. 

**Ts it possible?”” The exclamation was not 
a polite and meaningless formula, as Constance 
brought her startled eyes around to his. “It 
seems a very little while ago that you came to 
us. You do not think of leaving us soon, I 
hope ?” 

**T cannot say positively how long I shall 
stay. This visit is a welcome exchange for my 
long wanderings. This—my brother’s home— 
is the only one I Lave in America. Yet I was 
dissatisfied with it last year. Elnathan was 
often absent—you know best upon what busi- 
ness’’—smiling, meaningly, ‘‘and, to be eandid 
with you, our Cousin Harriet is not the person 
whom I should voluntarily select as my only 
companion in a desert. But for my gun and 
fishing-rod, I should have committed suicide, 
or run away and left her to the tender mercies 
of the Hibernian domestics and the bears. I 
would not be so communicative touching her 
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to'any but a member of the family. But she 
is one of my bétes noires. I never liked her.”’ 

‘Nor I!” answered Constance, energetically. 

“Then, my little sister, you and I should 
unite our forces to counteract her influence 
with my brother. His disposition is, in some 
respects, singularly guileless. He believes that 
Harriet’s officious regard for his comfort, and 
deference to his wishes and opinions, have their 
root in sincere attachment for himself. We 
know better—know her to be as mercenary as 
she thinks herself cunning, and that she clings 
to him as the leech does to him whose bleod is 
fattening it. I lose all patience with her fawn- 
ing and flatteries, when I recollect that these 
are the tricks by which she hopes to earn her 
living, and, at his decease, a comfortable 
legacy.”’ 

Constance’s face was averted, and screened 
from his view by her willow plume. Her voice 
was low, and had in it an inflexion of mournful 
charity for the assailed parasite, or an echo 
borrowed from some sorrowful reminiscence. 
‘She is a woman, and poor!” she said. “A 
woman, too, whom society forbids, upon pe- 
nalty of banishment from the circle in which 
she was born and bred, to seek a livelihood by 
manual labor. It is easy for men to talk of 
freedom of thought and action. The world is 
before them. To them, the bread of charity 
and dependence mean one and the same thing. 
The latter is the only nourishment of most wo- 
men from the cradle to the tomb. I wish the 
passage between the two was shorter—for their 
sake.” 

**T never looked at the subject in that light be- 
fore,’’ was Edward’s remorseful reply. ‘* Poor 
old Harriet! I see now how much more she 
merits pity than contempt.” 

‘*She is no worse off than thousands of her 
sisters,’’ said Constance, in harsher judgment, 
‘*Content yourself with giving thanks that you 
were born a man!’’ 

She had spoken out of the pain of a wrung 
spirit, with no thought of pleading her own 
cause. She was too proud to murmur, least of 
all to her husband’s brother. But the conver- 
sation was a key that unlocked for her in his 
heart recesses of interest and sympathy which 
must else have remained forever barred against 
a woman who, whatever were her virtues and 
fascinations, had deliberately bartered her 
charms, and perjured herself in order to secure 
an eligible settlement. 

** And, to do her justice, she is superior to the 
practice of the arts that make Harriet accept- 
able to my brother, and odious to everybody 
else,’’ he meditated. ‘She offers no profession 
of devotion to the man she has married, while 
she accords to him the respectful duty of a 
wife. Elnathan seems satisfied. Perhaps he 
craves rothing warmer. 
never guess of how much fate has defrauded 
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him in withholding from him the free, glad af- 
fection of a true woman !”’ 

If there were any change in his behavior to 
Constance after this, it was to be discerned in 
a gentler address, in unobtrusive regard for 
her wishes, expressed or surmised, and a pro- 
longation of his stay in a house that held so 
few attractions for her. That this arrange- 
ment was highly satisfactory to his brother 
was not without effect in shaping his conduct. 
That Harriet plied him with solicitations to 
remain before his decision was announced, and 
was loudly voluble in her protestations of de 
light when the question was settled, had not 
straw’s weight with him. She annoyed him 
less than formerly, however, either, as he ex- 
plained it to himself, because he had learned 
charity from Constance’s defence of the lonely 
spinster’s policy, or because she kept herself 
more in the background than was her wont. 
She seemed amiably disposed towards Con- 
stance, too, and he strove to credit her with 
kind intentions with regard to one whom most 
people in her situation would have hated as a 
usurper. She abetted whatever project of out- 
door excursion or domestic recreation was pro- 
posed by him for Constance’s diversion, offering 
herself as the wife’s substitute in the sober 
phaeton-drive on breezy afternoons, that Con- 
stance and Edward might act as outriders, and 
never failed to call the husband’s notice to her 
graceful horsemanship, and the brighter bloom 
planted in her cheeks by the exercise. Mr. 
Withers never tired of chess, and the indefatig- 
able toad-eater apparently shared his zeal on 
this point. The board was produced nightly 
as the days became shorter and the evenings 
cooler, and music, reading, or conversation 
upon art and literature was carried on for 
hours by the remaining two of the quartette 
without interruption from the automata bent 
over the checkered surface. 

For Harriet could be taciturn when need 
was—a very lay figure in dumbness as in 
starch. Whether she ever ceased to be watch- 
ful was another matter. 

It was October before the family made a for- 
mal removal to town. One of the brothers, 
sometimes both, spent two or three days a week 
there in September, and, since the uncertain 
sunshine and cold rains of autumn confined the 
ladies for the most part to the house, they were 
ready to second the proposition to seek their 
winter quarters. Edward Withers was regu- 
larly installed as one of his brother’s household, 
and under his auspices city life also put on a 
new face for Constance. He had a box at the 
opera, and Elnathan was foremost to suggest 
that Constance should accompany him thither. 

“That is, when you are not engaged to es- 
cort single ladies,” added the senior, with a 
dry smile. 

“* Which will not happen often if I can have 
my sister’s company instead,’”’ replied the 
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other, cordially. ‘‘ But cannot we make up a 
family party of four for to-morrow night? I 
can promise you a treat.’’ 

‘* Musical treats, when they are operatic, are 
thrown away upon me,” was the answer. 
‘*But I am anxious that Constance shall keep 
up her practising, and, to this end, desire her 
to have every opportunity of improving her 
taste and style. You and she can give home 
concerts of the latest gems in this line for Har- 
riet’s benefit and mine.”’ 

Harriet applauded the idea to the echo, and 
was careful that he should not regret the 
young people’s absence on the evenings they 
spent abroad, playing chess with him for a 
couple of hours, and then reading aloud mone- 
tary or political articles selected by himself 
until he dropped into a doze. They were left 
thus to themselves more and more as the sea- 
son advanced. Invitations to parties, con- 
certs, and dinners rained in upon Mrs. and 
the Messrs. Withers, and to most of these 
Constance went, attended by Edward only. 
Mr. Withers had never been social from inclina- 
tion, and he was only too glad to delegate his 
duties in this line to his wife now that the pro- 
tection of his brother rendered his attendance 
unnecessary. 

Constance did not confess in words to herself 
how greatly her pleasure was augmented by 
the exchange of escorts. It was natural that a 
man of her husband’s age and disposition should 
prefer his own fireside to dancing, and small- 
talk, and a wearisome feint of hearkening to 
harmonies that were unintelligible and without 
sweetness to him. She enjoyed gay scenes 
with an easier conscience that she did not see 
his grave visage at every turn of the waltz or 
promenade, and was not haunted’by the thought 
of her selfishness in having dragged him from 
his beloved retirement. How much this feel- 
ing of relief was intensified by the circum- 
stance that her willing cavalier was the most 
delightful talker, one of the best dancers, and, 
assuredly, the most gracefully attentive to his 
fair charge in the cordon of beaux who fre- 
quented the fashionable resorts just named, 
did not enter into her complacent calculations. 
She was on excellent terms with herself and all 
about her at this juncture. The acquaintances 
who had carped at her reserve and want of 
animation in the few assemblies at which,she 
had appeared as a bride, candidly avowed that 
nothing could be more charming than her af- 
fability and gay good-humor, and that she was 
far handsomer than they had supposed at first 
sight. 

The more captious subjoined, sub rosa, that 
it was evident she appreciated (convenient 
word!) Mr. Edward Withers, and how fortu- 
nate she was in securing the services of an es- 
cort so unexceptionable in every particular, 
since her husband seemed to have renounced 
society just as she fairly entered it. 





**But,’”’ subjoined No. 2, audibly deliveréd, 
* people had different ways of looking at these 
things, and, so long as Mr. Withers lived hap- 
pily with his wife, and countenanced her in all 
she did, whose business was it to hint at impro- 
priety or misplaced confidence ?” 

That Mr. Withers did countenance his wife 
in her lively career was not to be denied. It 
gratified him to see her magnificently dressed 
go forth to gatherings at which, as he was sure 
to hear afterwards, she was the object of gene- 
ral admiration for her beauty and vivacity. It 
tickled his vanity to have her do the honors of 
his mansion to a choice company of Edward’s 
friends and hers—people in whose eyes he, 
the sedate millionnaire, could never hope to be 
more than the respectful representative of his 
money-bags. They were glad to congregate in 
his stately saloon, now, to partake of his fine 
old wines and excellent viands, and unite in 
laudations of the handsome woman who bore 
his name. Adulation did not spoil her, he was 
pleased to observe. She had never been more 
deferential in her deportment to himself, more 
ready to consult and obey him than when the 
star of her popularity was highest and bright- 
est. In this, she testified her good sense and 
feeling heart. To whom should she be grateful 
and dutiful, if not to her benefactor, the archi- 
tect of her fortune and happiness? Association 
with him and with his brother had developed 
her finely. He took credit to himself for the 
penetration that had detected the germs of so 
much that was estimable and attractive when 
she was still in the obscurity of her brother’s 
house. 

‘“*A happy family, a thoroughly well organ- 
ized establishment,’’ remarked Charles Ro- 
maine to his wife, at the close of a visit they 
paid his sisterin January. ‘Constance should 
be thankful to us all her days for opposing her 
absurd transcendentalism about congeniality 
and mutual attraction and the like puerile non- 
sense. What a wreck she would have made of 
her happiness had she been left to pursue the 
course dictated by her own caprices! I hope, 
Margaret, that we shall not have to combat the 
like errors in our daughters when they grow 
up.” 

‘Constance had a fund of strong common 
sense in spite of her crudely extravagant theo- 
ries upon certain subjects,’’ rejoined Mrs. Ro- 
maine. “Thanks to it, and, as you justly 
observe, to our counsels, she has married better 
than any other young woman I know. Yes, 
I ean ask no more enviable lot for our girls 
than one like hers.’’ 

According to these irrefragable authorities, 
then, our heroine had steered clear of the rock 
upon which so many of her age and sex have 
split ; kept out of the current that would have 
stranded her, high and forlorn, upon the barren 
headlands of celibacy ; had, virtuously eschew- 
ing “crude” instinct, and heart-promptings, 
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and natural laws (fit only, in Mrs. Romaine’s 
creed, for the guidance of beasts, and birds, and 
other irrational things), rendered just and 
graceful obedience to the equitable principle 
prescribed. and practised by the autocrats of 
the “best circles.”” These burning and shining 
beacons cease not, night nor day, to warn off 
the impetuous young from the rigors and deso- 
lation of Scylla, and cast such illusive glare 
upon Charybdis as makes its seething rapids 
seem a Pacific of delicious calm. 

Upon as smooth a current were Constance 
Withers’ conscience and prudence rocked to 
sleep during the early months of that winter. 
Winter! Never had summer been so replete 
with light and warmth. There is a divine de- 
light in the slow sweep of the outer circles of 
the maelstrom; the half consciousness of the 
awakening heart, like that of the babe, who, 
aroused from slumber by his mother’s voice, 
smiles recognition of the dear music before his 
eyes are unsealed by her kisses, or his head is 
nestled upon her bosom. 

That to every human heart such awakening 
comes, sooner or later, I hold and believe for 
certain. Deserts of salt and bitterness there 
are in the spiritual as in the material world ; 
but there was a time when the Creator, whose 
name is Love, pronounced them “ very good,”’ 
when as yet the flood, and the rain of fire and 
brimstone had not made havoc of all their 
pleasant things, nor the soft soil been hardened 
into flint and gravel by dearth and heat. And, 
to that garden of the Lord’s planting there 
came a day—when, or of what duration HE 
knows, and perchance HE alone—when the 
south wind blew softly, and all the spices 
thereof flowed out—spikenard and saffron, 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frank- 
incense, myrrh, and aloes. It may have been 
but for one glad hour—one moment of bewil- 
dering bliss, that the heart thus visited was 
transformed into a fountain of gardens; a well 
of living waters, and streams from Lebanon. 
The next may have witnessed the rush of the 
deluge or the bursting of the pitchy cloud; and 
behold! in place of Eden, a lair of wild beasts, 
a house full of doleful creatures, meet for the 
dwelling of owls and the dance of satyrs. 

Other visions than these images of woe and 
terror abode with Constance ; formless fancies, 
fair as vague ; specious reveries in which she 
lived through coming years as she was doing 
now, surrounded by the same outward eom- 
forts; her steps guarded by the same friend, 
whose mere presence meant contentment; with 
whom the interchange of thought and feeling 
left nothing to be desired from human sympa- 
thy. It was a severe shock that showed her 
the precipice upon the flowery verge of which 
she lay dreaming. 

The brothers were, one morning, discussing 
at breakfast the merits of a pair of horses that 
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had been offered for sale to the elder. Fora 
wonder, Edward displayed more caution in ac- 
cepting the jockey’s declaration of their fitness 
for family use than did his staid relatives. Mr. 
Withers was very obstinate in his adherence to 
whatever principle or prejudice he believed 
that he had seen cause to adopt, and his eye 
had been captivated by the showy team ; his 
credulous hearing gained by the adroit tongue 
of the dealer. All that Edward’s dissuasions 
could effect was acquiescence in his proposal 
that they should try the horses before the 
sleigh that afternoon, before deciding upon the 
purchase. 

Harriet clapped her hands vivaciously. ‘‘ And 
then you’ll drive by and give us a turn behind 
the beauties! Iam sure they must be heavenly 
from what Cousin Elnathan says. I am wild 
to see them !”’ 

‘“*There is a look in the eye of one that be- 
speaks the spirit of another region,” said Ed- 
ward, apart to Constance. 

‘Don’t ride after them she entreated, 
quickly. ‘‘ Your brother will yield if you tell 
him plainly how unsafe you consider them.”’ 

‘*Not unsafe for him and myself, perhaps ; 
but hardly the creatures to be intrusted with 
your life and limb,”’ he rejoined. ‘ Rest as- 
sured that I'shall make a thorough test of them 
before consenting to the venture. I shall drive 
them myself, and speak out frankly the result 
of the trial. In whatever else we may differ, 
Elnathan and I are a unit in our care for your 
welfare. So, if we show ourselves and the hea- 
venly span of quadrupeds at the door to-day, 
you need not fear to accept our invitation.”’ 

The gentle and affectionate reassurance con- 
trasted pleasantly with Mr. Withers’ authori- 
tative mandate. ‘‘Constance! you will hold 
yourself in readiness to drive out with us, this 
afternoon. We shall call for you at three 
o’clock. I wish you and Harriet to be entirely 
prepared for the ride when we come. Young 
horses do not like to stand in the cold.’’ 

An impulse she did not stay to define drew 
Constance to the window as the two gentlemen 
descended the front steps, side by side. Mr. 
Withers was a trifle the taller of the two, but 
his figure was angular and unbending; Ed- 
ward’s supple and elegant, while scarcely a 
trace of family likeness existed between the 
swarthy visage of the elder, with its deep-set 
eyes, long upper lip, and high, narrow fore- 
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‘head, and the lively glance, clear complexion, 


and spirited mouth that made Edward’s physi- 
ognomy a goodly sight to more eyes than those 
that met the parting smile he cast up at the 
parlor window, when he gained the pavement. 
He lifted his hat at the same moment, whereas 
Mr. Withers stalked solemnly on, apparently 
forgetful already that he had a home and wife, 
now that his face was set office-ward. 
‘*Shadow and sunshine !”’ reflected the gazer. 
“And they are not more unlike in countenanee 
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than in disposition, aims, and conduct—as dis- 
similar as two upright men can be.” 

Harriet’s shallow treble sounded at her elbow 
like a repetition of the last thought. ‘‘No one 
would ever take them to be relatives,’’ she said. 
‘**Yet each is excellent in his way. Don’t you 
think so?” 

‘*Yes,’”’ answered Constance, moving away. 

‘Only their ways are so different !’’ persisted 
the cousin. ‘I like Elnathan best, of course, 
but Edward is the more popular man of the 
two, I believe—isn’t he ?”’ 

‘*T really do not know!’’ Constance left the 
room in uttering the falsehood. 

Harriet had a trick of making her intensely 
uncomfortable whenever the talk between them 
turned upon the brothers. 

‘*T hate comparisons!”’ she said to herself, 
when she reached her room. ‘“ And it is for- 
ward and indelicate in her to institute them in 
my hearing.”’ 

Convinced that the sudden heat warming her 
heart and cheeks was excited by Harriet’s im- 
pertinence, she made it her business to stop 
thinking of the conversation and its origin so 
soon as she could dismiss it and turn her atten- 
tion to pleasanter things. It was more inno- 
cent and agreeable werk ; for instance, to write 
out Edward’s part of a new duet upon a fair 
sheet of paper, which he could hold in his hand 
as he stood by her at the piano, the printed 
copy being so blurred as to try his eyes. He 
was very slightly near-sighted, although a cas- 
ual acquaintance would not have suspected it. 
She copied music legibly and rapidly, and lately 
had hit upon this happy device of making him 
some poor return for the manifold services he 
had rendered her. ‘All that I can do leaves 
me deplorably in his debt,’’ she reasoned. ‘I 
never knew what was the fulness and disin- 
terestedness of a brother’s love until I met 
him. But all brothers are not so considerate 
or so devoted as is he. I should understand 
that.”’ 

The conclusion was in her mind often enough 
every day of her life to become hackneyed, yet 
it always brought with it a strange, sweet thrill. 
Truly sisterly affection was a holy and a beau- 
tiful thing! She had read as much in moral 
philosophy, and likewise in poetry. Few feel- 
ings could compare with it in unselfish fervor 
and constancy. And, as she had said, Edward 
was one brother in ten thousand—and not to 
‘be compared with common men. , 

She began the preparations for the drive at 
half-past two, pursuant to her husband’s direc- 
tions. Not that she expected to leave the house 
that afternoon, Edward’s judgment being, in 
her estimation, but one remove from infalli- 
bility, she could not believe that the trial of 
the horses would result as Mr. Withers had 
predicted, but that they would be remanded to 
the stable and custody of the unreliable jockey 
without approaching her door, or gladdening 
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Harriet’s eyes. Nevertheless, the order had 
gone forth that she should don her cloak, furs, 
hat, and gloves before three o’clock, and Mr. 
Withers would be displeased were he to return 
at five, and find her in a home dress. Harriet 
tapped at her door before she was half ready. 

‘Just to remind you, my dear madam,”’ she 
said, sweetly, ‘‘of what my consin said about 
keeping the horses standing.’”’ She was equip- 
ped cap-a-pie for the excursion, and Constance 
renewed her silent accusation of impertinent 
forwardness as she saw her trip down stairs to 
take her station at a front window, that “‘ my 
cousin’’ might see, at the first glance that she 
was ready and eager for the promised—and be- 
cause promised by him—certain pleasure of the 
jaunt. 

Constance was surprised, five minutes before 
the hour designated, to hear a bustle and men’s 
voices in the lower hall. They had really come, 
then, in spite of her prognostications. Drawing 
on her gloves that she might not be accused of 
dilatoriness, she walked to the door of her 
chamber, when it was thrown wide against her 
by her maid. 

“QO ma’am!”’ she blubbered, her cheeks like 
ashes, and her eyes bulging from their sockets. 
‘* May all the blessed saints have mercy upon 
ye! There’s been the dreadfullest accident! 
Them brutes of horses has run away, and Mr. 
Witherses and Mr. Edward is both killed dead! 
They ’re a-bringing them up stairs this blessed 
minit, and’”’—catching her mistress’ skirt as she 
dashed past her—‘“‘ you ’re not to be frightened, 
ma’am, the doctor says! He sent me up for te 
tell you careful !”’ 

Unhearing and unheeding, Constance wrested 
her dress from the girl’s hold, and met upon 
the upper landing of the staircase four men 
bearing a senseless form. The head was sunk 
upon the breast, and the face hidden by the 
shoulders of those who carried him, but her eye 
fell instantly upon the right hand which hung 
loosely by his side. She recognized the far 
gauntlet that covered it as one of a pair of rid- 
ing-gloves she had given Edward Withers at 
Christmas, and which he had worn since when- 
ever he drove orrode. She had seen him pocket 
them that morning before going out. 

‘““Mrs. Withers! my dear lady! you really 
must not touch him yet!’’ said the attendant 
physician, preventing her when she would have 
thrown her arms about the injured man. He 
pulled her back by main force, that the body 
might be carried into the chamber she had just 
quitted. 

‘““Let me go! Letmego! Do you hear me?” 
her voice rising into a shrill scream that chilled 
the veins and pained the hearts of all who heard 
it. ‘‘Dead or alive, he belongs to me, and to 
no one else! Man! how dare you hold me? 
You do not know how much I loved him—my 
darling! O my darling!” 

The doetor was a muscular man, but, in her 
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agony of despair, she was stronger than he, 
bade fair to master him, as she wrestled to undo 
his grasp upon her arms. 

**Is there no one in this place who can per- 
suade her to be calm ?”’ he asked, imploringly, 
looking back down the stairs upon which was 
huddled a throng of servants and curious spec- 
tators who had followed the sad cortege into the 
fine house. 

There was a movement at the foot of the 
steps, then the crowd parted instantly and si- 
lently, unnoticed by the frantic woman. She 
was stiil struggling, threatening and praying to 
be released, when a pallid face, streaked with 
blood, confronted hers—a tender hand touched 
herarm. ‘Constance, my dear sister, my poor 
girl, come with me! Will you not?” said com- 
passionate tones. 

“She has fainted. That is the best thing that 
could have happened,”’ said the doctor, sustain- 
ing the dead weight of the sinking figure with 
more ease than he had held the writhing one. 

They bore her across the hall to Edward’s 
rdom as the most convenient retreat for her in 
her insensible state, and, while the maid-ser- 
vants loosened her dress and applied restora- 
tives, a more anxious group was gathered in her 
apartment about her husband. His visible in- 
juries were severe, if not dangerous. His col- 
lar-bone and right arm were broken, but it was 
feared that there was internal and more serious 
hurt. Just as a gasp and a hollow groan at- 
tested the return of consciousness, a message 
was brought te Edward from the opposite bed- 
room. 

“*She do call for you all the time, sir, or I 
would not have made so bold as to disturb ye,”’ 
said the girl, who had beckoned him to the en- 
trance. “She is a bit out of her head, poor 
lady !’’ 

“Where is Miss Field? Why does she not 
attend to Mrs. Withers?’’ asked Edward, 
glancing reluctantly at his brother’s bed. 

In after days he could smile at the recollec- 
tion of the reply, uttered with contemptuous 
indifference: ‘‘Oh! she’s agoing into high- 
strikes on the back parlor sofy.” 

At the time, he was only conscious of im- 
patience at the call of pity that obliged him to 
leave his perhaps dying relative in the hands 
of comparative strangers. He ceased to regret 
his compliance when the tears that burst from 
Constance’s eyes at sight of him were not at- 
tended by the ravings which had terrified her 
attendants. He sat down upon the edge of the 
bed, and leaned over to kiss the sobbing lips. 
‘My dear sister, precious child !’’ he said, as a 
mother might soothe an affrighted daughter, 
and she dropped her head upon his shoulder, 
to weep herself into silence, if not composure. 

When she could listen, he gave the his- 
tory of the misadventure in a few words. Mr. 
Withers had insisted upon handling the reins 
himself. This accounted to the auditor for his 


use of Edward’s gloves, as being thicker than 
his, although their owner made no mention of 
having lent them to him. The horses had be- 
haved tolerably well until they were within 
three blocks of home, when they had shied 
violently at a passing omnibus, jerked the reins 
from the driver’s hands, and dashed down the 
street. The sleigh upset at the first corner, and 
both the occupants were thrown out; Mr. 
Withers striking forcibly against a lamp-post, 
while Edward was partially stunned upon the 
curb-stone. They had been brought to their 
own door in a carriage, the younger brother re- 
| viving in time to alight, with a little assistance 
from a friendly by-stander, and to superinterd 
the other’s removal to the house and up the 
stairs. 

Constance heard him through without inter- 
ruption or comment, voluntarily raised her 
| head from its resting-place, and lay back upon 
her pillows, covering her face with her hands. 
One or two quiet tears made their way between 
her fingers ere she removed them, but her hys- 
terical sobbing had ceased. ‘I am thankful 
for your safety,’’ she said, so composedly, that 
it sounded coldly unfeeling. ‘‘ Now go back to 
your brother. He needs you, andI donot. I 
shall be better soon, and then I must bear my 
part in nursing\him. If he should ask for me, 
let me know without delay.’’ She sent her 
servants out when he had gone, and locked her 
door on the inside. 

** Who’d have thought that she and Mr. Ed- 
ward would take it so hard?” said the cook, as 
exponent of the views of the kitchen cabinet. 
‘‘Tf so be the masther shouldn’t get over this, 
it will go nigh to killing her. I never knowed 
she were that fond of him. Ah, well! she 
ought to be, for it’s her he’ll leave well pro- 
vided for, I’ll be bound! Them as has heaps 
to lave has plenty to mourn for them.”’ 

An hour elapsed before Mr. Withers under- 
stood aright where he was and what had hap- 
pened, and then his wife’s face was the first 
object he recognized. It was almost as blood- 
less as his, yet she was collected and helpful, 
a more efficient coadjutor to the surgeons than 
was fidgety Harriet, whose buzzings and hover- 
ings over the wounded man reminded Edward 
of a noisy and persistent gad fly. 

The moved gentleness of Constance’s tone in 
answering the patient’s inquiries was mistaken 
by the attendants for fondest commiseration, 
aad the family physician’s unspoken thought 
would have chimed in well with the servant’s 
verdict. Mr. and Mrs. Withers were not re- 
puted to be a loving couple, but, in moments 
of distress and danger, the truth generally 
came to light. No husband, however idolized, 
could be nursed more faithfully or have excited 
greater anguish of solicitude than spoke in her 
dry eyes and rigid features, even if her wild 
outbreak at first seeing him had not betrayed 





her real sentiments. 
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In her calmer review of the scene, Constance 
could feel grateful for the spectator’s miscon- 
ception which had shielded her from the conse- 
quences of her madness ; could shudder at the 
thought of the ignominy she had narrowly es- 
ecaped. But this was not the gulf from which 
she now recoiled with horror and self-loathing 
that led her to avoid meeting the eyes bent 
ouriously or sympathizingly upon her, and to 
cling to the nerveless hand of him whose trust 
she had betrayed. To him, her husband, she 
had not given a thought when the dread tidings 
of disaster and death were brought to her. 
What to her was an empty marriage vow, 
what the world’s reprobation, when she be- 
lieved that Edward lay lifeless before her? 
‘*Man! you do not know how I loved him!’’ 
she had said. She might have added, ‘‘I never 
knew it myself until now.”’ And what was 
this love—coming when, and as it did—but a 
crime, a sin to be frowned upon by Heaven, 
and denounced by man? A blemish, which, 
if set upon her brow, as it was upon her soul, 
would condemn her to be ranked with the out- 
cast of her sex, the creatures whom austere 
matronhood blasts with lightnings of indignant 
scorn, and pure virgins blush to name? 

(To be continued.) 
Be Satin ae SL ered 
MY SAILOR LAD. 

BY MRS. ELLEN M, MITCHELL. 


Ir was in the balmy month of May, 
And the air was sweet with violets’ breath, 
That over the seas he sailed away, 
Over the seas away to his death. 
Ah me! 
That I should ever so desolate be. 


For my life was a desert waste and bare, 
When he nestled first against my breast, 
With his buried father’s eyes and hair— 
A gift that Heaven itself had blessed. 
Ah me! 
’Tis well we cannot the future foresee. 


I thought that God had pitied me so, 
That He strove to make my heart rejoice, 
By sending a child to comfort my woe 
With his sunny face and gleeful voice. 
Ah me! 
Was there ever one so loved as he? 


I see him now in his suit of blue, 
And the merry smile that curved his lips, 
For though he loved me tender and true, 
His home was a brave old ocean ship. 
Ah me! 
Could a mother resist his boyish plea? 


As a child, he paddled his tiny boat, 
For his father had been a sailor bold, 
And over the billows he longed to float, 
Over the billows that rocked and rolled. 
Ab me! 
There never was heart so light and free. 


’Twas years ago in the month of May, 
And the skies a smile of gladness wore, 
That his vessel sailed from port away, 
And has never since been heard of more. 
Ah me! 
He is buried deep in the treacherous sea. 





ACTING CHARADE. 
PETROLEUM. 
Characters. 


AMINIDAB STANLEY. 

Mrs. STANLEY, his wife. 

ARAMINTHA EVELINA STANLEY, his daugh- 
ter. 

PETE STANLEY, his son. 

EMMA Joy. 

MARY MAKEPEACE. 

OLD Mrs. LEuM. 


ScENE I.—Curtain rises, disclosing mother and 
daughter sitting towards the front of the stage. 
Mother very hard of hearing, very poorly dressed, 
mending a stocking. Daughter, a would-be ex- 
quisite young lady, dressed in the height of fash- 
ion, with some delicate crochet work in her hand. 
Chignon on the top of her head; dress dragging 
a yard behind ; rings on her fingers, rings in her 
ears; as much jewelry as she can crowd on her 
person. In short, a caricature of a fashionable 
young lady. 


Aramintha. I must have some money from 
some source or other! What can be the rea- 
son pa does not make his appearance? He has 
been gone now more than four weeks. He 
promised if he had good luck ‘to send us some 
money. I hope he wont come home poorer than 
he went away! There’s my bonnet just come 
home—cost fifteen dollars! Nothing to pay 
the bill with! Oh! this tough work of keeping 
up appearances! There’s ma sits there as calm 
asa June morning; knows nothing of what I 
have to suffer day after day for the want of 
something handsome to wear. All my dresses 
begin to have a shabby appearance. That Miss 
Makepeace, who is visiting Emma Joy, looked 
at me the other day, when I called upon them, 
as if she thought I wasn’t fit for her to wipe 
her feet on. HowT hate the sight of her! I 
fixed up in all my best clothes, wore all the 
jewelry ma and I had, put together+-poor ma, 
she don’t care to wear ornaments, she says— 
then we sewed, ma and I, till twelve o’clock 
the night before, to get my.old dress altered 
into a little more stylish form. After all our 
fussing, and stitching, and trimming, Miss 
Makepeace, with one look of her eye, took an 
inventory of everything I had on, from the 
crown of my head to the sole of my foot! I 
never felt so mean in my life; dressed al! up 
in my best clothes, too! I wish I’d worn my 
calico dress and my old hat! (Puts her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes in a hysterical manner.) . 

Mrs. Stanley. What’s the matter, Aramintha 
Evelina? 

Aramintha. I wish ma wasn’t so deaf, I’d 
tell her all about it. (To herself.) But then 
if I could make her hear, what sympathy would 
she have forme? Noneatall. ShethinksI’m 
the best dressed girlin town. (Mrs. STANLEY 
looks inquiringly, ARAMINTHA screams)—No- 
thing particular. 

Mrs. Stanley. Pain in you ear? i’li put a 
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little pain-killer on some cotton, dear, and you 
put it in your ear-holes. 
Aramintha. No, ma, nothing of the kind. 


(Soliloquizes.) There’s Pete! all he cares for | 


is something to eat. He don’t care a fig what 
he tells people, to cut me up. Oh, dear me, 
“suz!” If pa don’t come home soon, what 
shall I do? There’s Doctor Cureall has in- 
vited me to the fireman’s dinner. I must have 
something new to wear—and nothing to get it 


| Catholic priests. Then there are six doctors 
| besides Doctor Cureall; but then they are all 
married, with families (uninteresting, of course, 
to us), and eight lawyers—seven besides Hard- 
case. So you see by counting, Miss Stanley, 
| we have our full complement of professional 
| men. 
Miss Makepeace. I suppose most of them are 
| elderly, and not as agreeable as if they were 
young and unmarried? I meta very agreeable 


with! running into debt any deeper is out of | gentleman last evening. What was his name, 


the question. We owe every body in town.” 
(Speaking very loud.) Ma, where’s Pete? 
When those girls call, ma, keep him down 


. | 
stairs, will you? He mortifies me to death— 


he makes me feel bad. 

Mrs. Stanley. Hey! Where do you feel bad, 
dear? In your stomach? You must have 
some of Doctor Jackson’s bitters. 

Aramintha. Oh, dear! She hasn’t heard a 
wordI’vesaid. (Screaming inher ear.) Where 
is Pete? 

Mrs. Stanley. Gone down to the grist-mill 
after a bag of meal. 

Aramintha. Will you keep him out of the 
room if I have callers? He is so rude and 
coarse. 

Mrs. Stanley. The meal is coarse, I suppose. 
Yes—why ? what of it? 

Aramintha. Sometimes it is next to an impos- 
sibility to make her hear, though Pete almost 
always makes her understand. There’s the 
door-bell! Those girls have come, I’ll bet! 
Ma, go down stairs, quick. (Makes motions to 
her mother to go.) You look too shabby to be 
seen by callers, mending those everlasting old 
stockings! [Exit Mrs. STANLEY. 


Enter Mtss MAKEPEACE and Miss EMMA 
Joy, both plainly dressed in strong contrast with 
ARAMINTHA. 

Aramintha. Good-afternoon, ladies! 
happy to see you. Have some seats. 

Emma, It’s a lovely day, isn’t it? I hope 
it will be as pleasant when the firemen have 
their levee. 

Miss Makepeace. I suppose that will be quite 
an event in your quiet little village? 

Aramintha. Yes, we are very dull here; no- 
thing going on to interest one. Very few peo- 
ple here that I care to associate with. Mostly 
mechanics. 

Miss Makepeace. Ah! is that so? I had the 
impression there were a good many professional 
characters here. There’s Doctor Cureall, Es- 
quire Hardcase, and several young ministers. 
I can’t recall their names now, whom I have 
met since my stay at Mr. Joy’s. 

Emma. I don’t wonder you forget their 
names, there are so many of them. Mr. Coime- 
out, the Unitarian minister; Mr. Stiffback, the 
Orthodox ; Mr. Saveall, the Universalist ; Mr. 
Goodman, the Methodist; Mr. Watermore, 
the Baptist—besides the Episcopal and Roman 


Very 


| Emma? 
| Emma. Oh, Selwin. You know who he is, 
Aramintha? 

Aramintha, Yes. I think I have met him, 
| I do net know him personally. He is a me- 
chanic, I believe? 

Emma. Yes. He is foreman in Mr. Lane’s 
| Shop. He is very fine-looking, and really, I 
| believe Mary almost fell in love with him. 
| Aramintha. I don’t think he begins to com- 
pare with Doctor Cureall in good looks. Doc- 
| tor Cureall is so graceful, and dresses in such 
| exquisite taste ; and then he has such lily-white 

hands. 

Emma. Oh, mercy me! How can you think 
so? Doctor Cureall is nothing but a fop. I 
don’t believe he measures more than half a 
yard round his waist ; and that suit of moon- 
color that he wears. I don’t call that good 
| taste. 

Miss Makepeace. That’s the fashionable am- 
| ber-color, Emma. 

Emma, I presume it is a fashionable color, 
but it isn’t real amber color, not like any amber 
Lever saw. I’ve no doubt it’s the style, the 
“fast”? style, or he wouldn’t wear it; but it’s 
bright yellow for all that. 

Miss Makepeace. How you do gossip, Emma. 
(Aside to EMMA.) Perhaps Dector Cureall is 
a particular friend of Miss Stanley’s. 

Emma. Hear me through, Miss Primrose—I 
| was going to say, I think Cureall’s mutton- 
| chop whiskers are irresistible. My heart actu- 
ally goes pit-a-pat when I see him going up the 
| steps of the church, dressed to kill, with that 
little willow cane flourished with that pair of 
tight-fitting, moon-colored gloves, and that 
stove-pipe hat, which the least wind of heaven 
would knock off. 

Miss Makepeace. I believe she is incorrigible, 
Miss Stanley. I hope you understand her well 
enough to believe she doesn’t mean anything 
she says. 

Emma. I domean what I say. I don’t think 
Cureall begins to be as good-looking as Selwin. 

Aramintha. I’m sure I shouldn’t think of 
comparing such a refined, aristocratic gentle- 
man as Doctor Cureall, with a dirty mechanic, 

Emma. (Indignantly.) That is no word to 
apply to Mr. Selwin, I can tell you. He is one 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





| of the best men we have in town. Father says 
| he has great respect for him. Why, Miss Stan- 
| ley, only think how long he took care of his old, 
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bedridden father, and with what tenderness he 
provides for his lame sister. It required great 
patience to take such constant care of that 
querulous old man. And Mrs, Ball says she 
never heard him say one impatient word to 
him, and when he died, he seemed to feel his 
death as deeply as if he had been no trouble at 
all, or expense. His sister almost worships 
him, and I don’t wonder. I know lots about 
him, and all to his credit. 

Miss Makepeace. I should think you were quite 
in love with him. But I like his face—I like 
to study character in faces—and his seems to 
say that he could be capable of sacrificing his 
own personal ease and comfort for the good of 
others. 

Emma. He served through the whole war, 
sending home ail his pay to his sister, except 
what would barely keep him. Wounded and 
in the hospital part of the time, too. 

Aramintha. Oh, he is a good man enough, I 
suppose. I am not at all acquainted with him. 
I never have associated with mechanics. Pa 
never was a mechanic. 

Emma, ( Aside.) He gets his living by his 
wits. 

Aramintha, I have always had an instinctive 
repugnance to people engaged in manual labor. 
There is always a disagreeable odor about them. 

Miss Makepeace. ( Aside.) What a vain, silly, 
weak-brained thing she is! For mercy’s sake, 
let’s change the conversation. I believe Doc- 
tor Knowmuch is considered as skilful as any 
physician you have here, if not the most so? 

Aramintha. Why, yes, perhaps so. But he 
is very disagreeable. He speaks so bluntly, 
and hurts one’s feelings so. Ma sent for him 
once, I remember, when Peter got a bean in 
his nose. He wanted me to hold Pete’s head 
while he put the instrument into his nose. I 
told him I was perfectly inadequate to it. Then 
he became very angry, and told ma she had 
better put me into the kitchen to work, while 
she rested herself a little more, and perhaps I 
should gei some nerve. Did you ever hear any- 
thing so impudent ? 

Emma, I suppose he is quite outspoken, but, 
to change the conversation rather abruptly, 
how do you like the new style of bonnets? I 
see yours has come home. 

Aramintha, Oh, very much! They are ex- 
quisite little things. I ordered mine at Mrs. 
Chargehigh’s in Westland. Don’t you think 
the style sweet, Miss Makepeace ? 

Miss Makepeace. I must confess I do not, and 
also that the present style of ladies’ dress is 
simply ridiculous. When will American wo- 
men learn to make and control their own fash- 
ions, and dress more for comfort and conveni- 
ence, and less for display and extravagance ? 
I sigh for the good old days of bonnets with 
crowns. 

Aramintha. Ma has a bonnet she wore fifteen 
years ago that would just suit you, Miss Make- 





peace. Excuse me a moment, and I will find 
it and show it to you. It is such an absurd 
shape. [Exit ARAMINTHA. 

Miss Makepeace. I had no idea she was such 
a vain creature, though I saw by her costume 
the other day she had a passion for dress. 

Emma, How ridiculously she is rigged up, 
and she imagines she is very refined and aristo- 
cratic, and looks down on real honest, hard 
working people. 


Enter ARAMINTHA. 
Aramintha. I cannot find it. I thought I 
knew just where it was. 


Enter PETE, talking very loud. 


Pete. Where’s mother? I’m hungry—I’m 
darned hungry—hain’t had anything to eat 
but a piece of Johnny cake since morning. 

Aramintha. Why, Pete, how you do talk! 
(Rises, and says aside to PETE.) Don’t, Pete, 
there’s a good boy. These ladies hear every 
word you say. 

Pete. Idon’tcare. I’m hungry, and that’s 
a fact. 

Aramintha. (Aside to PETE.) Don’t say 
another word. IL’ll give you—I’ll give you— 
(Puts her hand in her pocket.) 

Pete. What’ll you give, now? Say, what will 
you? Wili you give a feller something good 
to eat? 

Aramintha. Yes, when they are gone. Hush! 
I’li go down in the pantry ina minute. (To 
the ladies.) Brother Pete—he plays with the 
boys in the street so much it makes him bois- 
terous and— 

Pete. I’ve raked and scraped the pantry 
clean out, say. There ain’t a mouthfnl there, 
and I’m so plaguy hungry. 

Aramintha. This is Miss Makepeace from 
Pennsylvania, where pa has gone, you know, 
Pete. Ma is down stairs, I guess, you can run 
right down, Pete. 

Pete. No, I won’t. She ain’t down there, 
I’ve been down. (To Miss MAKEPEACE, 
who has risen to go with EMMA.) Did you see 
my father, and do you know whether he’s 
struck ile yet? That’s what we are waiting 
for. 

Miss Makepeace. I don’t know, my boy. A 
great many men are engaged in that business, 
but few of them meet with success, however. 
Do you go to school, my boy ? 

Pete. What’s the use of going to school when 
you are so tarnal hungry you can’t study? I 
see Bob Williams eating his breakfast on the 
door-step, this morning—a pile of slapjacks 
so high, and didn’t the maple molasses run 
over ’em? No, I guess not. By golly! how 
my mouth watered. I offered him four shingle 
nails, two fish hooks, and my jack-knife for 
’em, but he wouldn’t trade ; said he didn’t want 
to sell his vittels. 

Aramintha. Don’t believe a word he says, 
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Miss Makepeace. O Pete, Pete! what stories 
you do tell. He likes to make people wonder 
at him. 

Miss Makepeace. I’ve no doubt of it; growing 
boys are always hungry. 

Pete. Don’t I wish pa would come home with 
twenty hundred dollars in his pocket! I’ll 
bet I’d have one good dinner. I’d have roast 
turkey, roast goose, roast chicken, roast shad, 
fried pickerel, fried trout, and cranberry sarse. 
Somebody rings the door-bell, Mint ; somebedy 
wants ‘‘that little bill paid,’’ I s’pose. That’s 
the tune we dance to since pa went away. 

{Exit Miss MAKEPEACE and Miss Joy, 
with the usual compliments exchanged. 

Aramintha. Now, Pete, ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Telling over that stuff before those 
girls. I’ll have you horsewhipped if there’s 
a man big enough in town to do it. (Shakes 
him violently by the shoulder.) 

Pete. There ain’t one big enough. Lemme 
alone! (Struggling with her.) 

Aramintha. Pete Stanley, I’ll shake every 
bone out of your body. What do you mean, 
you good-for-nothing bad boy? You tell lies ; 
everybody knows it, too. 

Pete. I can’t begin to lie with you. You tell 
the biggest lies of the two. I’ve made a 
rhyme! Wish before you speak! I wish pa 
would come home with fifteen hundred thon- 
sand dollar’s worth of ile. 

Aramintha. I wish pa would come home and 
give you a sound thrashing. There—there— 
there! (Shakes him.) 


Enter Mrs. STANLEY, with a lot of jugs. 

Mrs. Stanley. What’s the matter? Pete, 
what have you been doing ? 

Aramintha. I shall die with mortification, I 
know I shall. 

Pete. A great many folks do. Look out, 
Mint, or you’ll lose your waterfall. 

Aramintha. That terrible boy! I know Em 
Joy will tell Dr. Cureall everything he has 
said. Oh, dear! oh, dear! [ Exit, crying. 

Mrs. Stanley. What on earth possesses you, 
Pete? Why do you plague your sister so? 

Pete. I didn’t; she plagued me. 

Mrs. Stanley. You’re a naughty boy. 

Pete. (Screaming in her ear.) I’m a plaguy 
hungry boy. Can’t you give a starving fellow 
a mouthful to eat? What are you going to do 
with that row of jugs? 

Mrs. Stanley. Now, Pete, I want you to go 
down to Mr. Chester’s, and ask him to fill this 
jug with molasses, this with vinegar, this with 
kerosene. Do youhear me, Pete? Then, when 
you come back stop at Eben Root’s, and ask 
Mrs. Root to fili this jug with milk. 

Pete. Yes, marm; where’s the tin? (Takes 
out his empty wallet to show her he wants money.) 

Mrs. Stanley. Tell Mr. Chester he must charge 
it this time, I haven’t got any money. When 
your pa comes home tell him he’ll pay. 





Pete. That is, take notice—if he happens to 
strike ile. 

Mrs. Stanley. Tell Mr. Chester to charge the 
bill. 

Pete. Yes, yes. ‘“‘ ‘Charge, Chester, charge! 
On, Stanley, on!’ Were the last words of 
Mar-mion.”’ 

[£zxit PETE and Mrs. STANLEY. 


Enter Mrs. LEvuM, an oldish woman, dressed in 
the style of fifteen years ago. A mischief-mak- 
ing, gossiping woman, bad expression on the 
Face. 


Mrs. Leum. There, I’ve knocked and knocked 
till, I b’leeve, I’ve cracked the nub on my 
parisol ; so now, I’ll walk in and take a cheer. 
Anybody to hum? Not a soul. Where on 
airth be all the folks gone? But I’ll have my 
pay if I stay here till Saturday night. NowTI 
tell you that—let’s see, ten dollars and sixty- 
seven cents— 


Enter PETE, with empty jugs. Sets them in arow. 


Mrs. Leum. Well, youngster, you’re to hum. 
Where’s your folks ‘gone? Where’s your pa 
and ma now? Will you please to say? 

Pete. Oh, pa has gone down South to—he’s 
a boring a hole in the ground. 

Mrs. Leum. A what? 

Pete. A boring a hole in the ground and a 
throwing up the dirt. 

Mrs. Leum. He’d a hit it if he’d a took you 
with him, and chucked you inter the hole, you 
lazy, impudent feller, you! Go, call your 
marm. 

Pete. Now, Miss Leum, please be civil if you 
want to keep the right side of me. 

Mrs. Leum. Your father owes me ten dollars 
and sixty-seven cents. I’ve waited, and 
waited, and dunned, and dunned, till I won’t 
wait another minute. (Sets her parasol down so 
emphatically she snaps off the point.) There goes 
the nub—just as I expected—so much for this 
shiftless family. If I don’t get my pay to once, 
I shall take off my bunnet, and stay and board 
it out; I won’t be cheated out of my due. 

Pete. I guess you’ll have a gnawing in your 
stomach afore you’ve boarded here a week. 
I’ve got an awful clawing and gnawing here, 
[ tell you. 

Mrs. Leum. I know what’ll cure that; take 
some mullen leaves. 

Pete. I know best what ’ll cure it ; fried pork, 
and eggs, and baked potatoes. 

Mrs. Leum. Neow du tell? Hain’t you got 
nothing to eat in the house ? 

Pete. Oh, yes—lots. I wish you could take 
a peek into our pantry! Oh, my! Three cold 
roast chickens stuffed, lots of mince pies, any 
quantity of plum cake to make your mouth 
water. Mother’s been expecting you. Take 
off your things, and make yourself to hum. 
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Enter Mrs. STANLEY and ARAMINTHA. 
Mrs. STANLEY looks surprised, ARAMIN- 
THA scornful. Theold woman meets their gaze 
with an unflinching countenance. 

Mrs. Leum. You see, Miss Stanley, I’m a 
making myself to hum. I’ve come for that 
little bill. I s’pose it will be mighty easy for 
you to pay it; you look flush around here. 
It’s ten dollars and sixty-seven cents. I be- 
lieve this is the one hundred and sixty-fifth 
time I’ve dunned ye for it. 

Pete. Don’t you be sarcastical to my mother. 
If she warn’t hard of hearing, I’d send you out 
doors pretty quick. 

Mrs. Stanley. What does she want, Pete? 

Mrs. Leum. (Screams.) I want what you 
owe me, I say. I’ve dunned and dunned. 
(Mrs. STANLEY bows respectfully.) I’d be 
ashamed if I couldn’t pay that little bill with 
all that jewelry hanging on my gal. 

Pete. She gets her jewelry cheap by the quart 
—seventy-five cents a quart. 

Aramintha. Shut up, Pete! What are we 
coming to? Mrs. Leum, you must wait. We 
expect pa on every train now, and when he 
comes you shall be paid. 

Pete. That is, if the ile squirts out of that 
hole he’s digging in the ground. 

Mrs. Leum. Then your father has gone inter 
that shiftless business, has he? If he gits any 
ile, hell drink it up afore he gits home. He’s 
drinked up everything your grandpa left him. 
*T was quite a harnsum property, folks say. 


Pete. That’s none of your business. Keep 


to the p’int ; tell mother what you want. You 
will have to holler. 

Mrs. Leum. I want my pay for making six 
pair of pantiloons and tu vests. I’ve slaved 
long enough for ye. 

Mrs. Stanley. Is your husband sick, did you 
say ? 

Mrs. Leum. Drat these deaf folks, I say. You 
never can make them know anything. (To 
ARAMINTHA.) Why don’t you go to work 
a-doing something or nuther? ’Twon’t spile 
your beauty, I guess, to work a little. I work 
hard, and as to being cheated by such namby- 
pamby folks, I won’t. 

Aramintha, You use choice language, I must 
say. 

Mrs. Leum. Hold your tongue, you rag-baby, 
you! Take them rings off and go out a wash- 
ing; you ain’t too good neow, I tell you! 

Aramintha, Pete, for mercy’s sake, go to the 
station and see if your father has come on this 
train. This disagreeable old woman calculates 
to make herself a fixture here unless she ’s paid. 
What a miserable old wretch she is! Bah! 
She’s absolutely horrid ! 

Pete. If she wants to be a fixture here, Mint, 
we'll drive her into the wall and hang our old 
hats and overcoats on her. 

[Exit PETE, whistling cheerfully. 





(Mrs. STANLEY takes up each jug and shakes 
it with a rueful expression.) 

Mrs. Leum. Them the jugs you keep your 
rum in? 

Aramintha. We don’t drink such vile stuff. 

Mrs. Leum. Your father drinks enough for all 
of ye. 

Aramintha. Mrs. Leum, we will not bear such 
atrocious impudence from you—unless’’— 


Enter PETE, jumping for joy. 


Pete. Pa’s come! pa’s come! Hurrah! hip, 
hurrah! 

Aramintha. Whereis he? Oh,1I’m so glad! 

Mrs. Stanley. What is it, Pete? 

Pete. Here he comes! he’s struckile. Glory! 
E pluribus Unum! He’s made a lot of money. 
Set the table, mother. Now I’! buy that string 
of sarsages, by golly! ( Waves the jugs franti- 
cally.) - 

Mrs. Leum. I should think the fellow had a 
wasp a stinging on him. What a lyin’ boy he 
is. I don’t b’leeve a word on’t. 


Enter AMINIDAB STANLEY, with carpet-bag 
and valise. ARAMINTHA clasps him round 
the neck. PETE hangs on to his coat-tails be- 
hind. Mrs. STANLEY shakes his hands de- 
lightedly. Mrs. LEuM watches them with a 
scowling face. 


Mr. Stanley. Well, how do you all do? It 
seems good to get home again, and I have got 
something here (putting his hand on his cerpet- 
bag) that will make you all glad tosee me. I 
have had luck for once in my life, mother. 
You shall all have as handsome a present as 
you wish. Minty, you shall have the best silk 
dress that can be found in any store in town, 
and a gold watch, too. Mother, what’ll you 
have? Pete, what do you want? 

Pete. I should like something to eat, pa, first, 
and then I should like that Newfoundland pup 
down to Sparter’s. 

Aramintha, O pa! I do so need a diamond 
ring. Now you’ll buy me one, won’t you? 

Mrs. Stanley. Pete, go out and get something 
for supper ; your father is hungry. 

Pete. Yes, mother! Hurrah! hurrah! See 
that roll of bills in pa’s hand! That’s what 
makes the mare go. 

Aramintha. O pa! do pay that detestable old 
woman, and get her out of the house. 

Mr. Stanley. How much is your bill, madam? 

Mrs. Leum. Oh, I’m inno hurry. I thought 
I’d just run in and see your folks a little while 
in a neighborly way. Take your own time, 
Mr. Stanley. 

Pete. Pay her up, dad. This is the one hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth time she says she asked 
you for it; and she said if you struck ile 
you ’d drink it up afore you got home. 

Mr. Stanley. I’m a temperance man now, 
Mrs. Leum. I’ve seen the evil effects of”’— 

Pete. Drinking lamp ile. 

Mr, Stanley. (Holds the bill.) Ten dollars 
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and sixty-seven cents. There ’s twelve dollars. 
(Handing her the bills.) That will pay you, in- 
terest and all. 

Mrs. Leum. Thank’ee, sir! You are a gen- 
tleman, that’s alwus used me well, and you’ve 
got a pooty family. Good-afternoon! Ef you 
have got any little tailoring you want done, I 
am the woman to dc it well and cheap. Good- 
day, Mr. Stanley; good-day, Miss Stanley ; 
good-day, Miss Minty. 

Pete. Here, you forgot me; you may say, if 
you please, to me, ‘‘Good-afternoon, Master 
Petroleum,” that’s what you are so polite to. 
My stars, how beaming she is! 

[Exit Mrs. LEuM. 

Mr. Stanley. Now, Pete, go out into the high- 
ways and byways, collect together all my credi- 
tors, high and low, bring themin. Every one 
shall be paid to the uttermost farthing before I 
sleep. [£vit PETE. 

(Mrs. STANLEY and ARAMINTHA stand in 
delightful wonder by the table, while MR. STAN- 
LEY makes futile attempts to count his money—a 
huge pile of greenbacks. ) 


Enter PETE. 


Pete. They will all meet you, they say, this 
evening, at the “Spread Eagle.”” They want 
to know what you’ll have to drink. They’ll 
stand treat to the best in the market, they say. 

Mr. Stanley. Go back and tell them, Peter, 
that I will take nothing but cold water. (Bring- 
ing his fist down on the table.) Tell them I have 
taken a pledge to taste not, touch not any kind 
soever of intoxicating drink. I owe in great 
part my good fortune to this pledge. That 
from this time, with the help of God, it shall 
never pass my lips as a beverage. And that if 
they meet me to-night to receive their just 
dues, and wish to drink to my health, it must 
be in cold water. Tell them I am likewise a 
friend of prohibition. But stop, I am charging 
you with too much. That I can tell them my- 
self. Here, Pete, take this money and your 
mother’s orders for whatever she wishes you 
to buy, and we ’1l have a merry supper together. 
Come, mother, come, Minty, let us go down 
stairs and count our money where we shall not 
be disturbed. 

[Exit Mr. and Mrs. STANLEY and MInTyY. 

(PETE advances to the front of stage and re- 
peats these verses, impromptu, holding the roll of 
greenbacks. ) 

“ Mid pleasures and palaces,” 

And there I have been some; 
There’s nothing like the joy to see 
The spirting of Petroleum, 


“The day was dark, and sad, and dreary,” 
But what of that? now pa has come 
With fifteen hundred thousand strong 

Made clear in old Petroleum. 


“The shades of night were falling fast,” 
And ma and Mint looked awful glum; 
And debts were large; but now they ’re paid 
With greenbacks from Petroleum. 





There’s sister Mint, so awful proud, 
Before pa made this wondrous sum ; 

I guess ’twill be too much for her, 
She ul burst with this Petroleum. 


She ’ll deck herself with rings and things, 
And buy all sorts of “ fiddle-de-dum ;” 
And turn up her nose at lads like me, 
Because of pa’s Petroleum. 
But I must go. Good-night, good-night ! 
I thank you, sir, I thank you, “mum,” 
For kindly hearing our Charade— 
We call its name Petroleum. 





>> 


MORNING-GLORIES. 
BY MARY E. NEALY. 
Sweet morning-glories, many-hued, 
That greet the bright sun’s rising ; 
That twine about the walls so rude, 
The eye each morn surprising 
With some new-mingled color, wove 
Like a fair bride’s adorning, 
To meet her coming husband-love, 
Bright glories of the morning! 
In childhood’s hours I loved you well, 
And now, in life’s declining, 
I gather up each brilliant bell, 
And dream I still am twining 
The fair, frail wreaths of early days, 
Telling the same old stories, 
And hearing mother’s dear voice praise 
My wreath of morning-glories. 


Oh, rosy pink and azure blue, 
And royal purple chalice, 
That light up with each radiant hue 
The arbor, like a palace ; 
Weaving across the ruined wall 
Your beautiful adorning ; 
Welcome to each, welcome to all, 
Bright glories of the morning! 
When first in yonder eastern sky 
The sun comes forth in splendor, 
You turn to meet his ardent eye 
With glances sweet and tender. 
But, all too weak to bear his gaze, 
Which tells the old, old story, - 
You fold within your heart the rays— 
Sweet, modest morning-glory ! 


And though you know he gazes on 
Each radiant, flaunting beauty 
The whole day long, each coming dawn 
You offer your sweet duty ; F 
The duty of a loving heart, 
Though he should give but scorning ; 
Acting the woman’s gentle part, 
Fair glories of the morning! 


And soon your power shall win him back, 
Your warm, yet truant lover! 

For every wind that sweeps his track, 
Or bends the summer clover, 

Full well he knows in their fair ears 
Pours out the same soft story— 

So he wili come and dry your tears, 
Sweet, constant morning-glory ! 


O gentle thoughts! O loving words! 
Ye wield a mighty power; 

Ye fall upon the soul’s deep chords 
Like summer’s gentle shower 

Upon the thirsting earth. Ye pour 
Your rich and sweet adorning 

On human hearts from shore to shore— 
Ye glonies of earth’s morning! 
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MRS. O. FOGY’S SUPPER-TABLE 
TALK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS SLIMMENS,.” 


WEARING OUT DEAD WOMEN’S 
CLOTHES. 

No, I thank you, I don’t feel equal to lobster- 
salad this evening. My digestion’s been all 
out of order since I gave up eating pickles. 
Whatever they are for other folks, they ’re 
healthy for me, and I regret, now, that I sent 
mine off to that old maid. Do you ask, Frede- 
rick, why I gave them up? Well, the doctor 
ordered it—said they were killing me by inches ; 
as if I could be killed by pickles! No, it was 
not cucumbers, nor musk-melons stuffed with 
mustard-seeds, nor yet pickalilly that was 
distressing me. The cause lies deeper than 
pickles ; your father knows and I know, and 
that’s enough. Not even after I’m dead and 
gone shall any other human being know the 
mysterious source of my disease. ‘‘ What’s 
father blushing like a beet for?’”? Ask him, 
not me, if you wish an explanation of his 
blushes. Fogy never had the face, with all his 
faults, to look innocent when he was guilty— 
his blushes always betray him; and if ever a 
man had reason to blush, he knows who has! 
If his conscience is not utterly seared, he will 
turn as red, from his head to his heels, as a 
spring radish, every time he sees a pickle, or 
hears one mentioned. ‘ Been trying to poison 
me by introducing arsenic into my tea or prus- 
sic acid into my catsup!’ No, no, you foolish 
child, don’t make such horrible suggestions as 
that. They cause the cold chills to run over 
me. You don’t dream how near you may be 
approaching the truth, in your attempts to be 
amusing. Not that your father has ever actu- 
ally attempted to make way with me out-and- 
out; but there are methods more cruel and 
cowardly, while far safer for him, than actual 
murder. You wouldn’t think it of him, I know, 
as meek and pleasant as he appears before the 
world. You never would believe the little 
goose had the pluck to walk past a lady’s win- 
dow, a lady not far from here—but I won’t 
mention names—no, nor tell any more! ‘Do 
not see how he could avoid walking past her 
window if it lay in his way?’ That’s right; 
stand up for your father, Frederick. All that 
a mother bears and brings up a child for is to 
have him turn round and take his father’s 
part against her. No! thank you, Mr. Fogy. 
That’s seven times you’ve passed me the rusk, 
and I refusing them every time. Don’t think 
to shut my mouth with rusk, or sponge-cake 
either. Pray, don’t pass anything more. I 
dan’t wonder at your embarrassment, but I am 
sure that making a waiter of yourself don’t 
conceal it. 

It seems to me that you look rather under 
the weather yourself, Frederick. I noticed this 
morning that you were pale and haggard as if 





you had not slept. I hope you are not keepmg 
too late hours, my son; I was quite certain I 
heard you come in before ten o’clock. ‘Did 
come in?” That’s right. I’m glad Violeita 
has the good sense to send you home early ; 
though I think you have staid over there rather 
late some nights. In my time girls had more 
discretion. When your pa and I were engaged 
I always sent him off at half past nine pre- 
cisely. Oh, you needn’t put your finger to your 
nose and wink, Oliver. No gentleman would 
be guilty of so vulgar a movement, to say no- 
thing of slandering your wife to her own son. 
‘‘Didn’t intend it for slander. If I hadn’t been 
attractive enough to keep you longer than that, 
I wouldn’t have been the delightful girl I was.”’ 
Humpbh! it’s rather late in the day to attempt 
to soften me with compliments. You have had 
plenty of practice lately, no doubt, as there 
are those who can testify as to quantity and 
quality. 

What’s that, Fred? ‘‘Come home because 
you were sent home?’’ Have you and Violetta 
quarrelled? What about? Come, I want to 
know what you two fvolish youngsters have 
found to quarrel about. So she is angry with 
you because your barber has spoiled your mous- 
tache, or are you angry with her because she 
wears pink when you ’ve told her blue was be- 
coming? ‘‘She went to the Central Park with 
young Bullion and his sister.”” Well, suppos- 
ing she did. Good heavens! are you going to 
make a prisoner of a girl of seventeen? Vio- 
letta’s pretty and stylish, and there’s a dozen 
fellows dying to be in your shoes. Don’t be 
unreasonable, my son, or you’ll lose her, some 
day. She’s got a spark of temper lurking in 
those blue eyes of hers, and I wouldn’t advise 
you to rein her in too tightly. She wouldn’t 
have been my choice, and I detest and abomi- 
nate her mother ; but you’ve chosen her, and 
now you must treat her well. Above all things, 
don’t be tyrannical. If you begin it now, to 
what height will it reach by the time you are 
as old as your father? Be warned by what you 
have seen in your own home. I can feel for 
another woman—even my own daughter-in- 
law. Now, Fred, what are you giggling at? 
‘* Hope Violetta won’t never get her little foot 
on your neck as tightly as I’ve got mine on 
your father’s?” Did Iever! Now, Frederick, 
honestly, who do you think has his own way 
inthis house? It’s true I’ve always kept your 
father pretty wellin hand, but I can’t do it any 
longer. My strength is giving out. I haven’t 
the will nor the power. And the moment I 
relax the rein a little, here he is cutting up like 
a young colt. He ought to be ashamed of him- 
self. But I sha’n’t trouble him long. I felt 
badly when I first heard you were engaged, 
Fred ; but now I see it’s all for the best. You 
will be happier in a home of your own than 
here, when I am gone, and that disagreeable, 
long-curled, sharp-nosed—WNo/ I tell you! If 
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you don’t stop passing things so fast, and 
thrusting plates under my chin, I ’ll leave the 
table, Oliver. 

Violetta’s got her faults, my boy, and a good 
many. What’s that? ‘‘ You never saw any 
of them?’? Then what are you quarrelling 
with her for? She has her faults, I say, and 
flirting is one of them ; but all young ladies are 
guilty of that in these degenerate days, and you 
must not be harsh with her. If it flatters her 
vanity, and makes her look bright and pretty, 
to have young Bullion offer her a seat in his 
splendid new buggy, why, console yourself 
with the idea that you will be all the more 
agreeable to her after a change. If you pick 
out the brightest light, don’t be so mean as to 
hide it under a bushel. And as for being jea- 
lous, if you’re not man enough to hold what 
you ’ve won, you ’d better submit to some one’s 
taking it away from you. No, no! instead of 
quarrelling with the little fool, you’d better 
exert yourself to be twice as fascinating as be- 
fore, when she has been trying how a change 
would seem. If Tommy Bullion has a hand- 
some buggy and faster horse than you, you 
should have taken her a new pair of ear-rings, 
and a jewelled fan, or some bewitching trifle, 
when you went to see her last evening. But 
instead of that, you went in sulky and sullen, 
I dare say, and put on airs of superiority, man 
like, and she, who was recalling all the fine 
things Tommy had said to her, and how many 
people had turned to look at her new silk and 
her pretty face, felt a little teo independent to 
be scolded, and so you didn’t gain anything by 
that move. No doubt she’ll accept Tommy’s 
next invitation, not because she cares for it, but 
to show you how dangerous itis to interfere. 
And here you are moping over your tea when 
you ought to be taking her to the opera. 

Fred, I must say, I’m very sorry to see that 
you are of a jealous disposition. It will make 
you a great deal of unhappiness. And I’m 
sure I don’t see how you come by it. You 
certainly did not inherit it from your parents. 
Your father might, perhaps, have developed a 
tendency that way, had it been allowed ; but I 
not only never gave him any cause, but when 
I did, I wouldn’t put up with his sulks. While 
as for me, if there’s anything I scorn and de- 
spise, it’s jealousy. If you knew the reasons 
I’ve had—the reasons I’ve had within the past 
few weeks, for convincing myself that every- 
thing is not as it ought to be, you’d wonder at 
my forbearance. But I am one of those who 
will suffer and die and give no sign. Yes, 
Frederick, your unhappy mother will sink into 
her grave, carrying her wretched secret with 
her. I am failing, and shall continue to fail 
under the blight of that discovery which fell 
upon me like a shock of an earthquake. Fogy, 
dgn’t scrape your chair-back so; you have no 
respect for my nerves. As I say, I am sinking 
into my grave the victim of a—“ Ridiculous 





fol-de-rol. It tickles me, though, dear wife, to 
find that you care enough about me to suffer 
because you suspect my affections are being 
alienated from you. It’s areal pleasure to find 
that you think enough of me to be jealous of 
me!’’ Oh, you old egotist! did I ever! think 
enough of you, indeed! Do you suppose I care 
who gets you or who don’t get you? Don’t “lay 
that flattering unction to yoursoul!’’ Gets you, 
indeed! It’s her I’m thinking about. I don’t 
want her to get the Fogy name, nor the Fogy 
fortune, nor the Fogy respectability. I don’t 
want her coming in, when I’m dead, and can’t 
rise from the grave to prevent, a-looking through 
my drawers, ordering my servants, criticizing 
my closets, enjoying my parlors, putting on 
airs over my furniture, and gloating over my 
camel’s-hair shawl. Yes! ‘“ Wearing my 
clothes!’’ The very thought is enough to make 
me resolve to never die. Just think of it, 
Frederick, and see what your father’s trying 
to bring about. Miss Pilkins altering over my 
dresses! Miss Pilkins going to parties in my 
diamonds! Miss Pilkins making bridal calls 
in my camel’s-hair! That’s what gives me 
this dangerous pain.in my side. I saw her, 
yesterday, scanning my corn-colored moire-an- 
tique, and she actually had the impudence, at 
a party last week, to tell me I was careless, 
because somebody spilled wine on that new 
arsenic-green of mine. She’d look sweet in 
arsenic-green, wouldn’t she, with that yellow 
neck of hers? And Violetta would like her for 
a mother-in-law, no doubt! Wear my clothes, 
indeed! Now, Frederick, I charge you, by 
your love for your mother, when your father 
does marry Miss Pilkins, do you take every 
rag of mine, every rag, diamonds and all, over 
to your wife’s, and don’t you ever let her touch 
her finger to them. 

But I must say, the coolest thing of all is, for 
Oliver Fogy to imagine I was making myself 
miserable on his account. Ha! ha! ha! you 
won’t hear the last of that, sir! 

However, as I was saying, Fred, don’t in- 
dulge a jealous disposition. It’s a weakness, 
and it leads to unnecessary misunderstandings. 
‘Should think it did.””. Please don’t interrupt, 
Oliver. I understand what you would imply. 
You would imply that I misunderstand you— 
and Miss Pilkins. If such a thing were possi- 
ble, I might submit to hear your explanation, 
but when the facts are as plain as the nose on 
your face—‘‘ Have always been told that was 
very plain’’—it must only destroy my confi- 
dence in your word to hear you deny them. 
When a man leaves his business and comes 
home at two o’clock, pretending he has a head- 
ache, and an unmarried lady living near hap- 
pens to call just after, and that man afterwards 
coolly tells his own wife that he winked, or 
waved his handkerchief, or made other signal 
to that person, in passing by her window, and 
that person acts uneasy, and inquires for the son 
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when she means the father, and dare not say so; 
and when that man’s wife has only lately been 
pronounced by a competent physician to be in 
danger from a chronic disease, and likely not 
to live ages, especially if worried in mind, then I 
think the circumstantial evidence quite strong 
enough to convict. And I’m sure if your 
father thinks he’d fancy Miss Pilkins in my 
chair at the head of this table, where I’ve pre- 
sided for three and twenty years, I’d like him 
to have an opportunity of trying it. 

Pray, neither of you must accuse me of 
jealousy. He may have as many wives as he 
chooses, but they shall not wear my clothes, es- 
pecially Miss Pifkins. She ’d marry the oldest, 
homeliest, meanest man that ever lived, for the 
sake of an India shawl. ‘‘ Do I mean to insinu- 
ate she would marry you to attain that object 
of her ambition?’? Put your own construction 
on my remarks, Oliver. Only never accuse 
me of being jealous. I have my faults like the 
rest of the world, but that’s not one of them. 
If I’d a husband worthy of provoking jealousy, 
it might be different—I can’t say—but it might. 
As it is, the lion sleeps. All I wish you to un- 
derstand is, that if this disorder does take me 
off, you’ve got to supply a new wardrobe to the 
bride, for mine she shall not have. 

Frederick, I never thought you could be so 
heartless and unfeeling as to exchange such 
glances with your father when your own mo- 
ther was discussing a subject like this. All 
my life it has made me angry to see the dis- 
graceful haste with which widowers have hur- 
ried from the funeral to the wedding. One 
would almost think the majority of them had 
done what Fogy has—picked out the second 
before the first was gone. And to see the help- 
less little children pushed aside for the new 
set, and their mother’s garments, which should 
have been sacredly preserved for them, flaunt- 
ing on the person of the second wife; that 
makes me saving. And her children taken out 
in the carriage, her children allowed the second 
piece of cake! Good gracious! it has always 
made my blood boil long before I looked for- 
ward to it as being something which would 
some time come so near home. Not that I’ve 
any little ones, thank Heaven, to leave to Miss 
Pilkins, nor that, if I had, there is any anger 
of her raising a second family to push them 
out of their seats. Now, Fred, there you are, 
bursting over again. JZ suppose all that your 
mother says and does is ridiculous; that’s the 
fashion nowadays with our sons and daughters, 
so much wiser than their elders. But you may 
laugh out of the other corner of your mouth 
yet ; for you must remember that if Miss Pil- 
kins should happen to have even one addition 
to the family it will make your portion of your 
father’s fortune just one half smaller. Think 
of that! ‘‘Outrageously absurd!” Getting 
mad, are you, sir? There! that’s proof posi- 
tive to an unprejudiced mind that every word 





I’ve uttered is truth. Innocent people ean af- 
ford to laugh, but I’ve always noticed that the 
guilty were the first to flare up. ‘‘ Did Jaugh 
till you got tired of such nonsense. Respect 
for Miss Pilkins’— Oh! oh! oh! Yes. I 
ought to be very considerate of the person—I 
will not call her a lady—who comes to my own 
house to see my own husband, and who has 
actually carried her wicked and heartless ef- 
frontery so far as to give me to understand that 
she expects me to be careful of my own clothes 
that they may come into her possession in as 
good order as possible. The covetous oid thing! 

I’ll disappoint her yet. Unless you, Fred- 
erick, will promise to do all in your power te 
prevent her e®er coming into possession of an 
article of mine, the moment I find myself given 
up by my physician, I shall order Biddy to take 
the scissors and cut up my wardrobe before my 
eyes. So,if there’s anything you’d like to save 
out to remember me by, or to give to Violetta, 
you must look after it in season. 

Now, Fred, you needn’t come hugging me 
and telling me I’m not a going to die. Go 
back and finish your custard. I know most 
people regard me as extremely healthy, which 
is owing entirely to the fact that they do not 
understand my constitution. It is true I have 
nothing to complain of but occasional attacks 
of giddiness and severe painin my side. Well, 
I shall die of pleurisy or gastric fever, of course, 
and no one knows how soon. It will be a sud- 
den death. Ay, but it will not much disturb 
this household. There’s a person waiting to 
step into my shoes. She’ll not get any but the 
old ones. I’m notsure, Fred, but you had bet- 


‘ter take my lavender silk over to Violetta the 


next time you call, and ask her if it is not 
worth making over into one of the wedding 
dresses. It’s a splendid piece of silk, and a 
very becoming shade to a delicate complexion 
like hers, and there’s four or five yards over, 
so that she will have abundance to make it as 
good as new. And she may have that piece of 
point lace to trim it. Miss Pilkins will turn 
green when she sees it on Violetta. And I’m 
going to tell her the first opportunity I have 
that I’ve given up wearing diamonds, and am 
going to make a bridal present of mine to my 
daughter-in-law. 

Yes, I’ll have the melancholy satisfaction of 
disappointing her all I can in this life. Oliver 
Fogy is inclined to be close with his money, 
and she will find she cannot get all she covets 
after my things are disposed of. 

Where’s your father, Frederick? Slipped 
out as quiet as a mouse without having the 
politeness to wait until I’ve finished speaking. 
I’m sure I don’t have so much to say, nor so 
many opportunities to say it, that I can’t be 
listened to when I do speak. But that is the 
lot of woman; she must sit down home and 
bear her trials without a murmur, while all 
a man has to do is to shake them off on the front 
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door-step. If he don’t like them he can leave 
them. Where do you suppose that man has 
gone? ‘Over to his friend Brown’s to smoke 
a cigar.’’ You think so, do you? Well, it’s 
natural you should speak favorably of your owr 
father ; but, if you suppose he’s at Brown’s, 
you were never more mistaken. He’s gone to 
call at the third house down the street on this 
side, and [ hope he may enjoy a pleasant even- 
ing. ‘Don’t believe it. If it would make me 
feel any better, you’ll go over to Brown’s and 
see?’? No, no, don’t suppose I’m capable of 
playing the spy, my boy. If he enjoys himself 
any more with Miss Pilkins than he does with 
me, let him go there as often as he pleases. It 
is but the beginning of the end. I doallI can 
to make it agreeable for him at home, and, if 
he still seeks the society of other women, I 
can’t stop him. Look at this supper; every- 
thing to gratify the appetite of an epicure. 
When she comes to be housekeeper, I flatter 
myself he’ll notice the difference. He’s always 
been so cuddled and spoiled as to his appetite 
he don’t dream what other men have to put up 
with. Yes, I’ve been a good housekeeper— 
there’s not my equal in this block—and to 
think of my silver without a scratch, my china 
without a crack, my linen without a stain, and 
then to feel what they will become under her 
reign is enough to make me more unhappy than 
Iam. He’ll soon realize the difference—too 
late. He’ll find that servants are good—when 
they have got to be. That woman is not neat, 
her pocket handkerchiefs are yellow, and she 
don’t half clean her nails. I’ve seen her with 
soiled stockings. But it’s good enough for 
him ; yes, and too good. Stealing away on tip- 
toe, leaving me here talking to the tea-things ! 
What’s that? “Perhaps if I would chose 
pleasanter themes, your father would not be 
driven away so frequently.”” That’s right, lay 
all the blame on your mother! Don’t spare 
her, no matter what her trials may be! You’ll 
remember this some time, when I’m not here 
to talk any more. Pleasanter theme! as if 
Miss Pilkins was not the very most agreeable 
subject possible to that false and perfidious 
man. I don’t know what I could talk about 
that would be more interesting to him. Oh, 
yes! I can’t speak three words at my own table 
but you two hop up asif I had discharged a 
pistol at you. Perhaps if I could eat more I’d 
talk less. These things are having their effect 
upon my appetite. Going too, are you? Very 
healthful and inspiriting for me to spend the 
evening alone. ‘‘Must make your peace with 
Violetta?”” I hope she won’t make it too 
easily. You’re going to be just like your father, 
and that child hasn’t the spunk to keep you in 
your place as I have kept him. Don’t forget 
about the lavender silk ; ask her if she wants 
it. Ifshe does, she can take it at any time. 
There he goes, and now, I suppose, I may lie 
on the sofa and sleep after a hearty supper. A 





very injurious habit. No, I won’t doit. I’ll 
walk about and thump myself over the sto- 
mach. The doctors say it’s good for digestion, 
and I’m bound to live for the next twenty 
years. Miss Pilkins will be older, thinner, yel- 
lower, sharper nosed, and shabbier than she is 
now before ever she begins to step into my 
shoes or to wear out my clothes. 

Die! no, not if I can help it. If Oliver Fogy 
expects to come home and find me committing 
slow suicide by sleeping after lobster-salad, 
he’ll be disappointed. I’ll walk about and 
thump myself over the digestive organs until I 
drop down, for I’m resolved Miss Pil-l-l-kins 
shall never wear-r-r my cam-ham-el’s hair 
sh-sh-shawl nor any other single one of my 
d-duds if p-p-pounding can prevent! 


—_———_—___—. poege———___—. 


THE LADIES 
OF THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE. 


FRANCIS I. once remarked, ‘“‘ A Court with- 
out ladies is a year without spring, and a 
spring without roses.’’ The Court of the second 
French Empire merits no such reproach, for it 
positively abounds with pretty and witty wo- 
men—women who delight in gayety and excite- 
ment, who lead the fashions to all civilized 
countries, and whose natural element appears 
to be the gayest of all worlds—the Parisian 
world. 

The names of the ladies who form the Court 
of Napoleon III. are as well known as those of 
many of his ministers or his marshals; they 
belong neither to the Faubourg St. Germain 
nor to the old French aristocracy, but they 
include in their number many of the most 
popular women in France. The life of what 
the French call a grande dame has been de- 
scribed by one of them as “‘a whirl of excite- 
ment.”” Her day only begins.at two in the 
afternoon, and generally lasts till five the next 
morning. The ‘toilette de ville’’ is ths Srst in 
which she makes her appearance ; the present 
style of dress is so elaborate, from its compli- 
cated curls, crépes, and chignons, down to its 
folds, panniers, and flounced skirts, that this 
first effort requires both skill and time. During 
its preparation madame’s carriage waits in the 
courtyard: her first expedition is to the shops 
where novelties are eagerly songht after. Some 
time is spent in that occupation so dear to the 
hearts of the generality of women, both great 
and small, viz., shopping ; but novelties come 
to an end, and away she drives to the Bois, 
where she encounters her acquaintances, dis- 
cusses flounces and furbelows, makes fresh 
captives, and descants on her neighbor’s say- 
ings and doings. When the sun sinks behind 
the firs round the lake, her carriage drives 
along the allées, and then home. The grande 
dame presides at dinner in a totally different 
costume from that she wore in the Bois. The 
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hours fly on, the carriage is round again, its 
mistress enters it once again, and shortly after 
takes possession of her Opera box at the Ita- 
liens—her charms no longer set off by velvet 
and satin, but as Flora in clouds of tulle, 
perchance streaked with gold. About mid- 
night her entrance into the ‘‘ world’’ begins, 
and she flits from ball to ball, meteor-like, with 
unflagging energy. 

Let us suppose her carriage draws up at the 
Palace of the Tuileries—that she ascends the 
wide staircase, laden with exotics and lined 
with Cent Gardes in blue tunics with gelden 
epaulettes, and bright with glittering helmets 
and white plumes—that she passes the ushers 
in green suits and silver chains, and in a few 
moments is surrounded by the group men- 
tioned hereafter. In the centre is the Empress, 
fair to look upon, although of Spanish extrac- 
tion—a woman who is indebted to her beauty 
for her throne—a blonde with long oval face, 
aquiline nose, pleasing sunny smile, and a 
manner of greeting full of dignity as befits her 
position. She has seen more than forty sum- 
mers ; the perfect oval of her face is somewhat 
lost ; her throat is no longer ivory white ; her 
forehead tells tales that youth has fled; but 
still she is lovely. Her soft and poetic beauty 
has become more majestic in its character ; and 
she shows good taste in selecting diamonds to 
glitter in her hair and to deck her perfectly 
formed shoulders. The Empress’s history is 
almost too well known to need repetition here. 
By reason of her education and temperament, 
as a girl she was always looked upon as 
“very eccentric.’’ Spanish on her father’s 
side, English on her mother’s side, and French 
by education, the Spanish type is perhaps the 
least prominent in her character of the three 
nationalities. With her golden hair and long 
profile, she was when quite young very English 
in appearance; her eyes and laugh are de- 
cidedly French. 

The Empress likes to surround herself with 
artists and literary men ; MM. Dumas-Honard, 
Octave Feuillet, Jules Sandeau, etc., are fre- 
quently invited to join her more intimate circle. 
In the early days of her married life she devoted 
much time and thought to the selection of her 
toilets, which she invariably changed four 
timesevery day. Now her life is more earnest, 
and she appears to take less interest in her 
personal appearance, although always remark- 
able for good taste in what she wears. And 
now, moreover, she takes her part in State 
affairs, and shares in some measure the Em- 
peror’s anxieties. 

But the other ladies claim our attention. 
Princess Mathilde bears the stamp of the Na- 
poleonic type, is thick-set, and, with firm 
expression of countenance, has broad shoulders 
and sharply-cut features. She is Jerome’s 
daughter, and the Emperor’s cousin ; her age 
is forty-eight. Her manners are simple, and 
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she is unceremonious in her ways. She was 
brought up in the court of Wurtemberg, and in 
1841 went to Florence, where she married Prince 
Anatole Demidoff. The marriage did not prove 
a happy one ; in four years they separated, the 
Czar decreeing that Prince Demidoff should 
allow his wife 300,000 fraucs yearly ; and since 
the present dynasty has come into power 
Princess Mathilde lives at her palace near 
Monceaux Park, and loves to surround herself 
with a circle of men of letters. The princess 
employs much of her time in painting. 

The Princess Clothilde follows next; she is 
by no means a courtly dame, but a matron in 
the truest and highest sense of the word. She 
passes her days with her children, and seldom, 
except when obliged, encounters the formalities 
of the eourt. Her husband, Prince Napoleon, 
is a great traveller, but generally undertakes 
his voyages unaccompanied by either wife or 
family. ~ 

Another lady is Mile. Bouvet, there not by 
right of birth, but by reason of her amiable dis- 
position and mental qualities. She held the 
post of reader to the Empress, and about 
eighteen months ago married M. Carette, a 
rich merchant, her majesty presenting her with 
300,000 francs as a marriage portion. 

The charming trio who go by the name of the 
“Three Graces’’ of the Imperial Court next 
claim our attention. They are the Princess 
Metternich, the Marchioness of Gallifet, and 
Countess de Pourtalés. The first, Madame 
Metternich, is one of those remarkable women 
who, without the slightest pretensions to per- 
sonal beauty, is certain to aitract more obser- 
vation than any one else present. Her dresses, 
her manners, her eccentricities, all form endless 
topics of conversation. She is full of vivacity, 
cares nothing for appearance and convention- 
alities, and is as much unlike a grande dame 
as it is possible to be. But, with all her eccen- 
tricities, the Princess is remarkably clever. 

Mme. Gallifet is a beautiful blonde, with 
long, fair hair falling over her shoulders. Her 
husband, a young officer, was sent to Mexice 
by the Emperor, and on his return had rapid 
promotion, being made colonel of a Lancer 
regiment. 

Mme. de Pourtalés is a beautiful woman, and 
dances in a peculiarly graceful manner. She 
is a great favorite in society. The youthful 
Christine Bonaparte is a handsome blonde, 
and, unlike Princess Metternich, she is never 
talked about. There are several other ladies 
about the Court whose attractive qualities rise 
to our mimd’s eye ; there is Mme. Haussmann 
(née de la Harpe), who comes from Lausanne 
in Switzerland, and does the honors of the 
Hotel de Ville so gracefully ; there is the beau- 
tiful Marchioness de Moustier, Mme. Schneider, 
Mme. Pietri, and a host of others we couki 
name, but we must close this article for the 
present. 
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A STORY OF POND ISLAND. 


BY Cc. A. C,. H. 


‘An! I have been looking for you. Nay, 
sit down here with me a moment. What have 
I done that you should shun me so?” and Ar- 
thar Milburne seated himself on a log, and drew 
to his side the frail, unresisting form he had 


many rods apart from the gay company, who 
were regaling themselves on sandwiches and 
lemonade in the grove, by the pond side. He 
did not remove his arm from her waist, but bent 
his head leisurely to hers as one accustomed 
to the privilege. 

A small hand was laid on his lips, putting 
them gently away, and from her own, in a 
choked voice, came: ‘‘ No, no, not that, never 
that any more!’’ 

He looked aggrieved and wronged. ‘‘ Why, 
Minnie? Minnie Bradway, what has come 
over you? Look up!”’ 

But she did not look up; and when the hand 
which he had laid against her nether cheek for 
the purpose of bringing the face under range of 
his eye, was resolutely put off, he found on it 
two or three little tear drops. 

“Crying, too! What an enigma you are, 
Minnie. A little while ago you were the gayest 
one of the party. Your ringing laugh floated 
across the water to the island like bird music, 
and if the spray you dashed in poor Tom Ains- 
lie’s face had been slights cast on his hopes, he 
might well have flung himself overboard, as he 
threatened. And nowI find you off here alone 
and crying. Tell me, has any one offended 
you?” 

‘* No, no,”’ said the girl, lifting her head from 
the trunk of the tree where she had been sob- 
bing unrestrainedly for a moment; and then 
an expression spread over her features, as if a 
new resolution had suddenly been formed, and 
she added: ‘‘ You know sometimes things do 
not go right at home, and I came here this 
morning overwearied and half sick. I kept up 
for a while as well as I could, but the reaction 
came over me, and I wandered out here to get 
a little rest.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Arthur, very deliberately, as he 
wheeled himself round to the grass at her feet, 
for only so could he fasten his searching eyes on 
her face, “‘ that sounds very reasonable ; but I 
didn’t find you resting much—standing against 
that tree, with tears falling fast and silently on 
those withered flowers stuck in your jacket, 
there. Stop! is that the bunch I gave you last 
night? I remember now, I asked you to wear 
it to-day, but I had forgotten it till this moment. 
Throw them away. I’|l bring youa prettier one 
to-morrow. But, as I was saying, you were not 
resting much, and my opinion is, you have just 
been telling me stories—as the children say— 
innocent stories, probably, because you told 
them, but stories, nevertheless. Now, Minnie, 
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| not be cross-questioned, either. 
found leaning against an umbrageous chestnut | 





tell me the truth, for who has 2 better right to 
share your joys and bear your sorrows?” and 
he spoke tenderly, while he took her hand in 
both his own, with a caressing gesture. 

But the hand was drawn quickly away, as 
she answered: ‘“ You must not talk to mein 
this way ; indeed you must not. And I will 
I have told 
you no ‘stories,’ as you are pleased to term 


| them, only the truth as far as it goes, and if it 


is not the whole truth, I do not see how it is 
any worse for me to resort to concealment for 
once, than it is for others to make it the air 
they breathe and the food they eat, whatever 
the consequences may be.”’ The face of the 


speaker was crimson, and the lips tremulous 


with suppressed emotion, but the voice grew 
stronger as she proceeded ; and when, after a 
second, she added: ‘‘So, if you will return te 
the company and say that I am weary, and 
after an hour’s rest will be with them, I shall 
be greatly obliged.’’ 

The measure of Arthur Milburne’s consterna- 
tien was full. Could this be Minnie Bradway, 
he asked himself—the tender, gentle, loving 
Minnie of a year and a half past, who seemed 
never so happy as when, on the rare opportuni- 
ties afforded for uninterrupted communion, she 
suffered her head to rest trustingly on his shoul- 
der, while the pretty nothings from her lips 
were silenced in a way that brought the blood 
to her temples in a delirium of bliss? All this 
he had demanded, when at first he was play- 
fully denied, by his right of cousinship and 
superiority of age—eight years—and she had 
yielded as a loyal subject yields his purse, not 
his principles; to the demand of his rightful 
sovereign, considering herself only too blest in 


| being privileged to contribute in any degree to 


the happiness of the man she loved. She did 
not know that soon these caresses would be 
more to her than life, or light, or warmth—that 
when missed, there would be a craving more 
insatiable than any mere physical want could 
possibly be. But she had never troubled her- 
self to think of this, for, all truth and candor 
herself, she had looked only for truth and can- 
dor in others, and had never for an instant 
doubted that the end of all this delightful in- 
tercourse would be, in due time, a proposition, 
to make her his wife, and then she grew giddy 
with delight at the bare anticipation of a time 
when she might watch for his coming each day, 
instead of, as now, at dreary intervals of a 
week. 

Poor simpleton! The scales had this day 
fallen from her mental vision with a sudden- 
ness which to the natural would have proved 
fatal. Having strayed from her party in search 
of shells, and being lured by voices in a seem- 
ingly opposite direction, Minnie attempted to 
reach them by a direct cut across the island. 
Bewildered by the mazes of the underbrush she 
was threading, she came suddenly on a leafy 
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bower, where sat Arthur Milburne and the 
blonde village beauty, her lifelong friend and 
inseparable companion—she, daintily fingering 
the brown curls that clustered around his white 
forehead, and he, with an arm about her waist, 
dwelling in impassioned tones on the happiness 
which awaited them when their now brief term 
of engagement had expired. 

Minnie Bradway stood still perforce and not 
from choice, and listened with bated breath and 
dilated eye to the words of her false lover, then 
turning fled through bush, bramble, and brier, 
little recking where, only so that the distance 
between her and the hated life-picture she had 
just looked upon in that never to be forgotten 
arbor might steadily increase. She was not so 
wretched as to be unconscious of the scratches 
and abrasions received in ‘her flight, and, on 
reaching the water’s edge, bathed her flushed 
face and bare, smarting arms in the cool liquid, 
venting, meanwhile, some very unromantic 
wishes. 

‘*T wish I had stayed home and made father’s 
overalls, as my step-mother wanted me to, and 
not made brother Ben leave the harvesting to 
bring me here. Itis good enough forme. Oh, 
oh! to think what a fool I have been. I’ve a 
good mind to walk straight out into that water 
and lie down. It would be the very best thing 
I could do; nobody cares for me, nobody would 
mourn for me, and maybe when he saw my 
dead face he would—but I won’t do it. He 
shall never know how much I cared for him, 
the false thing! But, oh! how I have loved 
him,’’ and thus alternating between hot flashes 
of anger and vehement bursts of grief she for- 
got everything in her selfish sorrow—her com- 
panions, the enjoyments of the day—all. 

At length, when a boy in a fishing-scow drew 
near the shore, she beckoned him and offered, 
as the price of rowing her to the main land, not 
the well-filled purse with which heroines in 
such cases are always provided, but a couple of 
golden apples and some sugar cookies which 
she had thoughtfully placed in a side pocket 
on leaving home. The boy’s eyes glistened at 
sight of these treasures, and, gathering an arm- 
ful of cool, green branches, he carpeted care- 
fully the half of his dirty boat. Crouching 
down on these, Minnie gave directions for him 
to row into a little alcove, so that she might 
land unperceived by the others, and here, hid- 
den by a clump of chestnuts, she had been 
striving for two long hours to reconcile herself 
to the desolation that loomed up like a mount- 
ain before her. She had succeeded so far that 
indignation was nearly dead, and, like a grieved 
child for its lost treasure, she was shedding 
bitter tears of regret for the past blissful hours, 
which could never, never return. 

So, when Arthur Milburne, the one of all 
ethers she should not then have seen, came 
suddenly on her retirement, she was in a very 
poor plight to carry out her preformed resolu- 





tions of concealment. Besides, she wasn’t used 
to it, and, had she followed impulse rather than 
reason, the poor wounded thing would have 
fluttered right back to the hand that sent the 
arrow, hoping that, though he had been cruel 
enough to give the blow, he might yet pity her 
anguish. To hear him say even this would be 
some comfort—something to hold to in the 
blank darkness in which she was groping. 

Only a little time had elapsed, less than I 
have been writing or you reading, since Min- 
nie’s half indignant refutation of the “‘ stories,’’ 
and Arthur Milburne rose up slowly from the 
turf at her feet, and moved away, saying, sor- 
rowfully, “I see you do not want my company 
now.” But there had been ample time for a 
fresh surge of sorrow to sweep over the young 
girl’s heart, for that heart to make heard its 
wild, yearning cry for pity, and now a pair of 
clasped hands were stretched pleadingly to- 
wards him, and the look of mute entreaty in 
her dark eyes would have been irresistible to 
any one, much less to him who had been watch- 
ing eagerly for some token of returning tender- 
ness. A second later the shining head was 
pressed to its home; unimpassioned, cousinly 
kisses fell on the wet cheek and brow, and, 
with tender, caressing touch, he smoothed away 
from face and neck the disordered hair. 

‘““ What is it?’”’ he whispered. ‘‘ What has 
grieved you?’ For, though he suspected a 
part of the truth, he yet wished to know from 
her own lips the whole, that his conduct might 
be governed accordingly. If she was only a 
little jealous, he could soon pacify her and rein- 
state himself in the old position without any 
trouble, but, if by any process she had dis- 
covered all, why that required different treat- 
ment altogether ; for, you see, unprincipled as 
a part of his conduct might seem’ in the eyes of 
others, he had yet his own code of honor to 
which he adhered undeviatingly. He very 
much feared that she had learned all, when at 
his words she broke into a low wail, and he 
was little prepared for the utter abandon of 
grief exhibited, when, with a convulsive move- 
ment, she lifted one hand and drawing his face 
to hers, sobbed :— 

*O Arthur! kill me, kill me! but do not say 
you love another.”’ 

‘‘Minnie, Minnie, you are wild. Who has 
told you this ?” 

“T saw it, Arthur; I saw it in the grove on 
the island. I didn’t mean to, but I saw it all. 
Oh, speak! speak! tell me that it was a dream 
—a dreadful dream—that it was some one else 
in whose arms Irene Waterman lay. Take, 
oh, take away this heavy, aching thing in my 
bosom, and give me back the light and joy of 
yesterday, Arthur, Ar—’”’ The clasping hand 
dropped away from his neck, a quiver passed 
through the frame, and Minnie forgot her sor- 
rows for a brief, blessed moment. 

Like a thunderbolt came to Arthur Milburne 
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a sense of the enormity of his sin. He had 
never meant it should come to this. Born to 
the inheritance of a faultlessly beautiful person, 
combined with a grace and suavity of manner 
that found its way to all hearts, old and young, 
men and women alike, he yet never seemed to 
excite the envy of any; but, on the contrary, 
wore his honors so naturally and gracefully, 
showing withal so much genial good nature and 
real kindness of heart, that this homage was 
paid him, as he at last came to receive it, as 
his by virtue of merit. He seemed, in short, a 
sort of mental magnet, whose sides were all 
positive, drawing to itself other minds, who re- 
ceived the electric force according to their ca- 
pacity or calibre. Perhaps a part of the secret 
of his success lay in that rare faculty of placing 
every one at perfect ease with himself and 
everybody else ; but by far the larger part lay 
in the possession of the rarer one of persuading 
every person with whom he came in contact 
that he or she was, for the time being, the one 
of all others whom he most desired to meet. 
Those who could be caught by no artifice, be- 
guiled by no flattery, yielded unconsciously to 
this subtle influence, this nameless fascination. 

But Arthur Milburne had never studied hu- 
man nature, had no deep insight which enabled 
him to read the different motives which actu- 
ated different persons, and so could not, had 
he wished, discriminate between the hollow 
smiles of flattery given by the practised woman 
of the world, and the look of deep devotion he 
had met in the eyes of many, among them his 
gentle young cousin. He had given to herand 
to others a thousand meaningless caresses, as 
one eats a surfeit of sugar-plums because one 
has them handy; said a thousand sweet and 
pleasant things, which he meant should go in 
one ear and out the other, feeling amply re- 
warded for his pains in the quiet blushes called 
up, the shy glances of kindling eyes, or the half 
uttered adulations falling from bolder lips. 
These things had no weight in his own eyes, 
and he never troubled himself to reflect how 
they might seem in the eyes of another, or, if 
he did think at all, it was only to conclude that 
there was as much difference in women in the 
matter of receiving a compliment as there was 
in men about giving them; and who ever sawa 
man that underestimated his accomplishments 
in that line? Besides, in the absence of his be- 
trothed (she had been for two years in a distant 
seminary), he had found it absolutely essential 
that some means be contrived to drive away 
the ennui which is the sure result of a life of 
idleness, and with no one had he enjoyed more 
the passing of a leisure hour than with Minnie. 
True, an uncomfortable sensation had some- 
times crept over him when he remembered that 
the principal reason for not wishing his engage- 
ment made known was, that he should be robbed 
of a large share of the worshipful incense now 
offered him, and which, partly from an inherent 
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appetite, and partly from long habit, had come 
to be the manna on which his soul fed. But, 
in justice to him be it said, he had never 
dreamed of arousing in any bosom such a depth 
of feeling as had been shown by the uncon- 
scious girlat hisside. His vanity and self-love 
were fed to the fullest, and, I think, in that 
hour, had there been no previous tie, he would 
have pledged himself to Minnie ; partly out of 
pity, and partly in compensation for the suffer- 
ing he had caused. As it was, he could only 
fall back on the defensive, hoping to be able to 
clear himself from intentional guilt so far, at 
least, as to keep her on his list of friends, and, 
perhaps (he devoutly hoped so), a little spark 
of the old love left smouldering in the ashes. 

I assert, apodictically, that it could not have 
been of love of which it was said, ‘‘ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,’’ albeit, this es- 
sence can never be to men what it is to women. 
With the latter it is the meat of the affectionai 
system; with the former it is only the season- 
ing, which gives zest to every other good thing. 

Arthur held tenderly for a moment the 
stricken girl, regarding her pale face with real 
sorrow, when he remembered that something 
should be done for her recovery. At this in- 
stant the sound of approaching voices roused 
him to the necessity of making some sort of an 
explanation of the condition of things, and a 
programme was quickly made out. Waving his 
handkerchief high in air, he answered to their 
loud calls, and Minnie, to his great joy, opened 
her eyes at the first sound. Then he said, hur- 
riedly: ‘Minnie, you are really ill. Our com 
panions are coming; if you would have them 
kept in ignorance of the cause, leave everything 
tome. I willtake youhome.”’ Lifting her head, 
he leaned it against the tree, then rising, laid his 
hand on the soft, dark curls with a lingering 
pressure, @ movement which signified only a 
deal of kindness and sympathy, buat which 
sent her foolish young heart leaping to her 
throat with the thought, ‘“‘He does love me a 
little, after all, and I have not worshipped him 
so for nothing.” 

When will women learn to accept these trifles 
at what they are worth—for what they are 
meant—as simply expressions of a kind inte- 
rest, such as exists between brothers and sis- 
ters, and might between good men and women 
without harm to any one, but for this proneness 
on the part of the latter to misconstrue and 
magnify? The world will have taken a long 
stride towards happiness when women cease to 
misinterpret this mute alphabet—this sign- 
manual and optical of the other sex ; and the 
millennium will not be far off when men, who 
call themselves noble and upright, forget to 
hint through this medium at a warmer friend- 
ship—a deeper admiration than they dare ex- 
press in words. 

To the two or three who came up first, Ar- 
thur said, in an injured tone: “I feared you 
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had forgottén our existence. I found Minnie 
here half an hour ago quite ill, and would have 
come for some of you at once, but she thought 
she would be well enough soon to return, and 
did not like to alarm you. Now, if one of you 
would bring my buggy round—the turf is even 
if you keep up a little way from the shore—I 
will take her home; it will be two or three 
hours before her brother will come for her, and 
she must not wait. Bob, if I am not back by 
the time you break up, take Irene home with 
your sisters, and I will come down for her this 
evening. It’s a good five miles down to Cap- 
tain Bradway’s, and I shall have to drive 
slowly. Poor girl,’’ he added, in an aside to a 
fresh group who came up just then, ‘‘I hope 
she is not going to be sick, but is, as she says, 
only a little overworked, thongh I think her 
flushed face and severe headache indicate 
fever.’’ In all this there was but one literal 
mistake, and that was in the matter of wishing 
to call her friends at first, for long before he 
found her, Minnie had cried herself into a se- 
vere headache. 

The girls smoothed back her hair, bathed her 
hot face and hands, and watched with anxious 
eyes her wavering steps to the carriage, into 
the depths of which she sunk back wearily, 
glad to be beyond their—to her—curious eyes, 
and wondering, vaguely, why sach a chill 
should have crept over her when Irene Water- 
man’s lips touched her forehead a moment 
before. Did she, too, know and pity her infatu- 
ation—her folly? That were, indeed, the drop 
too much. 

When they had reached the roadside, she 
turned to her companion with, “‘I have one 
question to ask ; I havearight to know. Does’’ 
—the word hurt her—‘‘does Irene know any- 
thing—that I have cared for you ?”’ 

‘*No, Minnie, Iam certain that she nor any 
one knows anything; and I confess I am puz- 
zled to guess how things could have come to 
such a pass without any suspicion on my part 
of the nature of your feelings towards me. I 
liked you—have felt a deep interest in your 
happiness—pitied your loveless condition in 
your stepmother’s home, and enjoyed, more 
than I can tell, the pleasant hours spent in 
your society ; but, candidly, I do not remember 
ever to have said anything which could have 
been interpreted into a profession of anything 
more.”’ 

Minnie knew this was true. There had been 
no allusions toa future lifetime spent together— 
that she was dearer to him than any other— 
nothing beyond the enjdyments of the present 
hour ; but, tothe young girl, unacquainted with 
the ways of men, and measuring all things by 
her own standard, she had come to regard every 
caress, every tender word, every glance of the 
dark, earnest eye, as more than any mere ver- 
bal profession. . 

All this passed through her mind instantly, 








and, stung with shame and a sense of injury, 
she answered, with sudden vehemence: ‘No, 
there has been nothing in words ; but you did 
ask me to love you. You asked me with 
your eyes, with your begging lips, that were 
forever seeking mine, with your whole man- 
ner; and now, when I have given you all that 
life has to give—not love merely, but a wild, 
idolatrous worship—the first and best feelings 
of a pure heart, you turn and coolly tell me 
that it was unsought, unexpected. Oh, this is 
a depth of misery which I never thought to 
reach! I have been foolish, so foclish and 
blind, but I have not been false. I have had no 
train of admirers, as some girls have, among 
whom you could mingle and say, ‘I am but 
doing as others do.’ To those for whom I did 
not care, I have shown my feelings so unmis- 
takably that they have gone their own way 
without any needless humiliation on their part, 
or shallow triumphs on mine. And I thought 
you were doing so by me, and now—and now” — 
Again the disappointed, shame-burdened girl 
buried her face in her hands, and, leaning back 
in the farthest recess of the carriage, vented 
broken sobs and bitter tears. 

**Don’t, don’t,”’ said Arthur, pressing bis un- 
gloved hand on both her own, ‘‘I am a wretch, 
Minnie, and the realization of it makes me al- 
most as miserable as you can be. I would give 
all I possess to undo the mischief I have done ; 
but I thought that you and all women received 
these things as the homage due from our sex 
to yours, and I tremble to think that there 
are others who may suffer as you have done, 
though I, perhaps, shall never know it.’’ 

** Arthur,” said the girl, in a solemn tone, for 
she had grown from childhood to mature wo- 
manhood in the past few hours, “have you 
done by others as you have done by me? Then 
you are not worthy one of their tears or mine ; 
and the most I regret is, that inopportune cir- 
cumstances should have revealed to you all my 
weakness and folly. If I could have had afew 
days to myself, after learning the truth of—of 
your engagement to another, I might have 
schooled myself to concealment, and you nor 
any one should have been the wiser. As it is, 
I will do the best I can, and the recollection 
that I have given my love without even the 
asking, and that, too, to one who could only 
regret the gift, wil), I think, in the future make 
me as distrustful and wary as even the most 
worldly could desire. I believe I know now 
how women are taught to trifle. They do it in 
retaliation of their own wrongs ; but’’—and she 
lifted her eyes reverently—‘“‘so help me, Hea- 
ven, J will never doit! I have one request to 
make; it is, that no one, even Irene, shall ever 
share the knowledge you have gained this day. 
It would be an unnecessary humiliation, added 
to that which I am now enduring.”’ 

‘¢ Eternity shall never reveal it,” was the an- 
swer, in a low, uneven tone, while a quick 
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movement across the eyes betrayed something | 


unusual there ; ‘‘and I have something to ask 
you, too; your forgiveness—the privilege of 
being your friend. And, Minnie, every act of 
the future shall prove to you that I do not de- 
spise yeur love, though I cannot return it as 
I would. Indeed, it is as well that I cannot, for 
I could never hope to give measure for measure, 
and the divided, selfish interest which I fear is 
all I have to bestow on any one now, would be 
a poor return for the affection you have lavished 
on me. I will bless you for it always. But, 
Minnie, we have almost reached your home. 
Say, shall we be friends? May I see you some- 
times?”’ 

A spasm, as of some sudden pain, swept over 
Minnie’s features, but after a moment she said, 
resolutely: ‘‘ No! not asin times past. I shall 
be your friend, I cannot help it. This love has 
been of no mushroom growth; it will not die in 
an hour. I wish I could be angry. I have 
read of such things, but I cannot; and as I feel 
now, it will be long before I can meet you and 
not show in my looks enough to arouse suspi- 
cion in the minds of others. You will spare me 
as much as youcan. And, Arthur—there was 
a world of renunciation in the sad eyes lifted 
to his face—may you be happy. I first thought 
you had meant to trifle with me, but I do not 
now. The fault has been more my own; I took 
everything for granted too much, because I— 
you know—I—it will be a lesson to me,”’’ finish- 
ing the sentence very differently from what she 
had at first purposed. 

‘ And another to me, dear Minnie, believe 
me. I will have a care that no woman ever 
reads in my actions anything beyond the merest 
friendship, and better even not that than that 
results like this should follow. Will this as- 
surance comfort you ?’’ 

A look of mingled love, regret, and gratitude 
was his answer. 

“In three months,’’ he continued, ‘‘ Irene 
will be my wife. Should our happiness be fleet- 
ing, should she not prove as a wife all that I 
have hoped, my thoughts will be forever revert- 
ing to the pure, fond heart I have this day cast 
away from me. O Minnie, I wish I had never 
known of this !’’ 

It was her turn to soothe, to admonish now. 
“Tt would be wrong, Arthur, to let a thought 
of that kind come between you. I shall know 
whose fault it is if you are not happy. Irene 
is good ; she must love you, perhaps more rea- 
sonably than—and if she is not the slave to 
your every caprice as another might have been, 
it may be better for you both. I hope so.”’ 

As the carriage drew up to the gate, Minnie 
gathered her shawl about her, and Arthur Mil- 
burne, alighting slowly, took her in his arms 
and placed her on the turf as if she had been a 
sacred thing. 

“‘Good-by, Arthur,” she faltered, reaching 
her hand. 





It was taken and held a moment, but the 
tight-pressed lips gave no answer, and if the 
tying of the horse seemed a weary process to 
the sharp-eyed watcher at the window, it was 
none too long to clear away the mistiness which 
had gathered about Arthur’s eyes, and which 
may have retarded his movements a little. 

Minnie dragged her heavy feet and heavier 
heart up the stairs. Into that chamber the joy- 
ous, happy girl of the morning would never, 
never enter again. She was guiltless of wrong, 
and a cheerful serenity would come after the 
lapse of months, but the feet would never again 
trip responsive to the light beat of a heart un- 
touched by sorrow. There would be snatches of 
hymns—old, half-forgotten ballads, trilled in 
an absent manner, so absent that if you said, 
** What was that, Minnie?’ the answer would 
be, half sadly, ‘‘L’m sure I don’t know; didn’t 
know I was singing atall;’’ but the gush of bird 
song, the spontaneous utterance of a gladness 
that would not be repressed by toil or petty 
cares, will pass her lips nevermore. 

There was no need of Arthur’s fifteen min- 
utes’ conversation with the sharp-eyed step- 
mother to convince her of Minnie’s illness, or, 
at least, of her unfitness for any but the lightest 
duties at present. The pale face and languid 
step, usually alert, however unwelcome the 
task, were proof indisputable. This woman 
seemed to have one, and we had liked to have 
said but one, tender point. Real, bonajide bodily 
suffering touched her. She knew what sick- 
ness was ; that is, pain in the body corporal; 
but for this hunger of the soul for sympathy, 
this desire for praise or appreciation, this in- 
clination to find rest from active labors in a 
book instead of the soothing click of knitting 
needles, or the monotonous darnings of a vo- 
luminous stocking basket, was something she 
had no patience with. She had no need of it; 
why should another? So Minnie had more 
consideration shown her in the few weeks that 
followed than in all her past life, and the re- 
membrance of this shadow of kindness did 
more towards smoothing after trials than any 
words of mine can show. Much she needed it. 

She thought to bury her love—meant to, tried 
to; and did as most women do, that is, lay it 
tenderly, pityingly away in a deeper recess of 
the heart, gathering together its beautiful ha- 
biliments—treasured words, gentle tones, lov- 
ing glances, every sweet and tender memory 
with which to garnish its sepulchre, and then 
‘*she goeth often to the grave to weep.”” She 
may smile before the world, but secretly longs 
for the hour when she may hold silent com- 
munion with her dead. ‘‘ Love dies not by 
sudden wrench.’’ We sometimes read of the 
love of a proud woman changing to hate at 
the first breath of scorn, the first intimation of 
the unworthiness of its object, but those who 
prate in this way are about as fit to talk of wo- 
men’s hearts, as to attempt a truthful portrait- 
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ure of the bowels of Etna. It is a slow process 
at best, this tearing out an image that seems to 
have taken root and interlaced with every 
fibre. Of course the task is rendered easier, 
accomplished quicker, where a consciousness 
exists that we have erred palpably, almost wil- 
fully, in persisting to clothe a very imperfect 
mortal with an aureola such as angels might, 
from a sense of unworthiness, shrink to wear ; 
magnifying virtues and throwing a glamour 
over faults, till suddenly the mask falls, and 
we waken painfully to stubborn facts, to our 
own blindness, to a certainty that nothing is 
left to do but go to work and unravel the beau- 
tiful fabric we have woven—alas! how often out 
of purely imaginary materials. How strange 
when the smooth, strong, silken thread of yes- 
terday turns to cobwebs in our hands to-day! 
Experiences of this sort make us hard and 
bitter, lessen our faith in God and man, dry 
the juices which feed our better natures, and 
leave us less fitted either to live or die. All 
suffering may have its uses, we are assured it 
does; but the benefits accruing from this sort 
are most hopelessly hidden from finite vision. 

But when adverse outside circumstances 
come in to bring about a need of dethroning 
the idol, and leave untouched its truth and 
purity, though the pain may be more poignant 
and lasting, the effects are far less deplorable. 
Under this regime sympathies grow deeper, 
charity broader, good and tender impulses 
spring to life, and reach fruition almost with- 
out effort. Unconsciously we turn Godward, 
and loving Him and everybody more for this 
great love which was in our hearts, this fore- 
taste of heaven, grow to wait willingly, unques- 
tioningly. Then only can it be said, “’Tis 
better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all.” 

So Minnie’s trial was lightened wonderfully 
by the belief that Arthur had never meant her 
harm. If there had been trifling, or what 
seemed such to her, it was unintentional. Had 
she been courted, caressed, led on with a de- 
sign and then jilted, it would have been unen- 
durable. She could not have lived, she thought. 

Sut she would. People do not go into a decline 
and die at the first whiff of disappointment, as 
some novelists would have us believe. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine times out of a thou- 
sand they live through it and more of the same 
or a worse sort, and then a little more after 
that, till at a goodly old age they lay down the 
cross and put on the crown, with a full know- 
ledge of the why’s and wherefores which so 
puzzled them in their earth-life. Sometimes, it 
is true, patient love and long forbearance meet 
their just reward here, but these are the excep- 
tions and not the rule; and disappointed heroes 
und heroines live and go on with their life- 
work, whatever it may be; if toil, privation, 
and care, why they toil more, endure more, 
philosophize more ; if ease, attention, and lux- 





ury, then they turn to these and recuperate 
swiftly or slowly, as the nature of the wound 
and the temperament of the person may be. 


It would be very romantic—please some of 
my young readers intensely, no doubt; older 
ones would not believe it—if I should record in a 
closing paragraph that Irene Waterman broke 
off her engagement with her handsome lover 
immediately on learning that he had been doing 
some very unhandsome flirting with halfadozen 
girls of her acquaintance, among them her 
dearest friend ; for that was the way it went to 
her, through no fault of Minnie’s, however. 
The sharp eyed step-mother drew her own con- 
clusions, and gossiped accordingly. 

But Irene, though as good as most women, 
didn’t do anything of the kind. She was a lit- 
tle resentful at first, then grieved, and, donning 
hat and sack, went dowh to ask Minnie about 
it, as she was the only one to whom she would 
condescend to repeat such a thing. By this 
time (two months) Minnie had reached a point 
in the practice of deception that enabled her to 
say—taking the opportunity to plunge into the 
depths of the work-box after Eddie’s ball— 
“Oh! that was nothing; we are cousins, you 
know,” and then went on with the game with 
such unwonted animation as to cause her 
young brother to open his eyes wide in amaze- 
ment. Then she went into the particulars of 
Alice’s last attack of the croup, and brought 
out a new pattern for a bed quilt—*‘ The Rose 
of Sharon.” She sighed a little when she 
thought of the different use to which she had 
meant to put it, that of surprising all her friends 
with an invitation to a quilting when—but she 
resolved not to think of it, and told Irene with 
a forced smile that she would assist her in cut- 
ting and arranging the pieces any time when 
she would come down with her materials. 

That winter Tom Ainslie offered himself to 
Minnie, but she knew she did not love him as 
she could love—as a woman ought to love the 
man she marries—and told him so, though she 
prudently forbore revealing the story of her 
late unrequited attachment. But Tom was 
very patient, very persistent, and very loving, 
and who so obidurate as to wi‘istand always 
these qualities? Besides, her father had died 
in the interim, and her home was less than ever 
ahome. Soat last she lifted Tom to the beati- 
tudes by standing with him at the altar and lis- 
tening absently to the ceremony, while, at the 
very instant of her responses, she was contrast- 
ing mentally the dark-browed man at her side 
with the fair, classic face of Arthur Milburne, 
whose brown curls of silky softness clustered 
on his forehead like an infant’s—the eyes, of 
whose color and expression she was as ignorant 
as if they had not for years lit only in her 
smile, dimmed enly in her frown, with the ten- 
der, earnest ones of another, into whose depths 
she had looked till she almost wondered if 
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Heaven did not lie beyond—the thrill of bliss 

which had filled her soul at the touch of those 

perfect lips with the involuntary turning away 

with which she had met, not endured that sin- 
‘gle betrothal kiss of Ainslie’s. 

‘‘Horrid!’’ exclaims some novice in these 
affairs, or some wife who succeeded in gaining 
her Arthur. 

My dear, there are many marriages like this. 
Not that there can be any excuse offered for 
such a course, but they will do it. Half the 
people you know did it. They persuade them- 
selves that the end sanctifies the means ; that 
when folks can’t do as they would they must 
do as they can, and, though it may be entirely 
inconsistent with their otherwise perfect theory 
of morality, they usually pacify their con- 
sciences by the reflection that they have con- 
tributed to the happiness of another, and that, 
at least, is commendable—duty, in fact. 

* But it is wicked and wrong,” persists Miss 
Verdant, “to marry in that way, and a judg- 
ment will surely follow.”’ 

Possibly ; but likely as not the judgment 
when it does come rests heaviest on the true 
and loving heart, and not on him of the false 
promises and broken vows. Let us give it up 
then that He doeth all things well, and that 
what we know not now we shall learn here- 
after. 

Minnie acted according to the light that was 
in her. She meant to do her whole duty as a 
wife, and she succeeded perfectly, at least, in 
all nominal points. But the period of her pro- 
bation was short. Ainslie had long had the 
seeds of consumption in his system, and an un- 
avoidable exposure in a severe storm developed 
it alarmingly. Change of climate was recom- 
mended, and they removed immediately to a 
healthful Western city. For a time hope re- 
vived, and he looked forward fondly to a con- 
tinuation of his almost perfect wedded bliss, 
for he was not exacting, and Minnie’s uniformly 
kind and gentle bearing towards him fully satis- 
fied him. Moreover, the tender solicitude aris- 
ing from his still dangerous condition, to which 
her clearer vision would not be blinded, was 
mistaken in his too willing mind for the dawn 
of a deeper, warmer feeling, and, with his 
theory of the affections that ‘‘ love begets love,”’ 
this result had been firmly expected. If she 
was undemonstrative, irresponsive to his ca- 
resses, it was attributed to the sweet, womanly 
reserve which characterized all her actions, and 
had, in fact, been her chief attraction from the 
first hour of their acquaintance. Happily he 
could not know of the wild whirl of emotion 
which a single olden memory had power to 
send through her frame, a perfect mental tor- 
nado sweeping away, like straws in its path, 
the barriers she had builded against its ap- 
proach—barriers made up of pride, patience, 
and a resolution to forget the past in the duties 
of the present. She grew discouraged some- 





times at the formidapbleness of the task, to find 
the work of weary weeks undone by giving 
way for a single hour to thought and memory, 
and sometimes, when she fancied the old love 
was extinguished almost, it rose Phoenix like 
before her in proportions seemingly stronger 
and more alluring than ever. 

Two years went by and a new light was shed 
on her way, a new, soft, strange, sweet light. 
A baby daughter lay in dimpled beauty on her 
arm, and when, at her request, a shaded light 
was brought that she might see its features, it 
was with more than. motherly instinct that 
her heart leaped out to it. A low cry escaped 
her lips, and she closed her eyes as if to shut 
out the vision. Her child looked like Arthur 
Milburne ! 

‘“‘ What is it, darling?” said poor, blind, de- 
voted Tom. ‘“‘Some sudden pain? I will give 
you wine. There, that will make you well. 
And, nurse, come and take this child away ; 
she is too weak yet, poor thing, even to look 
at it.” 

**No, no, no!’’ whispered Minnie, drawing it 
closer involuntarily. I am better now; let me 
keep it.’’ And so through the long days she 
lay and drank in its strange beauty, an elixir 
that gave with every breath a new impetus to 
life and happiness. The only drawback was a 
vague sense of guilt when in Tom’s presence, as 
if he might suspect the secret of her overween- 
ing love for the child, or that he was being 
robbed by so much of his rightful place in her 
affections. It was this that made her at times 
turn from a contemplation of her infant’s face 
to look into his eyes with a long, questioning 
look, as if she would penetrate his innermost 
thoughts; but when she read only a deeper 
tenderness, a more abiding trust, her heart 
swelled towards the generous, unsuspecting 
man, and, out of sheer gratitude, she lifted her 
lips to receive the kiss which, she knew, hung 
trembling always on his for her. 

Now Tom’s rapture knew no bounds. His 
patient love had found its reward, and the ad- 
vent ofthat babe was blessed as never another’s 
was on earth, for it proved the only lacking 
link which bound Minnie to him. She did not 
undeceive him. What need? It would have 
been cruel to say: ‘‘I do not love you, Tom— 
not as you would have me love you—only with 
the affection one might feel towards a kind and 
noble brother. The image in my heart is not 
effaced, will never be, strive as you may, but I 
respect and esteem you, and you are the father 
of my child; as such I will honor and be true 
to you in life and in death as I promised.’’ 

“‘T say, Minnie; strange, isn’t it, how these 
younkers take back?’’ and he laid a finger 
fondly on the cheek of the babe, whilé an arm 
encircled the mother’s waist. ‘‘ Now, your pa- 
rents and mine had both dark hair and eyes, 
but I had a sweet, blue-eyed sister with bright, 
sunny ringlets almost like these—died in her 
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tenth year. I have heard my mother say that 
one of her grandparents somewhere had pos- 
sessed the same traits in a marked degree. 
But I do not see where this child got its broad 
forehead and Grecian nose, unless from your 
father; his were similar. And there’s intellect 
there, let me tell you; if there’s anything in 
phrenology, she will be a scholar and a poet. 
Eh! Minnie, think of that; little pet here cut- 
ting a figure in the literary world. But what 
ails you, darling? One of your headaches com- 
ing on? Your face is so flushed. I remember 
now you were up half the night with my cough. 
You must go and lie down; do, I’ll jog the 
eradle.”’ 

Surely, ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
to be wise.”” Minnie watched, and tended, and 
nursed up to the last hour of his life the poor, 
deceived, or rich, deceived husband, whichever 
way it may be. She missed and mourned 
him, at last, as her truest, best friend, and felt 
deeply the isolation in which she was left. It 
was a comfort, his faintly whispered assurance, 
that she had blessed, beyond the power of words 
to tell, these, his later years, and a relief to think 
that now at least there was no infidelity in her 
thoughts turning back to those other days, the 
days before that first and heaviest shadow fell 
on her path. Oftener than before the stone 
was rolled away from the grave of her “‘ buried 
love,”” yet there it lay unchanged, scarcely 
dimmed. ‘I wish I could forget,” she said, 
sometimes, but, with the face of her child con- 
stantly before her, that seemed a hopeless wish. 

A few years passed, and a message came 
that the sharp-eyed woman who had embittered 
all her youth, driven her almost to the verge of 
distraction with her cold and unsympathetic 
treatment, had been seized with a fatal cancer ; 
and knewing better than anybody else Minnie’s 
unselfish and loving disposition, declared she 
could not die till assured that her orphan chil- 
dren should find in their half sister a second 
mother and guardian. Minnie’s answer was to 
appear in person, accepting without hesitation 
the weighty charge assigned her, and entered 
upon her lifework with an energy that pro- 
mised a thorough completion. 

The sharp eyes grew dim with gathering 
tears when she turned one day and saw stand- 
ing by her bed, obedient as ever to her sum- 
mons, the woman who, as a child, had been the 
victim of a system of harshness which could be 
accounted for only on the principle of a settled 
antipathy. Sickness, and the thought of leaving 
her own little ones in a condition even less 
protected, awakened remorse, and she plead as 
only a mother can plead, that the children 
might be treated kindly, if nct for her sake for 
the sake of their mutual father who, she af- 
firmed, would have shielded his eldest and 
favorite child had he been able. 

“They shall be cared for for your sake, 
mother,’’ said Minnie, melted wholly by the 





sight of the pinched features and penitent 
tones; ‘“‘you were kind to me once. I have 
never forgotten it, never will. So put your 
mind at rest; there is nothing between us.” 

“You mean,” said the old woman, bending 
on her a searching look—‘“‘ you mean that last 
year you stayed to home when you tried to make 
me think you was sick. I knew better, though 
I didn’t let on to you. Lord bless you, child, 
your father wa’n’t the man I loved, an’ I knew 
all the sym’toms as well as ef it ’d been me in- 
stid of you. You see I went to his uncle’s to 
live when I was ’bout sixteen, an’ though you 
wouldn’t think it now, had a purty fage of my 
own. He used to call me ‘little Hit,’ coz he 
sed he didn’t like Mehitable, an’ never came to 
the kitchen for a glass of shavin’ water or to 
the pantry for a lunch, without stoppin’ to say 
somethin’ kind to me, an’ to show me how 
han’some his face was with a smile on it. After 
a spell he got so he ’d come without any excuse, 
an’ one day when Ole Dinah was out in the 
garden a-pickin’ currants he came in an’ drawed 
his chair close to where I was a-stemmin’ on 
’em and eat his fill. Fin’ly, sez he, ‘These 
things is awful sour, ain’t they, little Hit? I 
wish I had something sweet to take the taste 
out.’ 

*** What’ll you hev’, Master Harry ?’ sez I, 
innocently, an’ lookin’ up met his eye all a- 
dancin’ as I’d never seen it afore. 

*** This,’ sez he; an’ takin’ my face iy his 
two hands give me a long, sweet kiss. 

**T was too happy to speak for a minit. Ole 
Dinah come in jest then, an’ he was eatin’ cur- 
rants agin as busy as could be. I felt that kiss 
all day every once ’n’ a while creepin’ over me 
like a happy dream, but somethin’ kep’ tellin’ 
me I hadn’t orter stay there any longer. I 
do’no what it was, for nobody ’d ever sed any 
thing to me ’boutsech things then. Nex’ night 
he came roun’ onto the kitchen stoop where I 
yust to setevenin’s in the moonlight, an’ I told 
him I must go ’way. I remember I cried, an’ 
sed I’d no home an’ nowhere to go to. 

“* Little Hit,’ sez he, ‘I’m ’fraid you’ve 
took to heart the kiss I give you yisterday. 
It’s no harm, none in the world! But you 
needn’t hev’ any more fears, nor leave your 
place. I’m a-goin’ away to-morrow, to be gone 
@ year.’ 

“‘T’d a given a hundred kisses then to hev’ 
had him stay. I grew so weak an’ trembly 
that I had to clutch the post to keep from 
fallin’. ‘Will you be sorry when I’m gone, 
an’ glad to see me when I come back?’ sez he, 
in a voice I’d never heerd afore. I looked up 
to see if he was a-mocking me, for it seemed to 
me he knew I was jest ready to die; but he 
looked so sorrowful I pitied him, an’ without 
knowing what I did stretched out my hands to 
him. He put both his strong arms ’round me 
an’ kissed’ me ever so many times, then put- 
ting me down on one of the benekes went off 
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towards the orchard without sayin’ a word. I | 


sot there hopin’ he ’d come back, but he didn’t, 
an’ next mornin’ afore day he was gone. All 
that year I was a willin’ slave at the work, 
thinkin’ of nothin’ day nor night but young 
master Harry, cryin’ myself to sleep many a 
night when the thought came over me that he 
might forget ‘little Hit,’ though I didn’t b’leve 
he would. He writ two or three times to his 


the letters when the family was to-meetin’ to 
see when he was comin’ home. At last one 
mornin’ they sed he’d be there the next with 
two or three friends. I was no help to nobody 
that day. I burnt the meat for breakfast all 
to a crisp, put coffee into granny’s teapot, an’ 
a han’ful of sage into the family coffee-pot ; an’ 
when at dinner they found I ’d gathered mother- 
wort instid of nettles for greens they spit out 
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the widder in the fall, jest six year arfter Har- 


| ry’s death.”’ 


‘IT never supposed you knew anything of 
my mother,” said Minnie, in some trepidation, 
**vou never spoke of her before.’’ 


**No, an’ good reason why. I hated her; 


| and yer father knew it, though not till arfter 


he married me; so we ’greed not to mention 


| her.’” 
uncle, an’ I listened at key-holes, or hunted 


“Why did you stay with them, then?” asked 


| Minnie, with a trifle of reproach in her tone. 


the bitter stuff an’ sent me to bed afore I'd.) 


p’isoned ’em all ‘to death, they said. I was 
glad on it, though, for now I could think of him 
all the time. I didn’t go to bed that night, but 
basted some old lace into the neck of my frock, 
an’ let down a tuck, and made a bow out of 
some old bunnit strings for my head. Then I 


**T shouldn’t; but ‘granny,’ as we called her, 
Harry’s a’nt, wouldn’t never consent to my 
goin’ on no ’count. I guess my hate didn’t 
hender my usin’ her well enough what time 
she did live. She died when you was born, 
four years arfter. Ole granny went a spell 
arfter that. Yer father was poorly then, an’ 
runnin’ behind hand terrible. He never was 
no great shakes gittin’ long. When I come to 
ax for my pay—’bout seven hundred, intrust 


lan’ all—he couldn’t raise ’thout sellin’ the 


| an’ tak keer of his youngun. 


sot down by the winder an’ waited for day- 


light.’’ 

The old woman stopped and lay perfectly 
still, with an expression on her countenance as 
if she were living over something painful in the 
past. Minnie allowed her to rest a while, and 
then, fearing she would not resume her story 
of her own accord, ‘said, softly, ‘‘ What then, 
mother ?”’ 

“Oh!” said she, starting up, “‘ what was I 
sayin’ ?’’ 

**Did he come back ?”’ asked Minnie, calmly. 

“Yes, but his bride was with him. How I 
hated her.” There was all the old sharpness 
in her eyes now. ‘But she didn’t keep him 
long. He was drownded that summer—went 
in a swimmin’ an’ took the cramp, they said. 
She dressed in black an’ sot with the mourners, 
an’ they made a great fuss over her; but that 
night, when she was a-bed an’ asleep, I drawed 
my old red shawl over my head and crept to a 
new grave close to the old willow, and laid 
there till morning. I wanted to die, but I 
didn’t.”’ 

“The grave close to the old willow? Why, 
that is where my mother’s first husband was 
buried.”’ 

“Yes, Harry Milburne. Art Milburne’s 
Uncle Harry. It was he.” Both were silent 
a long time, each busy with her own thoughts. 
“That ’s the way you were cousins, you know? 
No blood relation. Your mother was his uncle’s 
wife once, long afore you was born. You see, 
the old man sot his eyes by Harry—never did 
nothin’ arfter he died, not to ’mount to anythin’. 
The place was run down dretful, an’ he got 
young Bill Bradway to come oh an’ do the 
farmin’. He took the farm in the spring an’ 


place, an’ he axed me to stay an’ see to things, 
I was well nigh 
to’ard thirty, and ’tached to the place, so I 
stayed.”’ 

‘‘My poor father!’ groaned Minnie, in utter 
anguish of soul. What a picture was this of 
his domestic life. A thousand times she had 
wondered how he could ever have mated him- 
self with such a being; but she saw him now, 
feeble in health, broken in spirit at the loss of 
his wife, and pressed with debts and cares. She 
sat long recalling incidents of her girlhood when 
it had seemed asif he might, had he chosen, 
have alleviated her trials a little; but she saw 
it all now, and no thought of injustice ever 
shadowed her father’s memory afterwards. 


| “Tell me more of my mother” she said, at 


| make no diffruns where I be.’ 


length. 

‘Oh dear, I can’t! there ain’t nothin’ to tell 
She was a good enough sort of woman in her 
way, I s’pose, an’ allurs sot a sight more a-store 
by yer father than ever she did by her fust hus- 
ban’. Why, I never could see, for they wa’n’t 
no more to comparison than darkness an’ day- 
light. She’s welcome to him, though, an’ he 
to her in the next world, as fur as I’m con- 
Ef I can’t be near poor Harry, it don’t 
The faintest of 
smiles played around Minnie’s lips at this, and 


cerned. 


| the old lady’s eyes scintillated again. 


| know he did. 


“Do you think he didn’t care for me? I 
Ef he didn’t, what did he kiss 


| me for? an’ what did he come ’round and talk 


‘ 


so long on the kitchen stoop to me for? and— 
oh, dear,’”’ she added, in weak, wailing tones, 
“T pitied you when you was so miserable about 
Art Milburne’s marrying somebody else, and 
now you want to make me think poor Master 
Harry didn’t like me.”’ 

“Perhaps he did, I do not know,” said Min- 
nie; “we will not talk of it any more.’”?” And 
there was no time. Mortgages, debts, and 
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credits—the former large, the latter small— 
were found to be in a perfect jumble, partly on 
paper, partly in the old woman’s memory ; and 
before matters could be arranged even with the 
help of a lawyer, she had gone to test the va- 
lidity of her claim on ‘‘poor Harry.’’ Poor 
Harry, indeed, if her hopes proved well founded. 

Fully half the real estate had to be disposed 
of to clear the orphans from debt, leaving only 
the house and a few exhausted acres for their en- 
tire maintenance, so that Minnie looked forward 
to an incessant battle with poverty waged in 
behalf of others, in addition to her self-imposed 
burden of care, unremitting care, hard work, 
and social isolation, Placed over against this 
was not the hopeful heart, the strong arm, the 
earnest word—all too seldom spoken—of praise 
and appreciation, the tender tone and look of 
love which could have sweetened and made 
welcome all this thankless toil; but she had 
that firmest basis of happiness, the conscious- 
ness of duties, distasteful duties, cheerfully 
performed ; and no gala day of the mere world- 
ling was ever anticipated with half the pleasure 
with which she anticipated the rare hours of 
leisure which might be devoted exclusively to 
the society of her little Ruth. She taught by 
example rather than by precept, the precious, 
though difficult lesson, of entire faith in God ; 
while the simpler ones of truth, trust, hope, 
love, charity, and patience, were presented in 
a garb so sweet and attractive, that no suspicion 
dawned on the mind of the child that they were 
not meantas amusements. Withall a mother’s 
pride she watched, too, though she sometimes 
trembled as she watched her expansion day by 
day into a more perfect type of physical loveli- 
ness. 

But there came a time when she was led to 
doubt the right of her course, to wish she had 
left unheeded the summons of her step-mother 
to whom at least there was no filial debt to 
cancel. It was when she learned that Arthur 
Milburne, having rolled together a princely 
fortune in his city business, had resolved to re- 
turn to the old homestead to spend his days 
and rear his children amid the scenes of his 
own early childhood. Could she meet him and 
not betray the tumult which still agitated her 
whole being at the bare remembrance of his 
voice, the touch of his hand, the pressure of his 
lips? Before this question, fearfully and fal- 
teringly asked, could be answered, another and 
and a weightier one arose. Could she place 
her child, her darling, within the pale of the 
fascinations of Arthur’s two half-grown boys, 
and be guiltless of consequences? No; by ali 
the recollections of her own youth and middle 
age she would not. Ruth should be educated 
under her own eye as far as possible, and then 
a home which had been proffered by her father’s 
brother should be accepted as an escape from 
the dangers which threatened her in her own. 

Great was her relief, at this juncture, to find 





that the young Milburnes had already entered 
a Boy’s Institute in a neighboring state, where 
they were to remain three years with the ex- 
ception of the half-yearly vacations, and, as a 
college course was designed to follow that, she 
could keep her darling under her own wing by 
exercising a double vigilance on the occasions 
of these home visits. During one of them at 
least Ruth would be safe in the sheltering fold 
of “Springside,’’ a famous family school for 
girls a few miles away, whose annals were un- 
tarnished by a single affaire d’amour, and 
whose white walls, white without and within, 
were typical of the lessons of goodness and 
virtue inculcated there. Yet it was not for her 
daughter’s purity Minnie feared, but for her 
happiness. She scarcely hoped to keep the 
young people strangers. They would meet 
now and then, but it should be as little as pos- 
sible, and never with ah opportunity for a 
whisper that did not reach other ears. There 
should be no rehearsal of those harmless ca- 
resses, those meaningless flatteries, to be fol- 
lowed by, she knew how much of suffering and 
disappointment. No; everything should be 
sacrificed to keeping her child off this particu- 
lar shoal on which her own bark had foundered. 
Did she succeed? Or did she in shunning 
Scylla give her to the tender mercies of Cha- 
rybdis? We shall sec. 
(Conclusion next month.) 


— ee Qe 
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SPRING. 
BY SARAH HOWARD WEBB, 


WE know by the cheerful golden clouds 
*Round the mountain’s crest of snow— 
By the sheen and the glitter- 
Of light on the water 
Through mists where the river fows— 
That beautiful Spring 
Is out on the wing 
Calling flowers from their winter’s repose. 
And the infant creeps on his dimpled knee 
Over the smcoth door stone, 
And shouts in his glee 
For mamma to see 
That the swift-winged swallows have come. 
And the old man sits in the sunny porch 
And bares his tresses gray, 
Now watching the clouds 
In their gorgeous shrouds, 
Now his grandson’s merry play ; 
And the maiden fair 
Talks of garlands rare 
That will bloom by the first of May. 
And, Earth, the kind mother, awakes in their cells 
Her sleeping children, and gently tells 
It is time to dress, for none must stay 
When the joyous Spring is on her way, 
With dancing feet and youthful mien, 
Breaking with kisses old Winter’s chain, 
Setting the sparkling rivulets free, 
Calling the lambs in their sportive glee 
Away from their folds to join the train 
Of all bright things on mountain and plain; 
Silvering the willow buds down by the stream, 
Tipping the pines with a brighter green ; 
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And softly touching the dark brown mould 

To bring out the crimson, the scarlet, and gold ; 

Now the crocus peeps up his tiny bright head 

And laughing back at the lily in bed, 

Tells her to hurry or she will be drowned 

In the big rain that glitters through sunshine down ; 

And he lightly doffs his cap of green, 

And bares his head to the sun’s warm sheen. 

Over the bed of the fragrant thyme 

The honey-bee rings a merry chime, 

And the humming-bird, like a jewel’s ray, 

Glitters a moment then flashes away ; 

The gay young butterfly ’s warmed into life ; 

With the robin’s song the woods are rife ; 

While the lark trills out his thanks to the sky 

For all bright things that beneath him lie. 

Now the lily dons her milk-white vest, 

And modestly thinks she is very well drest ; 

And the sweet little violets are hiding away 

In the leafy nooks where the children play ; 

There the feathery fern waves fronds of green— 

The orchis and kingcups gold between, 

And with fairy fingers’ lightest tip 

Caresses the valley lily’s lip. 

Down in the dell where the sunbeams lay, 

With a flush of gold in the bright noonday, 

And away in the darkling forest’s gloom, 

Where his beam never pierces at morn or noon, 

The sly bright mosses are creeping along 

Q’er the rocks, by the brooks, as they list to the song 

Of the laughing waters in their wild glee, 

As they hurry away to the deep blue sea. 

Away in the mountains, blue, or dun, 

Clear springs are flashing in the sun, 

And crystal bubbles are dancing up 

*Round the jewel’d brim of the greenwood’s cup ; 

There the water-lily in bridal dress 

Sits smiling on her loveliness 

Reflected in the silvery tide, 

Where the emerald shadows glide ; 

And many fragrant billet doux 

She sends to the blooming royal rose 

Qn zephyr’s wing, as he loiters by 

List’ning the song of the oriole nigh, 

And many a wild sweet tale they tell 

The cultivated garden belle, 

Of fair sisters in wood and glen, 

Where never have wandered the feet of men ; 

Where the silence is broken by naught but the bird, 

Or the wind’s low song when the leaves are stirr’d— 

Beautiful flowers, all fair and bright, 

Hiow they sparkle and glow in the morning light ! 

Or when at the golden sunset hour 

The rainbow bends in the van of the shower. 

Thou kissest them silently, holy night, 

And they rest secure in the love and the might 

Of Him, the ruler of all the hours, 

And we thank Thee, we praise Thee, our God for the 
flowers. 


———_— ~~ 


SURELY happiness is reflective, like the light 
of heaven ; and every countenance bright with 
smiles, and glowing with innocent enjoyment, 
is a mirror transmitting to others the rays of a 
supreme and ever-shining benevolence.— Wash- 
ington Irving. 

HEAR one side, and you will be in the dark: 
hear both sides, and all will be clear.—Hali- 
burton. 


Envy is blind, and has no other quality but 
that of detracting from virture.—Livy. 





MYRA’S LOVE. 
BY 8, ANNIE FROST. 

ONLY a young girl dreaming of her first love. 
It was an everyday scene enough. Tho little 
dreamer sat under an apple-tree whose trunk 
had made a most eccentric but accommodating 
bend, and served fer a seat. She had a piece 
of sewing in her hands, but the fingers lay idle, 
the lithe, graceful figure was still, the pretty 
head rested against the old apple-tree, and the 
deep blue eyes looked out far into a dim hapyi- 
ness, hope pictured for the future. She was 
very young, just seventeen, and a petted dar- 
ling of home. Down in the yillage churchyard 
vere two head-stones, one of which recorded 
the death of ‘Moses Gardiner, aged twenty- 
eight,’’ the other of “‘Mary, his wife, aged 
twenty-five,’’ and the dates of death were di- 
vided by two months only. This was all my 
heroine could ever see of the parents who Lad 
left her orphaned before she was six mouths old; 
but just beyond the old apple-tree where she 
sat dreaming was the farm-house where Moses 
Gardiner’s father and mother had lived their 
married life; and the orphaned grandchild was 
the sun and centre of the homestead. A simple 
country maiden, unlearned, save in the lore of 
the village school, pure and sweet as a moun- 
tain daisy. She was dreaming on that summer 
afternoon of one who was of no kin, yet dearer 
than grandparents, dearer than the memory 
of father or mother. She had not named or 
questioned the emotion that made her heart 
full of such tremulous, sweet joy when Francis 
Colburn clasped her hand or looked into her 
blue eyes, but she knew that there was no hap- 
piness earth held, so precious as the hope of 
spending her whole life by his side. With alk 
the fervor of a pure, untried heart, she loved 
him, believing his whole heart was in her own 
keeping. 

Ouly six months ago, she said to herself, half 
wonderingly, and she did not know he lived. 
He had come to Rockport to settle up old Judge 
Hill’s estate, and, in the routine of legal busi- 
ness, he had come to question old Moses Gardi- 
ner about some portions of the property. The 
fair girl who sat in the little sitting-room mend- 
ing the old man’s socks when he called, little 
dreamed how dear the visitor was to become to 
her. He seemed so far above her, so refined, 
graceful, talented ; even his ten years of seni- 
ority placed him above her. He was like the 
strong oak to the modest violet. 

Yet from his height he had stooped to her, 
so she said in her heart; had won her from her 
shy reticence, had given the treasures of his 
richly-stored mind to her eager questions, had 
wooed and won her. He had brought letters 
to Rockport that proved him of good family, 
good repute, and with an independent income 
that warranted his taking a wife and starting a 
home, so the old poople smiled on the woqjng, 
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and let the pain of separation from their idol 
give place to the unselfish joy of seeing her 
happy. 

Six months ago only, and now, in & few short 
weeks, she would leave home and all that had 
been dear to her from infancy, to follow him to 
a far-away city home. Already the busy hands 
of many who loved her were working pretty 
trifles for wedding gifts; the grandfather had 
set aside hard-earned dollars for her dowry, the 
grandmother was cutting and shaping snowy 
linen for the bridal outfit. 

Suddenly, as she sat dreaming, a step sounded 
on the walk that led round the farm-house to 
the orchard. The deep blue eyes were lit with 
listening hope, the lips parted into a smile, the 
faint color stole up to the pure, pale cheek, and 
she waited. Only a moment and her dream 
was embodied before her. She sprang to his 
side and looked into his face, a handsome, 
noble face, now clouded with some heavy sor- 
row. 

‘Myra,’ he said, looking down at the lovely 
face, ‘‘ Myra,’’ and then he broke down—‘“‘ how 
can I? howcan I?” he whispered, but the whis- 
per was like the wail from a breaking heart. 

“What is it, Frank?” she said, chilled with 
fear, yet scarcely knowing what she dreaded. 

‘Myra, I must go away.” 

*Goaway? Where? when? Notto leave 
me, Frank ?’’ 

‘Yes, darling, to leave you.”’ 

She tried to realize his words, but the misery 
was too sudden, too overwhelming. ‘‘ When?” 
she gasped. 

** Within an hour.” 

** But you will return soon ?”’ 

*‘T cannot tell. You will be true to me, 
Myra?” 

‘Till death,’’ she said, solemnly. 

Only a few moments more and he was gone. 
He had folded her in his arms, had kissed her 
farewell, and then again she was alone under 
the apple-tree trying to collect her thoughts, 
and realize this sudden overthrow of her happi- 
ness. 

Gone! she knew not where or with what 
errand. Her lover, her promised husband, the 
man to whose keeping she had given her heart, 
and to whom she would have devoted her life. 

Darkness gathered round her, and her grand- 
father coming out, found her seated, stunned 
and weary with the pain of her sore heart. 
There was no comfort for herin the house. No 
one knew that Frank had gone till her white 
lips broke the news. 

Day after day passed on. With quiet, loving 
care the young girl performed every routine of 
duty for the dear grandparents’ comfort. No 
word of complaint ever passed her lips. Gentle 
and tender she had ever been, gentle and tender 
she was still. Angry comments, bitter scorn, 
cutting reproach were heaped upon the head of 
the man who had deserted her, by every tongue 





in Rockport when she was absent, but in the 
presence of her quiet dignity, his name was un- 
spoken. If she was paler and her eyes sadder 
no one made comment before her, and even at 
home her sorrow was sacred and never bandied 
about in conversation. 

Summer had faded, autumn lived and died, 
and the winter snows lay thick upon the streets 
of Rockport, when she heard once more from 
Francis Colburn. She had never seen his hand- 
writing, but the thick white envelope bore the 
post-mark of the city where he had promised to 
make a home for her, and a strange thrill of 
hope was in her heart as she broke the seal. 
Only a few words, to crush out the last love 
nestling in her soul. 

MyRa, my iyjured angel. Forget me. Iam 
unworthy of your love or remembrance, 

FRANK. 

That was all! 

The golden-crowned head drooped down, the 
white lids fell over the blue eyes, every nerve 
relaxed, and for the first time in her life she 
fainted. Not till they were crushed out, did 
she know how faith and hope ha | sustained her. 

There are some natures so gentle, lovely, and 
innocent, that it seems a strange cruelty to 
have one wave of sorrow cross the current of 
their lives; natures that have the purity of 
the angels in their childlike dependence and 
helplessness. Myra Gardiner had seemed of 
such a nature. A tiny frail babe, a delicate 
child, a fragiie girl, it had seemed to her grand- 
parents as if they held her by so slender a tie, 
that they could never lavish tenderness enough 
upon her. She had been guarded from excite- 
ment, kept from work, petted, caressed, and 
loved to idolatry. If there was any strength 
in the frail form, any endurance in the pure 
heart and spirit, they had never been tried or 
taxed. It was not strange, then, that a depress- 
ing illness followed this first blow, so heavy 
znd unexpected. But she rallied, and when 
the spring opened was again the gentle, loving 
home angel, with only an added sadness on her 
face, only a broken heart under the gentle 
smile, or low-spoken words of affection. No 
one guessed the depth of the wound, as no ore 
suspected the undeveloped strength of her cha- 
racter. 

It may be, that if all had gone on in the quiet, 
monotonous routine of old, that Myra would 
have faded out of life, wasting away with sor 
row, smothered under the tender, pitying love 
of her home, but she was roused from the numb, 
deadening pain of her heart sickness, to sharp 
agony. 

There was an awful fire at Rockport. It 
spread from house to house, until it reached 
the old homestead of the Gardiner’s, and then 
catching the hayricks first, the barn and out- 
houses, finally reached the house. Every man 
in the village had his hands full of work, only 
the occupants of the house could be on the place 
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to save any property. It was early in the after- 
noon, and all three worked well, till the roof 
fell. One cry of horror rose then, for the old 
man was in the building. Myra sprang for- 
ward, but across her path lay her grandmother, 
insensible. The tragedy soon drew a crowd 
from the village, where the flames were under 
subjection, and strong arms and hands were at 
the service of the stricken women. Night fell, 
and Myra satin the house of a friend, her grand- 
father’s corpse in the next room, her grandmo- 
ther moaning in delirious pain beside her. 

She must be all now. There was no arm to 
protect her, no home to receive her, no money 
to support her. The farm gone, she knew all 
was gone, but it was not till after the funeral 
that she realized the full desolation of her posi- 
tion. Rockport was one-half burned to the 
ground. The fire was, after much investiga- 
tion, traced to an idiot boy, who had been fear- 
fully excited by a recent display of fireworks. 
Farms lying far from any contact with the 
village were fired through the hayricks, and 
the devastation was appalling. Families who 
had made comfortable homes by hard labor, 
were turned adrift, and those who were un- 
harmed by the fire, were severely taxed by the 
calls of hospitality and benevolence. Some 
must leave Rockport, that was clear, and Myra 
elected herself one of the emigrants. She wrote 
to an old friend of her grandfather’s in the city 
of P———, and stated her need, begging only 
for work by which she could support herself 
and her grandmother, who had never recovered 
her reason, but hung a helpless imbecile upon 
her loving care. 

Neighbors, who had known Myra Gardiner 
from her babyhood, looked now upon her in 
wonder. The quiet face was lighted by resolve 
and energy, the little listless figure was now 
erect and firm, the blue eyes no longer looked 
dreamily into a dead past or hopeless future, 
but had the light of duty grasped and welcome 
from a drooping, heart-broken maiden; she 
was a brave, reliable woman, who had buckled 
on her armor for the world’s fight against pen- 
ury and suffering. The precious burden of 
helpless old age was her stimulus. Now ‘vas 
the time to repay the love and devotion lavished 
upon her, now was the time to prove her grati- 
tude, and with prayerful energy and hope she 
assumed the responsibility. She did not leave 
Rockport absolutely pennyless. <A friend pur- 
chased the land upon which stood the ruins of 
the farm-house, and this money she hoarded 
carefully as a shield in case of delay or want of 
employment. 

Her answer from P——— had been a kind 
one. A quiet boarding place and employment 
in a store were offered to her, and thankfully 
accepted, and, in less than a month after the 
fire, she was established in her new home. 
Weary days filled with a routine of unaccus- 
tomed, distasteful work were followed by nights 





of broken sleep, quieting at intervals the heart- 
broken moan of the aged mourner :— 

‘*Myra, I want Moses; find your grandfa- 
ther, child; I want my husband!’’ over and 
over, till sobs broke the voice, and merciful 
sleep quieted the grief. The lady with whom 
they boarded allowed Mrs. Gardiner to sit 
during the day with her, and Myra found she 
was happiest when knitting, and secured a sale 
for her socks in the store where she was em- 
ployed. Absolute want did not reach them, 
but there was work for each hour, no time for 
memory, no time to nurse a past sorrow. Sv 
she rose above it, and grew strong and happy 
in the routine of duty fulfilled and a conscience 
at rest. 

It was at the close of a day in early spring 
when I want my readers to see Myra Gardiner 
again. Six long years have passed since the 
day when she sat under the apple-tree dream- 
ing. The day’s work at the store was over, 
and she had just been promoted from a posi- 
tion in the cloak-room to a place behind the 
counter in the store with an increase of salary. 
There was no one to congratulate her, for she 
had never sought or made friends, but she had 
thought of the increase to the little sum in the 
savings bank, and been glad at a prospect of 
adding to the store saved for the day when she 
could not work. Life was precious to her only 
for her grandmother’s sake. She looked for- 
ward no farther than the end of that life so far 
advanced already. There was work and duty 
now, the future was a blank on earth, filled 
only with hope of heavenly rest and joy when 
the weary pilgrimage was over. 

Sitting at her grandmother’s feet, looking up 
tenderly into the aged face, Myra realized no- 
thing of her own exceeding loveliness. The 
form so slight and graceful at seventeen was 
now firm and erect, with a carriage of quiet, 
graceful dignity; her face was beautiful as a 
dream, but the far-away look had gone from 
her eyes, giving place to an expression of re- 
posg and perfect peace. 

““Myra,”’ said the old lady, ‘‘ who is that 
gentleman who has been looking at you for so 
long ?’’ 

They were on the porch, enjoying the first 
warm evenings. Myra sprang to her feet, 
turned, and faced her former lover. She did 
not scream or faint. One thrill, cold and deadly 
in its sickening pain, passed over her, but her 
face was calm, and her figure still. He was 
fearfuily altered. Illness and dissipation had 
marred his face, till it was scarcely to be recog- 
nized as the noble, handsome one she had 
loved. 

He did not stiras Myra turned to him, but 
spoke in low, hoarse accents: ‘‘I have been 
seeking you, Myra, to plead for forgiveness.”’ 

She could not speak, but motioned him to be 
seated. 

“T have not long to live, they tell me,” he 
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continued, ‘‘and I should like to die at peace 
with you. For the rest, it does not matter.” 

‘‘ What is the rest ?”’ she asked, more to gain 
composure than for any interest. 

**You believe in it,’”’ he said, ‘‘ Heaven, a fu- 
ture, a Deity? Iknowyoudo. Don’t answer 
me; the question was foolish. Can I tell you 
how it was I left you?” 

She bowed assent and resumed her seat, 
while he took one beside the old lady. What 
she was suffering, no one could guess, looking 
into her still, calm face. 

“tT must go back,” said her visitor, “‘to my 
childhood that you may understand my story. 
My own father died when I was about nine 
years old, and in one year my mother married 
again, and was a wife but six months when 
she was a second time deprived of her husband. 
My only brother was born six months after his 
father died, and, although but a half brother, 
he became very dear tome. I loved my mother 
with worshipping love, believing all she did 
was right, and, when she commenced a system 
of over indulgence to the baky boy, I was only 
too ready to aid her in spoiling him. We were 
a happy household, and Julius ruled his mo- 
ther and myself by every whim and caprice of 
his boyish will. The question of mine and 
thine had never troubled us. I was only too 
glad to see him fall heir to all my boyish trea- 
sures as I passed them by on my way to man- 
hood. Not till death came to sever the loving 
trio did I think of separate possessions. My 
mother was taken very ill when I was within 
a few weeks of my majority and Julius a romp- 
ing boy of ten years. She knew her disease 
was fatal, and would often talk with me of the 
future of our boy. My father was very wealthy, 
and had left a handsome jointure for his widow, 
but at her death his entire property reverted to 
me. Julius’ father had left nothing. My mo- 
ther often spoke of this, exacting many a pro- 
mise from me for her darling’s future, till upon 
her death-bed she required me to swear to stand 
between Julius and harm, if I sacrificed evgry- 
thing to save him. Iwas young, enthusiastic ; 
I loved my brother deeply, I idolized my mo- 
ther, and I took the oath. After my mother’s 
death we were invited to make our home with 
my Uncle Max, my father’s only brother, and 
his family, my aunt and Cousin Marion. I had 
long known that it was the wish of my father 
and uncle that I should marry my cousin, and 
I had never given or withheld my own consent 
from simple indifference to the matter. We 
were not betrothed, but it was a tacit engage- 
ment to which we gave a sort of color by a sin- 
cere cousinly regard. I had been an inmate of 
my uncle’s house, however, but a few months 
when my regard changed to intense dislike, 
while hers grew into a love that betrayed itself 
80 openly as to deepen my aversion. She was 
an only child, a perfect darling of her home, 
and, inheriting consumption from her mother’s 
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family, was still more petted and indulged be- 
cause in feeble health. She was gloriously 
beautiful, talented, and witty, but selfish, jealb 
ous, and hard-hearted. She soon found that 
the way to secure my attentions was by kind- 
ness to Julius, and won his boyish affections 
by presents and indulgence in many extrava- 
gant follies. 

“T had completed my twenty-second year, 
and been admitted to the bar, when a friend of 
my father’s about to travel in Europe urged 
me to be the companion of his tour. My home 
having become almost hateful by my uncle’s 
urging me to marry, and my cousin’s demands 
upon my attention, I accepted, and had been 
but a few months at home when I visited Rock 
port. Myra, Lsaw you, I loved you. Believe 
me, my darling, there was no thought of wrong 
in my heart when I wooed you. I had long 
ago decided never to marry Marion, and you 
were my heart’s idol. ¥ 

“But, during my absence in Europe, Julius, 
my mother’s boy, whom I had promised to 
protect, had become, spite of his extreme youth, 
initiated into the vice of a large city. I had 
left an ample allowance for all his expenses, 
had selected his school, and trusted him to my 
uncle and aunt for home love and discipline. 
The charge had been neglected. In my short 
stay at home he had been glad ever to be with 
me, and I suspected nothing. Judge then of 
my horror when my uncle wrote me that he 
had presented a forged check at the bank for a 
thousand dollars, to pay a gambling debt. The 
check was in my uncle’s name, and he wrote 
to me to come home at once, and see the un 
happy boy. I obeyed the summons, and ef 
course offered to pay the money and release 
Julius from the debt. 

‘‘Then came the cruel blow that has made me 
what I am. Marion was sinking under the 
disease that had since her childhood weakened 
her, and had declared that her love for me was 
hastening her death. My uncle made it the 
condition of pardoning my brother that I should 
marry my cousin, or, as he was pleased to term 
it, fulfil my engagement. In vain I pleaded 
my aversion, my love for you. My uncle held 
the proof of my brother’s guilt, and threatened 
to punish him to the utmost extent of the law 
if I refused to wed my cousin. 

“Julius, my mother’s golden-haired darling, 
knelt to me promising to reform, imploring me 
by my love for him, my mother’s memory, to 
save him. 

“My aunt pleaded for her child. Marion 
laid her life in the balance. Myra, I yielded. 
Not till the fatal day that made Marion my 
wife, did I lose the hope that something would 
come to save me. Then I wrote to you. 

‘¢ Shall I teil you what my life has been? Na 
You are too guileless, too simple to know what 
I have suffered. My brother ran headlong to 
ruin, and died a boy, in delirium tremens; my 
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wife’s love turned to a jealous exaction that 
maddened me. She knew I did not love her, 
amd, though I tried to make her happy, she 
was a miserable slave to her own jealous sus- 
picions. Your name was made a torture to me 
by her contemptuous scorn of my country flir- 
tation, as she termed it. I grew to hate her, 
myself, everything. I drank to drown misery ; 
I learned to be a scoffer when I tried to recon- 
cile my preconceived ideas of a loving God with 
my own blighted life. Now, my wife is dead ; 
I am hastening to my own grave, and I have 
sought you out to say forgive me, if I have 
blighted your life, too.’’ 

Myra had listened with fast-falling tears, a 
heart full of pity and forgiveness. The evening 
shadows had fallen while he spoke, and he 
could not see her face as he made his last ap- 
peal. There-was a moment of silence, and then 
she came to his side. ‘‘ You have not blighted 
my life, Francis,’ she said, gently; “for any 
pain you may have given me, I forgive you 
freely ;’’ and then, she could not keep back the 
rush of tenderness and pity. The old love, 
never dead, came living and warm to her heart, 
and she bent her face to his and kissed him. 
**God comfort you,’’ she whispered. 

But he shrank from her caress. ‘‘I am not 
worthy,” he said; ‘‘my life condemns me. I 
am not worthy to be in your presence. O Myra, 
you do not know the thing I have become!” 

**But now,’”’ she urged, ‘‘ you can retrieve 
the past.’’ 

‘‘Retrieve the past!’’ he echoed. ‘‘Can I 
bring Julius to life, and make him the pure boy 
my mother trusted to my care? Can I give 
you your untouched heart again. Can I make 
Marion happy? Can I be again a good, noble 
man, such as I once aspired to become ?”’ 

“The last is in your own hands,” she an- 
swered; ‘‘you cannot undo the past, but the 
future is your own. Cast off this burden of 
despair. Trust in God and hope!’’ 

“Tcannot! Icannot! My Heavenly Father 
was once a living joy to me—now it is a dead 
name. He has forsaken me!’’ 

*Notso! O Frank, not so!’ 

But he left her despairing still. Not in one 
hour did she move him. He came again and 
again. The pure holy influence of her presence 
drew him to her side, sometimes direct from 
scenes where he had striven to forget her in 
wildest revel, sometimes with atheistical argu- 
ments to drag down her pure faith from its 
throne. But she never gave up the effort to 
win him back to a life of good works, of noble 
aspirations and high hopes. 

It were too wearying to tell how she prayed 
and strove for strength to combat the evil of 
his nature, to rouse the dormant good and win 
him back to life again. Slowly, step by step, 
sometimes slipping back, yet onward again, she 
roused his faith, and then the rest followed. 

Her grandmother died. She was lying almost 





unconscious, life fading slowly away, and Myra 
bending over her when Francis called. ‘‘ Send 
him here,’’ Myra said. 

As he entered the dying woman raised her 
head. ‘‘Myra!” she said, her eyes shining 
with a return of reason, ‘Myra, I am going 
home. Moses—my husband is calling me. 
Myra, God is very good to me!’’ And so she 
died. 

There was a silence for a few moments, then 
Francis spoke. ‘Myra, I believe. There is a 
God for such as you and her, for such as I am’”’”— 
and he knelt down by the bedside and buried 
his face in his hands. When he rose there was 
a glorious radiance in his eyes, and the lips 
smiled once more. Myra was bending over her 
dead, ‘‘all alone,’”’ she was whispering to her 
heart. 

**My love!’ he said, gently, ‘‘ my only love, 
can-you trust me again ?’’ 

She put her hand in his, and let him hold her 
in his arms, and turning away from the pre- 
sence of death, life opened anew for both of them. 





——<e———__—_— 


ONE YEAR AGO THIS MAY. 
BY BIRDIE BELL. 
WE stood amid the violets sweet, 
One year ago this May, 
Watching the stars, whose silver feet 
Bore heavenward the dying day. 


And there, beneath their faint, pure light, 
He told me of his love; 

The words were few, but full of might, 
My very soul to move. 

Clasping his hand, I promised then 


To be his wife so true; 

The soft May breeze whispered “‘ amen,” 
Blessing my joy so new. 

Oh happy nights! Oh happy days! 
When he was near to me; 

June roses blushed beneath the praise , 
Of sun, and bird, and bee. 


That happy summer lived and died, 
The winter moaned its death ; 

The violets at the river's side 
Were frozen by his breath. 


But when the snow in garments white 
Covered each bush and tree, 

Giving their bare forms robes of light, 
Death’s angel came to me. 


Death’s angel came. I stretched my hand, 
And held so close and strong 

My only one, who was to stand 
By me my whole life long. 


But death was stronger, so he gained 
The victory o’er me; 

And when the spring moon faintest waned 
It paler grew to see— 


My dead love held in my embrace, 
While I so vainly strove, 

Witi kisses on his dear, dear face, 
To win him back, my lore! 

The violets on this May day sweet 
With fragrance fill the air; 

O angel death! take me to meet 
My angel love, so fair! 
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THE BROWN STONE HOUSE. 


(Concluded from last month.) 


“THE next day I arose unrefreshed—no won- 
der. Paul suggested a drive; I willingly ac- 
cepted. Again we met George. He passed us 
on horseback, lifted his hat, and bowed. A 
flush of crimson suffused my face, for I felt 
how the blood rushed to my forehead and 
cheeks. Paul perceived it, but attributed it to 
the heat. He spoke of the many encomiums 
which had been passed upon me, and how proud 
he was of me. I did not comprehend anything 
he said; my thoughts were far away. How in- 
terminably long seemed the hours of that ride. 
Glad, indeed, was I when I found myself once 
more in my cool, pleasant room in the hotel. 

‘In the evening we were called into the par- 
lor; a visitor was there. We were met by— 
George! He extended his hand to me. My 
husband’s eyes were fixed on me; I dared not 
reject it. And Jclasped the hand of him who 
had so cruelly wronged me; of him who had 
foully betrayed me; of him who would have 
dishonored me, had not a kind Providence 
aided me to escape his snare. Oh! it was hor- 
rible ; yet the man was before me; handsome, 
polite, and blandly smiling on me. HowI was 
persecuted, my very heartstrings torn out and 
broken! I called all my self-possession to my 
aid to greet thisman. He dared press my hand 
tenderly, and cast upon me a glance which 
brought all my blood to my face, and made it 
glow with shame. My hand lay cold and im- 
movable as ice in his burning palm, and he 
dared— Paul’s face glowed with pleasure to 
meet his ‘young friend.’ Friend? I had lost 
all concentrativeness, my ideas were confused, 
blank; indistinct visions floated before my 
eyes; every object was concealed by a hazy, 
impenetrable mist. Paul noticed my abstrac- 
tion, and rallied me upon it. The baron ‘hoped 
that his presence was not irksome?’ His voice 
recalled me to my actual position. I cast upon 
him an indignant, unchanging glance, which 
was inet by a cool, sarcastic smile, all the more 
irritating as proceeding from him. 

“The conversation chanced to touch the sub- 
ject of painting. Paul spoke of an ivory snuff- 
box, the lid of which was composed of an oval 
picture set with gems, and had once belonged 
to a duke of Modena. He said the pictures 
were exquisitely painted, the truth of which he 
would prove by going after the box himself at 
this moment. Scarcely had he gone out when 
George came to me, and said in a low voice: 
‘Hortense, you have never heard my justifica- 
tion for my conduct to you. Read this and 
pity me as well as forgive me—anything but 
your contempt.’ He laid on my lap a package 
of fine, thin paper closely folded and sealed. 
My only answer was a scornful smile, and ‘I 
wish nothing from you, sir; your conduct needs 
no justification.’ I held out the packet to him, 


when my husband entered with the picture. 
Quick as thought the package fell on my lap. 
The baron already sat in his old place at least 
| ten steps from me, as serenely unconscious of 
my presence as though I did not exist. My 
husband noticed the paper in my lap and looked 
inquiringly at me. 

*** A worthless nothing,’ I said, with a disdain- 
ful shrug of the shoulder. During the remain- 
der of the evening I amused mfself by tearing 
the letter into a thousand little pieces, and then 
throwing them contemptously into the grate. 
Paul smiled at what he termed ‘child’s play,’ 
but the other ground his white teeth in rage. 
I instinctively comprehended this. I was en- 
dowed with a supernatural intuition or percep- 
tion so keen as to pierce the heart and explore 
its secret workings." 

**George departed ; he merely bowed as he 
passed me. My husband kindly took me to 
task for so coolly treating his ‘estimable young 
friend.’ To my husband’s surprise, and my 
pleasure, we saw nothing more of the baron 
during our stay in Frankfort. We next went 
to Austria, stayed in Vienna a few weeks not- 
withstanding my urgent requests to leave. I 
need not give you a description of dress, man- 
ners, etc., I am telling you but the story of my 
early life. A week after our arrival in the me- 
tropolis, Marie, my maid was taken sick. I 
nursed her tenderly ; my kindness was illy re- 
paid; she would not accompany me back to 
France, could give no reason for her strange 
conduct beyond ‘because.’ I wasinadiiemma. 
Monsieur le Comte brought me, I should say, 
sent me a young French girl, who pleased me so 
much that I took her in Marie’s place. Agnes 
Pichon, as she cailed herself, was very apt, 
accommodating herself to my habits and requi- 
sitions in a short time ; I found her a well-read 
young woman with refined and cultivated man- 
ners. About this time George again made his 
appearance—indeed, he called frequently, but 
I very seldom came down, that is, when I could 
avoid it. 

‘‘From Vienne we went to many other cities, 
always followed by George. Finally, we re- 
turned to France; took possession of a grand 
hotel in Paris, where I was obliged to mingle 


_ in society though much against my will. Paul’s 
| rank and position required it; I had to ac- 


quiesce. My husband became moody and ab- 
stracted, why I could not know. Often I would 
find him wistfully gazing at me with a strange, 
yearning, doubting look in the depths of his 
eyes. When we first came to Paris he expressed 
a wish of always remaining there, but now 
he had changed his mind; for he told mé that 
we must soon go to a charming little country- 
seat at some distance, of which he had become 
possessor through the agency of Monsieur 
Verdun Motteville, a friend of his*who prac- 
tised law in Paris. I was delighted; I was 
heartily wearied of ‘Gay Paris,’ whose praise 
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is sung in ‘Traviata.’ He seemed much sur- 
prised at my manifestations of the joy I felt 
upon leaving, but said nothing. Before leaving, 
as it was our duty to give a grand soirée, we 
spared no expense in celebrating our departure. 
There is no need of describing the costumes— 
you are not anxious to know; George was 
there! He followed me wherever I went. I 
avoided him; it was useless. Once, as he 
passed me, he stooped, as if to pick up a glove 
he had purposely dropped, and whispered audi- 
bly to me: ‘Rejoice, my wife is dead,’ then 
passed on. I looked after his retreating form 
with scorn (my love for him had long died out). 
I met my husband’s glance fixed on me; I 
blushed and looked confused, guilty to him. 
With a scornful curve of the lip he turned his 
back upon me, and walked away. 

‘Phe count came to me after the guests had 
gone; his usually calm, pale face flushed and 
heated with passion. He had in his hand a 
billet doux, pink, perfumed, and dainty. ‘Mad- 
ame,’ did you write this?’ he cried, at the same 
time handing it tome. I opened it and read :— 

DEAR GEORGE: I have not been able to 
write to you before this. That Argus-eyed 
husband of mine has placed spies on every side, 
but ‘true love conquers.’ I am watched, I can 
write no more ; believe me as ever your friend. 
Would that I too was free, as you are now. 
Perhaps—watch and wait. I cannot meet you 
at our place of rendezvous to-night. I hear 
him come; so as ever, with much love and 
many kisses, I remain to you your faithful, 
true, and loving HORTENSE DE L’O. 

G. DE L. M. 

**T returned the note with a haughty gesture, 
and turned toleave the room. I was indignant 
to think that my husband would think me ca- 
pable of inditing such a miserable, disgusting 
apistle, to another man, too. De L’Orme inter- 
cepted me as I strode towards the door. ‘An- 
swer my question, madame,’ he said. 

**¢ Monsieur le Comte, how dare you insult 
your lawfully wedded wife by accusing her of 
having written that abominable note? I shall 
not defend myself; [aminnocent! Think me 
capable of such baseness or not, as you will,’ 
I replied. 

‘*De L’Orme’s eyes shone as I spoke ; he be- 
lieved me innocent. All was forgiven (was 
there anything to forgive?), but, alas! not for- 
gotten. I hastened our departure from Paris ; 
I no longer felt secure there. I had enemies 
who could imitate my writing so well that my 
husband was deceived, and I could risk no far- 
ther. Our journey was a pleasant one. The 
old spirit of peace was again coming over us. 
My new home was indeed a most pleasant one ; 
Iwas happy. Paul was again the Paul of old; 
no reference was ever made to the note. He 
seemed to have forgotten every recollection of 
it, and I was glad. We spent many happy 
hours together in the rustic grape arbor in our 
garden, 








‘* A week or two after our arrival in our de- 
lightful home, as we were sitting in our arbor, 
I embroidering, my husband reading aloud Mo- 
litre’s ‘Misanthrope,’ the servant Jean brought 
on the silver salver a delicate letter, scented 
and flowered, addressed to me. I hastily seized 
it, supposing it to be from you or Madame Mat- 
thieu. I tore it open—scarcely did I cast my 
eye over the first page in a strange handwrit- 
ing, when a dizziness came over me—I almost 
fainted. It was an infamous letter—a base 
love-letter, as if in answer to one from me. 
Elopement was spoken of—oh! no more. 

**Paul looked at me, much concerned. He 
asked for the letter in a determined, authori- 
tative tone. I resented it, and refused his 
demand. He said not a word in reply, took up 
his book and continued reading to himself, 
however. I arose and passed to the house. I 
put my hand in my pocket to take out the note, 
when I was alone, but it was gone. I remem- 
bered that I took my handkerchief out of my 
pocket to brush off a little dust which had set- 
tled on my velvet embroidery, probably I drew 
out the perfidious note with it’and dropped it 
on the ground. I returned to the arbor, my 
husband met me at the entrance, note in hand. 
Giving it to me he said, slowly :— 

‘*¢ Madame, I was in the act of bringing this 
letter to you myself. You have anticipated my 
wish. Here itis; I have not read it; fear not.’ 

*** Read it, Paul, read it, I beg of you!’ I said. 

***T have no desire to doso. I seek not to 
force my wife’s confidence !’ he said, and, with 
his book, walked away. 

*¢¢ Paul, Paul, come back!’ I cried; he heard 
me not, and once more I was unhappy. I did not 
see him again until the next morning. He was 
pale, cold, haughty. Directly after our déjeuner 
he rode away and did not return until evening. 
I asked him where he had been, the answer 
was frigidly polite—‘ With friends, madame!’ 
The tone cut me to the heart. ‘I am innocent, 
Paul,’ rose to my lips, but my proud spirit 
said, ‘Humble not thyself before this cold, 
stern man.’ A week passed, a cold formality 
existed between us; we only saw each other at 
the table, in presence of the domestics. Re- 
peatedly I found in my room amorous billets, 
which I always threw in the fire. How they 
came into my room was a mystery. Agnes 
knew nothing about them. One morning as I 
was breakfasting in my room, and sadly think- 
ing of my drear life—how barren, loveless it 
was—the door was pushed.open, without a 
knock. Paul -came in, a paper in his hand. 
He thrust it in my face, saying: ‘ You cannot 
deny haviag written this, madame!’ It really 
resembled my writing, which is somewhat pe- 
culiar. The letter was a sentimental, lackadai- 
sical effusion to George, of course. It was a 
description—burlesque—of the rage in which 
the count was upon my receiving the previous 
letter. I was horrified. I knew not why and 
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how I deserved this. The count’s eyes flashed 
angrily when I looked at him. At once a 
thought.came over me—this was George De La 
Motte’s revenge. I looked my husband steadily 
in the eye—‘ Paul, I have never written this, 
so help me’ 

***Perjure not yourself, Hortense. O Hor- 
tense, you know not what you have done!’ he 
cried; covering his face with his hands, he 
rushed out of the room. Now I felt what sor- 
row was. I weptall day. Towards evening I 
felt relieved. Agnes, who deeply sympathized 
with me, though I had never confided my 
wrongs to her—she seemed to know how I suf- 
fered— proposed a walk. The evening was 
beautiful, the air so pure. I eagerly assented. 
I threw a shawl over my shoulders, but Agnes 
prevailed on me to put on a cloak and bonnet, 
she feared that I might take cold, for it was in 
the latter part of November, and already quite 
wold. We went down the long, dark avenue, 
the tall trees waving their branches, bare and 
leafless, at us. I imagined that they addressed 
a& mute appeal to me. As the wind rustled 
through the tops, I framed its whistling into 
the words, ‘Return, poer ‘woman, return!’ 
Agnes looked at me strangely, as she said: 
‘Madame la Comtesse has been neglecting her 
evening walks, sadly. I hope that this one will 
prove both pleasant and agreeable to her. It 
certainly will be a memorable one.’ 

*** Agnes, what do you mean? Ido not com- 
prehend you ’ I said, adding, ‘ Why will it be 
memorable ?’ 

***€ Madame la Comtesse need but look at the 
beautiful scenery to be impressed with awe 
and wonder. The blue sky, the green trees, 
the gray mountains!’ she answered, without 
hesitation. Indeed, I never beheld such a 
scene before. In our walk, we had reached 
the top of one of the numberless elevations 
from which a fine view of the little village of 
V could be had. Here I stood, looking 
down at the pretty town, encircled by the sur- 
rounding hills, like a gem by its gold setting ; 
admiring the gorgeous scene—and at the same 
time I was pursued by a malignant fiend who 
strove to separate me from all I loved. The 
sun poured his last rays on the church spires, 
like a golden stream, until they glowed like 
topaz. The vineyards and the mountains in 
the distance were shrouded by a purple haze. 
Ob! the sun, a burning ball of red fire, sinking 
lower and lower in the horizon, tinting with its 
radiance the clouds ; dark crimson, blood red, 
purple, rosy pink, and streaks of bright orange 
intermingled. I turned back to look at the 
Brown Stone House—my home, which had 
once been so happy, and now was so sad. Its 
brown walls stood out in bold relief against the 
bright evening sky. I could see my husband’s 
study ; the windows were open and the cur- 
tains thrown back; a light was in the room. 
Was it imagination? I thought I saw my poor 
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Paul leaning out of the window, his arms out- 
stretched for me. The ice which had hemmed 
in the currents of human love, in my bosom, 
had bursted. If then I could have beheld my 
husband all would have been well. God spoke 
to me through Nature’s charms, and vanquished 
my wicked pride. I realized at that moment 
how deeply I loved Paul. I longed to return, 
throw myself in his arms, and confess all. 

*** Agnes, I shall return,’ I said. She glanced 
at me, and answered, ia a sarcastic, mocking 
tone, wholly unusual with her, who had ever 
been deferential and modest to me: ‘Ah! so 
soon? The promenade will not be beneficial, I 
fear. Monsieur le Comte can wait; his anxiety 
will surely be great before he sees you return.’ 

‘*This girl, then, had read my thoughts—ske 
should not know my secret. ‘Come,’ I said, and 
on we went. The shades of evening deepened 
into gloom—the air was growing cold and chill. 
I had walked on, unconscious where my feet 
carried me. I imagined the grave smile which 
would brighten my Paul’s face, When I would 
tell him hewI loved him, I could see his deep, 
deep gray eye sinking down into my very soul 


| with iutensity of love and happiness. The 


words of forgiveness, of eternal, faithful love, 


| which he would speak—even these I heard. I 








must have dreamt all this—it was a kind of 
waking dream. I was dreaming sweetly, idly. 

‘«¢ Agnes, Agnes, where have you taken me? 
See, the sun has sunk, and the stars are coming 
out one by one. It is night, and my husband 
does not know where I am,’ I cried, for the 
darkness startled me out of my blissful dream. 
Agnes did not reply; I would go no further. 
A sound of approaching carriage wheels broke 
the stillness of the night. Horses’ feet came 
near, stopped almost before me. My eyes now 
accustomed to the darkness, discovered the 
shape of a carriage and two horses plainly, 
Agnes gave a peculiar laugh, which was an- 
swered by a shrill, ear-piercing whistle. A 
man with a lantern got out. The light fell full 
in my face, he saw me. Another man got out, 
he came up to me; I knew him—it was George. 
He laid his hand on my arm. ‘What do you 
want?’ said I. A coarse, insolent laugh, and 
the single word ‘ You,’ was his answer. Then 
he wished to abduct me. I gave a loud scream 
and bounded away in the dark gloom. My foot 
caught in the folds of my dress and I stumbled. 
I fell forward—into George’s outspread arms. 
‘Touch me not, at your peril!’ I cried, pushing 
him far from me. 

** Agnes put her arms around me. ‘Back, 
back, vile girl, you led me here, you inveigled 
me into this snare. Away!’ she stepped back. 
‘Help! help!’ I evied. 

*** Baron, stop that woman ; bid her hold her 
peace, she will betray us by her loud yells!’ 
said George’s accomplice. 

‘*George’s arms were about my waist in a 
trice; he carried me towards the carriage by 
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the light of the lantern. I struggled and 
screamed. 

‘“* Hush her, or we are lost,’ said the fierce 
mentor again ; a handkerchief was held to my 
nostrils, a strong, pungent, powerful odor pene- 
trated tomy brain. I lost all consciousness. I 
remember but hearing George saying to Agnes, 
‘Girl, tell your version of the story; here is 
your reward,’ and I heard the fall of something 
heavy on the ground, then all was over. 

‘“*T awoke from my stupor; I found myself 
on a comfortable couch, in a darkened chamber. 
I took a survey of the room, believing myself 
in a dream. The room was a strange one to 
me; where could I be? That query was soon 
answered, for the door opened and George en- 
tered. He looked unusually handsome; his 
face was pale, his hair and eyes black as night. 

‘*He came to me, bent over me—my eyes 
met his. I paid no attention to his smiles and 
compliments. ‘Where amI? Why have you 
torn me from my home? Is it not enough that 
through your vile deception you tried to poison 
my young life? Cannot you allow me rest or 
peace? But beware how you wrong me!’ were 
the words with which I greeted him. I was so 
feeble that I could not arise. 

‘** Hortense,’ he said, and seized one of my 
hands to carry it to his lips, but I drew it away. 
‘Hortense, I loved you when I first saw you. 
I was bound to another woman, whose coarse- 
ness I detested, and which disgusted me. I 
was young ; I hoped that the obstacle would be 
removed, and you would then, though it should 
be in years, be my wife. You scorned me—I 
was foiled. You were married. I still loved ; 
my heart burned to call you mine. At the 
Ambassador’s ball, in Frankfort, I saw you. 
I loved you more than ever. You in the pos- 
session of another, whom perhaps you loved, 
and who certainly loved you, roused my fury; 
you recollect my words to you? Forget them, 
but love me again. You loved me once, per- 
haps you love me yet. You can never return 
to De L’Orme, he would not receive you back 
if you did. He believes you a dishonorable, 
infamous woman, for Agnes has tokd him of 
your connivance in this abduction. She asserts 
that you love me, as a lover. His sense of 
honor is too refined and strict to allow him ever 
to receive you back. Be mine! we will travel, 
if you wish it. You shall have servants, jewels, 
money, all that heart could wish; everything, 
only be mine again—take me back to your 
heart !’ 

‘He made a motion as if to kiss me. I drew 
myself up with all my strength, ‘I detest you!’ 
I said, and resolutely turned my face to the 
wall, 
Half mad because he was baffled, he left the 
room. My courage failed me; I knew not what 
I should do. I was lost. I thought until my 
head ached. At last I hit upon a feasible plan. 
Wearied with thinking, I fellasleep. When I 
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He spoke again, but I did not reply. | 
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awoke I was refreshed—my old strength came 
back—I did not arise—it was part of my plan— 
I lay still. It had grown dark, a servant came 
in to light the lamp. He approached the couch 
—I slept. He went out and another step came 
near my couch, it was George. A warm breath 
floated over my cheek, I moved not. I mur- 
mured softly, in my assumed sleep, unintelligi- 
ble words. Soft curls brushed over my cheeks. 
Ah! he was listening. I strained every nerve 
and exerted all my self-control to whisper forth 
naturally, with smiling lips, while hate and 
contempt reigned in my heart, ‘George, George, 
I do not hate you, itis but pretence; oh! for- 
give—yes, yes!’ I then lisped unmeaning 


words. I raised my arm and dropped it over 
my face; I could smile no longer. Again I 
slept. 


‘**« Hortense,’ he called; I heard it not, I 
counterfeited deep sleep. When his retreating 
footsteps fell on my listening ear, I knew that 
I had succeeded with my ruse. I leaped from 
my couch, and, after walking acress the room, 
resumed my old position; I had tested my 
strength and had not found it wanting. 

‘“‘He came again, and this time found me 


awake. I acted coldly towards him—disdain- 
fully. 

*** Hortense, I heard you talking in your 
sleep.’ 


***T beg your pardon, monsieur, I never talk 
in my sleep,’ I answered. He told me all. I 
affected to be overcome with shame, and so 
well did I dissemble, that I found no difficulty 
at allin making him credit it. ‘ J became recon- 
ciled to him and my fate’ (?) I told him. 

‘“‘Refreshments were brought in; I drank 
wine, and it gave me strength. He seemed as- 
tonished to see me drink so mnch—as yet I was 
so weak, so feeble, that I could not arise from 
my couch—so at least I told him, to mislead 
him. I laughed gayly, saying: ‘O George, I 
am so happy to-night, deliverance is at hand!’ 

**T conversed brilliantly on all topics I could 
think of, and thus kept him at a distance. The 
clock struck ten. I turned to him and ad- 
dressed him, quite seriously: ‘George, I re- 
quire rest ; I must gain strength and rosy cheeks 
for to-morrow. You must leave me. Send me 
a maid.’ 

“He obeyed, a little reluctantly ; he put his 
arms around me, and pressed a warm kiss on 
my brow and lips. I shuddered; he observed 
it. I evaded a direct answer by alleging sleepi- 
ness. He went out. I tried to fasten the door. 
[ found no locks. I had just time to hasten back 
and cast myself down, when Agnes came in. 

** How I despised that creature. She said not 
a word to me—she looke#®downcast. I did not 
speak to her; once I chanced to meet her eyes 
—large, sorrowful, and filled with tears. After 
she had disrobed me and helped me move from 
my sofa—I had lost my strength to suit my plan 
—I bade her go. She obeyed me, giving me a 
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look which I shall never forget. I saw some- 
thingwhite on the floor; I hastily picked it up; 
it was a note :— 

MADAME, I ask your forgiveness for my 
past conduct. I cannot excuse myself, unless 
it be that he made me think that you truly loved 
him. I shall not prevent your escape if you seek 
to escape from that bad man’s clutches. The 
servants and he, too, sleep in the left wing— 
your room is in the right. Two fiights of stairs 
lead down into the basement. Try to forget 
the wrongs done to you by one who sincerely 
repents.  F= 

“Tt was from Agnes. God be praised, I was 
to be saved. I sank back on my pillow and 
closed my eyes, for I heard steps stealthily 
stealing along. The door opened, and, as I ex- 
pected, a man came up to my bedside, observ- 
ing my regular breathing, he seemed satisfied, 
and retraced his steps. I lay motionless till 
the clock strvck twelve. I put out the lamp 
which stood on the table, arose and clothed 
myself. I took my shoes in my hand; tied my 
finger-rings and ear-drops in my handkerchief, 
which, together with the note, I placed in my 
bosom. I waited till the clock struck one. 

**T passed out of the door; groped my way 
in the dark. There was a window in the hall; 
the moon shone brightly in. Pausing at every 
step, I listened, fearful of detection; all was 
still. I came near the staircase, put my hand 
on the banisters, and carefully walked down. 
The boards creaked, my heart almost stood 
still; noone heard me. I reached the floor, all 
was dark. I put out my hands, I could dis- 
tinguish nothing. Suddenly my hands came 
forcibly in contact with some round, hard ob- 
ject. It was a door-latch. I tried.to raise it, 
the door was locked. Then Agnes had enticed 
me hither to ensnare me for the second time. 

**T walked round and round, feeling my way 
with my feet and hands, guiding myself by the 
wall. I stepped down, almost falling ; it was 
a second staircase. I dared all, so I went down. 
When I reached the floor, I discovered a win- 
dow wide open in this cellar or basement, 
whichever it was. My resolution was quickly 
formed. It was a bow window; I climbed up, 
and in a second precipitated myself down—on 
the ground. The moon at that time was ob- 
scured by a cloud—none could see me. 

** Without waiting to put on my shoes, I ran 
straight on before me, and soon found myself 
on a smooth chaussée. On, on I ran, looking 
not behind me, looking far ahead. I sank 
down, I was so fatigued that I could proceed 
no more, 

‘The moon snone clearly now; I saw before 
me an even, long road, a house far in the dis- 
tance ; thither I mu@ go. My feet pained me 
much ; I put on my shoes, they pained me still 
more, I threw them away to lighten my load. 


| I unfastened the gate, and, seeing a wooden 
; shed behind the house, proceeded there, for I 
| did not wish to awake the people. I lay down 

on the hard ground, with no covering but my 
| shawl to keep out the cold. I soon was asleep 
| An old woman and man stood before me when 
I awoke the next morning. Their benevolent 
faces reassured me; I answered all their in- 
quiries, and attempted to rise. I fell back with 
a moan ; my poor feet were swollen and bruise. 
They saw my distress, and kindly, compassion- 
ately assisted me into their house. 

‘Seated on a plain wooden chair, my torn 
and bleeding feet wrapped in linen cloth, sup- 
ported on a little stool, I told my story, omit- 
ting my husband’s rank and title. They gave 
vent to their indignation at the foul treatment 
I had received from George. I entertained 
fears that my persecutor would seek me here 
and drag me back. Before evening I was toss- 
ing in a high, burning fever. The adventure 
had proved too much for me. 

‘Thanks to good Madame Lamer, I soon re- 
covered, and was able to be about. I deter- 
mined to go to Frankfort; through Monsieur 
Lamer I received sufficient money to travel by 
his selling my ear-rings and brooch. 

“T left, as a memento to these dear people, a 
sapphire ring—they would accept no money. 
Monsieur Thoron, an old friend of Lamer’s, 
awaited me in the neighboring town, to which 
I was conveyed in Lamer’s old wagon. Mon- 
sieur Thoron had ‘a son in Frankfort whom he 
was just about to visit; consequently, at the 
earnest entreaty of his old friend, Pierre Lamer, 
he would be most happy to chaperon me there, 
if I would accept his humble services.’ A part- 
ing grasp of the hand, a fatherly kiss on my fore- 
head, and Papa Lamer was gone. 

** My travelling companion proved himself a 
true gentleman by his kindness tome. When 
we arrived in Frankfort he refused to take me 
to a hotel. 

***My dear, my son has a darling little wife 
who will be only too glad to see you and offer 
to you that hospitality which only the good 
and true can offer. You’ll be well received, I 
warrant you!’ he said to me, trying to over- 
come my hesitation at accepting his proposal 
to lodge at his son’s house. I told him that I 
hoped to find Madame de Villeneuve. 

*** Well,’ said he, ‘until then you cannot re- 
fuse to stay with us. Come, my dear!’ 

“QO Phanie, what kind friends I had in Mon- 
sieurand Madame Thoron! They were so kind 





! 
| 
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and affable. Madame Thoron accompanied ine 
in my search for Madame de V- Think, 
Lina had left Frankfort scarcely a week before 
togotoItaly. Thissad disappointment brought 
the tears to my eyes. I had lost all hope. 
“Madame Thoron comforted me; threugh 





Several times I was obliged to stop on account | her means I obtained quite a large class of 
of my sore feet. The house was a sma!] white | pupils whom I instructed in French and music. 
stone cottage, fenced in by a high picket fence. | I remained closely at home, strictly attending 
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to my pupils. My leisure hours I passed pro- 
fitably in perfecting myself in music and Ger- 
man. Every evening Gretchen—as Madame 
Thoron begged me to call her—and I would 
read sundry passages in Goethe, Schiller, and 
Lassing. This aided me very much in my ad- 
vancement in the German language. Did 
you ever read Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein,’ ‘Mary 
Stuart,’ or ‘Don Carlos?’ If not, read them. 
What a pure, noble spirit he manifests, too, in 
his ‘Yungfrau von Orleans,’ or ‘Maid of Or- 
leans.’ Goethe was a most versatile author— 
the German ‘Shakspeare.’ His words are 
words of fire, which burn their way into your 
heart. How equally versed on all subjects. 
Art, literature, what not? His mind remained 
active tothe last; it was too strong to be easily 
wrecked. Eighty-three years of age when he 
died—will we ever reach such a ripe old age? 
Eagle like, he soared aloft and cleft the clouds 
with his sweeping pinions; his flight was di- 
rected towards the sun. Racine, Corneille, and 
Voltaire were not forgotten. Do you remember 
how affected, even to tears, we were that sum- 
mer afternoon, when sitting under our elm tree, 
we read aloud, alternately, Voltaire’s ‘ Zaire ?’ 

“T studied Bethoven, Mozart, even old Sebas- 
tian Bach. I ever loved music, but I am con- 
fident I never understood the works of those 
great masters until sorrow visited me, and I 
sought consolation for all my griefs in harmony. 
Sitting at the piano I ’d forget all my trials and 
sorrows as my fingers moved over the keys, 
and produced celestial melodies. I would seem 
to myself a spirit ethereal, floating up through 
the pure ether in a maze of sound to heaven, 
leaving the cold earth beneath me, while from 
afar I saw glistening the golden gates of the 
City. Then, as I would strike a minor triad or 
a diminished seventh, the reality would burst 
upon me. I was on earth again; from my up- 
ward flight I was forced to descend. An in- 
voluntary shudder would make me tremble as 
the wailing, quivering, broken tones echoed 
through the room, waking sad memories of the 
past, recalling scenes of old which made my 
heart bleed, and caused the old wounds to 
break open anew. I practised many hours 
each day ; was it astonishing that I acquired an 
extraordinary degree of flexibility of fingers? 

‘“‘ Nearly five years had passed since my sepa- 
ration from the count, when Gretchen told me 
that she and her husband wished me to be pre- 
sent at a musical soirée they were to give at 
their house the next evening (it was on Thurs- 
day). They would take no refusal, and with 
the best grace I prepared for the eventful even- 
ing. I had always objected to attending their 
convivial parties, and, seeing my aversion, they 
never urged me. Was their present request 
not strange ? 

‘‘ When the evening came, dressed in a black 
silk dress, only jet ornaments on my arms 
and in my hair, leaning on Monsieur Thoron’s 





arm, preceded by Gretchen and her uncle, Herr 
Kirchheim, I descended into the crowded par- 
lor. Almost all preseat were Germans of 
course, except Monsieur Thoron and myself. 
I heard some most beautiful music, and listened 
to some learned controversies on art and litera- 
ture. All were intellectual, refined, and polite. 
I was requested to play. Escorted by kind 
Monsieur Thoron I seated myself on the stool. 
How I trembled; there was Herr Haller, who 
was chapelmaster in Carlsruhe, and was watch- 
ing me closely; how I feared him. ‘Oblige 
me by playing my favorite, madame,’ chimed 
in Thoron. Oh, horror of horrors! it was Carl 
Maria von Weber’s celebrated ‘Piéce de Con- 
cert,’ twenty-four pages long. The piece was 
put on the rack before me, and—I played it. 
It is beautiful, magnificent throughout; how 
touchingly sweet is the larghetto; the wild 
‘appassionato,’ the grand ‘Temp di Marcia’ 
captivate the ear, heart, and head by their 
weird sounds. 

** After I had played the first page (is it not 
sadly charming?) I forgot everything but the 
notes before me. I never executed better ; my 
heart was in it. On every side I was greeted 
with rapturous applause. Stern Herr Haller 
relaxed his set features in a kindly smile, and 
very highly complimented me. ‘The feeling, 
ah! the feeling; there’s where the young folks 
err. They pay all care and attention to the ex- 
pert and supple fingering; ah! bah! it’s only 
display, no heart, all fingers. You are both; 
you combine flexibility, brilliant execution, 
and deep sentiment allin one. I congratulate 
you in your talent,’ he said to me, and I ac- 
knowledge that I felt proud, perhaps, vain of 
the praise. I politely declined playing again ; 
I was tired. Madame Thoron came to me, and 
on some pretence or other led me out into the 
hall. 

“* Hortense, prepare yourself to meet some 
one whom you have not seen fora long time, 
and may God bless you!’ she said, as she 
ushered me into her little boudoir. 

***Then I shall meet Madame de Villeneuve,’ 
I thought. I looked about me; I could see no 
one. ‘Hortense, my lost Hortense,’ rang out 
upon my ear. A tall form stood before me; I 
fell into his outstretched arms. ‘ Paul, Paul!’ 
I sobbed. I had found him again; could it be 
true? . 

“Whenever I looked up I fourel the dear, 
dark eves fixed on me lovingly, truthfully. 
His strong manly arm about me, my head rest- 
ing on his breast, I listened to his story. God 
had blest me beyond desert ; my past sorrows 
were forgotten. I sobbed, but it was happiness 
which brought the tears. His suspicions had 
been aroused against me by anonymous letters 
purporting to disclose my love for another. 
Agnes had returned home after that awful 
night; she had told him about my voluntary, 
premeditated elopement with De La Motte. 
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Paul said that he swore revenge ; with a bitter, 
burning soul he went to Paris. He sought for 
me in Italy, Greece, and France. Nowhere 
could he discover a trace of me. He resolved 
to continue his search in England. Five years 
he had travelled in Europe to discover me, and 
had been unsuccessful, carrying with him his 
one great sorrow, ‘the infidelity of his young 
wife, the treachery of his friend.’ 

** While in London he received a letter writ- 
ten in a trembling, feeble hand. It was from 
George. He wrote that he had heard from a 
friend that he was in London. ‘For the love 
of God come to me; I am dying with a great 
burden on my mind. Let me atone for the 
wrong I have done you. Come!’ Repressing 
his resentment, Paul went to the bedside of 
George., A feeling akin to pity entered his 
heart as he saw the wreck of the once hand- 
some and fascinating baron. George made a 
confession of his misdeeds. It is unnecessary 
to recapitulate what you know. Agnes was 
bribed, imitated my writing, substituted let- 
ters, and led meaway. Howl had escaped he 
did not know; Agnes disappeared also, and he 
had never been able to discover any clue to our 
hiding-places. He had thrown himself head- 
long into the gulf of dissipation, and now he 
was dying young and so wicked. He begged 
my husband to pardon him; that pardon was 
generously accorded. Paul saw him die, and 
accompanied him to his last resting-place. 
May God have mercy on his soul ! 

‘* A joy possessed Paul’s spirit; he knew me 
to be innocent; he renewed his search for me. 
On his return to ‘belle’ France he accidentally 
met old Monsieur Thoron, who had just re- 
turned from his annual tour to his son. Being 
of a very communicative nature, the old gen- 
tleman spoke about my efficiency as teacher, 
also of my history, that is, as much as he was 
aware of regarding my past. He showed the 
sapphire ring bequeathed to him at the death 
of good Papa and Maman Lamer. ‘The clue 
was found; eureka!’ Instantly back to Frank- 
fort went Paul, sought out Monsieur Thoron in 
his office. My friend Gretchen was present at 
the interview, and confirmed my Paul in the 
belief that her governess (so J called myself) 
was really Madame La Comtesse De L’Orme. 
The soirée was a cloak for all the machinations, 
and, Phanie, dear, I found my husband, or 
rather my husband found me. 

“T opened my heart to Paul; I withheld no- 
thing. I told him I loved him truly, fondly, 
now, and he answered me with a kiss. His 
dark locks were thickly threaded with silver; 
I knew it was care that had faded them so, and 
for me! Hours we sat commenting on the 
past and planning for the future; we had at 
last found each other after passing through a 
fieey ordeal. I am again in my dear Brown 
Stone House, happy asa bird. Iam writing; it 
is past midnight; Paul is quietly sleeping ; soon 





I shall be so too. I am finishing what I began 
in the days of sorrow, now and then adding a 
word or erasing one. ‘he heart which was 
growing selfish and cold in those six years of 
probation has become a ‘ fount of love.’ Come, 
darling, to see us, and partake of our happi- 
ness. You are on a tour through Europe, so 
come to us. Carl and your two beautiful (I 
know that they are beautiful) boys you must 
bring with you. Lina and her husband as well 
as dear Gretchen and her husband are intend- 
ing to pay me a visit this year. Lina returned 
to Frankfort the day before we (Paul and I) 
came away. It is very essential to my happi- 
ness to have you with us. I long to clasp my 
beautiful Stephanie in my arms ; I long to hear 
her sweet voice and gay laughter. Paul is very 
anxious to see you. He says that our hearts 
and halls are capacious enough for all our 
friends. I will take no refusal; come, if but to 
see what a quiet, sedate little wife I have be- 
come. Farewell, my friend; remember me to 
your husband. Perhaps I shall add a post- 
script to-morrow ; so, until then, your loving, 
happy friend, 
HORTENSE MARIE DE L’ORME.” 


Reader, you have read a heart history, and a 
true one, too. The lady folds her paper, then 
goes to the bed, pushes back the heavy curtains, 
stoops down upon the sleeping man, and kisses 
his high forehead so white and so smooth. He 
uncloses his eyes, and murmurs “ Hortense.” 


PRAISE. 
BY WALTER H,. DERMOT. 
ALL within and all without me 
Soft, sweet spirit echoes thrill, 
And ail earth’s asleep about me, 
Oh, how still! 
At my feet the river glideth 
Through the shadows, sullen, dark, 
On the stream the bright moon rideth 
Like a bark ; 
And the tall trees wave above me, 
And an angel sings to me, 
God hath made all things thus lovely, 
Even thee. 





And a song bird comes—I hear it 
In that tall and stately pine, 
Pours the gladness of its spirit 
Into mine, 
As its warbling floats to heaven, 
From my soul ascends a prayer, 
That I breathe at morn and even 
For my loved ones there. 
And its music soars above me, 
And an angel sings to me, 
God hath made all things thus lovely, 
Even thee, 


—_ — oom 


FOLLY consists in the drawing of false con- 
clusions from just principles, by which it is dis- 
tinguished from madness, which draws just 
conclusions from false principles.—Locke. 
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A LEGEND OF SWITZERLAND. 
BY ANNA L, M’GREGOR. 


HARz was dead! Yes, Harz, the most beau- 
tiful singer of all Schwyz, was dead! The old 
bard died with his hands on the strings of his 
lute, and all Schwyz mourned. The old man 
sang as the boys and maidens gathered round 
the house-place on their return from the har- 
vest. He looked in their merry, glowing faces, 
and gathered inspiration; and the world of 
poetry and song grew glorious in his hands. He 
sang as no one else could sing. Of love, and it 
was so beautiful, that young men grew bold, 
and maidens were wooed and won, whether 
they would or no, so great was the spell. 

And so all Schwyz mourned, and tears 
dimmed many bright eyes, as the solemn bell 
tolled, and the soul of the old man went home 
to fill the choir of the angels, and give back to 
the great God who gave it his wondrous gift. 

For centuries the Harz family had been the 
bards of Schwyz. There was always some 
young member to succeed the old bard, for they 
lived to a very old age, these bards of Schwyz. 
But the oldest and most famous of all—the bard 
of bards—was always found in this one family. 
Grandson succeeded his grandsire for centuries ; 
for, as I have said, they lived to a great age, 
and the succession was never direct from father 
to son. 

Yes, old Harz was dead, and the people 
mourned. But then there was young Hans to 
take his grandfather’s place, for so it had al- 
ways been. Young Hans was the living image 
of his grandfather. So his mother said, andsso 
all the people said; for who would contradict 
a lonely woman if it gave her joy to trace the 
likeness. And it was decided young Hans was 
the living image of his grandfather, so all said, 
and I hope all believed, for we should never 
say what we do not believe. The only one who 
doubted it was young Hans himself; but he 
never told his doubt, so it was all the same. It 
was true he had two eyes, a nose, and a mouth, 
but there the likeness ended. He was tall and 
strong—a regular young giant; while his grand- 
father was small, and bent, and always had 
been so. People said it was from too much 
study. They had both blue eyes and flaxen 
hair. But the eyes of one were saucy and bold, 
and the other’s were dim with age, and had 
always been the dreamy eyes of a poet. The 
old man’s hair had been worn long on his 
shoulders, and curled naturally, though its 
flaxen tint had almost entirely faded before he 
died. Therefore, young Hans’ mother curled 
his hair with a heated poker, as it would not 
curl itself; and, of course, young Hans would 
be a poet and great singer, as his grandfather 
was, before him. 

Who is so blind as a loving mother? And 
who would lift the veil from her eyes if she is 
happy in being so blinded? Therefore, young 





Hans must be a great singer. The boy grew 
in strength and beauty, but still he did not sing. 
What was it all but obstinacy? A bird that 
won’t sing must be made to sing. Therefore, 
he was shut up, and the birds from the forest 
were trapped, and brought to teach him to sing. 
The birds would not sing, however; they were 
not happy in being caged, and pined, with 
Hans, for liberty. And so they were all set at 
liberty, and Hans was allowed to go, for the 
gift would come, so his mother said. All the 
neighbors looked and watched, but still young 
Hans did not sing. 

He was a good boy, and would have liked to 
please his friends, so he did hhis best. He went 
to the woods and tried to learn the secret of the 
birds ; but when he raised his voice they flew 
screaming away, 80 great wasthedin. And the 
boy rubbed his head, and cried in his vexation, 
as he gazed stupidly at the trees, as though they 
could tell him. But they did not know either. 
People began to say he would never sing, and 
Hans thought so, too; but his mother did not 
believe. Why should her child be cursed? all 
the Harz family had been great singers, and 
he no doubt would be one, too. 

Years rolled on, and he was now a man; but 
the gift of song never came to him, and the 
memory of the songs were dying away, but not 
in his mother’s heart. The old dame still per- 
sisted the gift would come. In course of time 
he was married, and the little Konrad was 
born. Now the gift would surely come, as the 
child was so like his father and grandfather, so 
the proud grandmother said. 

Schwyz is situated on the most beautiful lake 
of all Switzerland—Lake Lucerne. At the time 
I am writing of, in the year 1200, Leopold of 
Austria, to revenge the death of his father, and 
also because the people preferred Louis of Ba- 
varia to his brother Frederick, marched against 
the Schwyzers with many thousand knights. 
They brought ropes with them to hang the 
rebels. The Schwyzers collected their little 
band, led on by Henry of Openthal. But the 
best archer, the one who could make his arrows 
tell most surely, was Hans Harz. 

. Early in the morning the little band of Swiss 
peasants collected on the hills, with courage 
high, and hearts beating; for were they not 
fighting for liberty and their homes? Fore- 
most of all the desperate little band was Hans 
Harz. Cheer him on, good mother, and dry 
your eyes; for something nobler than poem or 
song is coming to your house this day. 

Hans, bold and brave, stood in the shimmer- 
ing mists of day, as slowly the fog rolled off of 
the mountain tops. And little Konrad jumped 
and clapped his hands in triumph, as his father 
threw his quiver full of arrows across his shoul- 
der, and bade his little son pray for Schwyz and 
his home. And the little band knelt down, and 
as the queen of day burst through the mist in 
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all her glittering splendor, up-turned hands 
and tear-dimmed eyes invoked the blessing. 

Sobs were choked back, and eyes shone hope- 
fully, as they looked at young Harz, so stal- 
wart, strong, and brave, ready to do his part. 
Waving their hats, for they dared not speak, 
rushed the little throng, thirteen hundred 
strong, to meet more thousands of gayly decked 
and well harnessed knights. God smiles on 
liberty! And old dame Harz, as she wiped 
her tear-stained cheeks, and waved her ker- 
chief, said: ‘‘ Surely the gift of song was com- 
ing back again!’’ Asher boy looked back with 
his glowing, eager face, beautiful with love and 
courage, a little bird began its carol, and sang 
its song so sweetly. Oh, so sweetly! The 
melody floated through the air. One long, 
sweet refrain, and the Schwyzers raised their 
hats. There was something so strange and 
touching in that one little voice amid the great 
silence, for not a word was spoken. Leopold 
of Austria was much too near. And though 
there was not one coward heart, what hope 
had the devoted band against that well-armed 
host ? 

And there in the wood they stood and waited, 
that noble little band; and the mothers and 
children prayed above, and the little bird still 
kept up its strange, sweet song. Slowly the 
knights came on with their flaunting banners, 
careless and easy, never dreaming of defeat. 
Hearts beat high as Hans drew his best arrow 
from the quiver and fitted it firmly on his bow. 
The Schwyzer’s aim was firm and true. Say 
your prayers, Leopold, for the trustiest, firmest 
arm, and surest hand in all Schwyz is waiting 
for you. 

On, on, they come! nearer and nearer! the 
men hardly dared breathe, so great is the 
silence ; and again the bird’s note is heard, and 
Hans cast down his trusty bow. The man is 
mad, mad! The spirit of song has tempted him 
to his destruction! The bird has set him wild! 
His comrades follow, and what is this we see? 
Down the huge masses of rock are rolled off the 
Sieger-Flue. Great was the disorder, then 
flight and utter rout; and those proud ones, 
the flower of the Austrian nobility, fled before 
the little band of Swiss peasants, or were beaten 
down by their halberds and maces. And Leo- 
pold saved himself by a miracle. Thus we are 
told that the name of Schwyzers (Swiss) be- 
eame noble, and was given to all of the Con- 
federates. 

But as evening came, and the little broken 
band came back to their homes, there was 
sorrow as well as rejoicing. One household— 
the old dame, tittle Konrad, and the widow, 
mourned son, father, husband. Many true and 
good men had fallen, and Hans Harz had been 
the first to fall. He had died as a true patriot, 
and who would blame him now if the spirit of 
song died with him ? 

They found him in the morning, with his 





pale, calm face gazing up to the sky, and the 
smile with which he had left his loved ones 
still lingered on his lips. Slowly he was borne 
home. Slowly and tearfully, in those sturdy 
mountaineers’ arms. For all mourned the true, 
brave one, who had left his all so hopefully, 
and had been the first to give up his life for his 
country. The old dame gazed on his face, and 
shook her head. And as the eyes, dim with 
age and tears, took their last logk of the loved 
one, she murmured, “It will come! it will 
come!’? Who would wish it different? The 
old bard appealed to the ears and senses of 
men, and touched their hearts for a time. The 
songs are forgotten now, and gone, when young 
Hans’ deeds still live. I have read the history 
of Switzerland through, and do not see the name 
of one bard. But good and great men, and their 
deeds, are written of, and will be handed down 
from generation to generation, to gladden men’s 
hearts, and make them beat and thrill, as mine 
does to day while I tell you the story. 





THE HEART. 


A POPULAR error of countless ages of dura- 
tion has assigned to the heart functions which 
it has not, and cannot have ; and the language 
of nearly all nations has consecrated this de- 
lusion. In the heart it places the passions and 
feelings of the mind, and a “hard heart,” a 
‘bad heart,” a ‘‘kind heart,’’ expressed in 
brief terms the amount of the error which as- 
cribed to a hollow muscular organ, insensible 
unger ordinary circumstances, the great, and 
noble, and tender passions which ornament or 
dishonor humanity. But although such delu- 
sions have been long exploded—with the scien- 
tific world—enough of interest still attaches to 
this organ to render it worthy of all attention. 
Its mysterious, unceasing rhythmic action, 
hitherto unexplained; the strength and pecu- 
liar character of its muscular fibres; its supply 
of nerves and of nervous power from a source 
which seems to remove it, and does remove it 
from the control of the mind or will, and the 
unknown ways by which, notwithstanding, it 
betrays the secret feelings of the soul, becom- 
ing the tell-tale of that of which it can know 
nothing ; the necessity which connects its mo- 
tions with life; all these are points which give 
to its anatomy an iftterest second only to the 
brain itself. 


oo 


THE purse of the patient frequently protracts 
his cure.—Zimmerman. 


THE great high-road of human welfare lies 
along the old high-road of steadfast well-doing, 
and they who are the most persistent, and work 
in the truest spirit, will invariably be the most 
successful ; success treads on the heels of every 
right effort.—Smiles. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


BEAD PATTERN FOR MATS FOR 
SMOKING-ROOM. 


THIS pattern worked in beads will make a 


pretty lamp mat; in Berlin wool on rather | 


1st round. Work 6 stitches of double crochet 
into successive loops, make a chain of 12 stitch- 
es, unite the last to the 6th with a stitch of sin- 
gle crechet, turn, make 5 chain, work into the 


coarse canvas it would serve for a design for a | circle a stitch of double crochet, make 5 chain, 
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BS a 
Black. Gold. Dark Light Red Silk. 
Bronze. Bronze. 
sofa pillow for a gentleman’s room ; wool might 
then be substituted for the blue beads of the 
groundwork. 
ttn el 
CIRCULAR CUSHION, IN CROCHET. 
(See plate printed in colors in front of Book.) 
Materials.—Eight skeins of spangled wool, and 


crochet needle, No. 24. 


BEGIN with the centre ; make a chain of 48 
stitches, and unite it. 





cS & BB Fil 


Blue. Opal. Crystal. Chalk. White Silk. 


work another stitch of double crochet, make 5 
chain, work a stitch of double crochet into the 
same loop as the one of single, then turn, * work 
into the 5 chain, 6 stitehes of double crochet, 
with 3 chain stitches between each, repeat from 
* twice more, then work 6 stitches of double 
crochet down the stem, repeat from the begin- 
ning 7 times more, joining the leaves in the 3d 
loop of chain stitches in the first division, then 
work into the 3d loop of chain in the centre 
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division, 3 stitches of double crochet, make 15 
chain, and repeat. 

2d. Work 7 stitches of double crochet into 
successive loops, beginning on the 2d loop be- 
fore the 3in last round, make 2 chain, miss 1 
loop, work 1 long stitch, make 2 chain, miss 1 
loop, work an extra long stitch, make 2 chain, 
miss 1 loop, work an extra long stitch into the 
next, make 2 chain, work anvuther extra long 
stitch into the same place, make 2 chain, miss 
1 loop, work another extra loug stitch into the 
next, make 2 chain, miss 1 loop, work a long 
stitch into the next, make 2 chain, miss 1 loop, 
and repeat 7 times more. 

For the Pine.—Make a chain of 60 stitches, 
turn, make 1 chain, turn, miss 1 loop, work a 
stitch of double crochet, make 7 chain, * work 
5 stitches of double crochet into successive 
loops, beginning in the loop that the last stitch 
of double crochet was worked in, make 7 chain 
stitches, repeat from * 14 times more. 

2d. Turn, * work into the 7 chain 2 stitches 
of double crochet, 4 long stitches, make 3 chain, 
4 more long and 2 stitches of double crochet all 
into the same place, the last stitch of double 
crochet to be worked over the loop of the first, 
work 1 stitch of double crochet into the centre 
of the 5, between the leaves, repeat from * till 
the end of the last leaf, then work 1 stitch of 
double crochet into the 13th of the 60 chain 
stitches, work in single crochet round the re- 
maining loops, missing every alternate loop, 
then fasten off. 

For the large Leaf.—Make a chain of7 stitches, 
unite it, make 7 chain, work a stitch of double 
crochet into the circle, make 7 chain, work an- 
other stitch of double crochet into the same 
place, make 7 chain, work a stitch of double 
crochet into the same place, turn, work into 
the 7 chain a stitch of double crochet, 1 long 
stitch, 17 extra long stitches, 1 long stitch and 
1 stitch of double crochet, repeat this twice 
more, then make a chain 9 inches long, and 
work back iu double crochet, and sew it as in 
the engraving. 

For the small Leaf.—Make a chain of 12 stitch- 
es, miss 5, work a stitch of single crochet, turn, 
make 5 chain, work a stitch of double crochet, 
make 5 chain, work a stitch of doubie crochet, 
make 5 chain, work a stitch of single crochet 
into the last single stitch, turn, work into the 
5 chain a stitch of double crochet, 7 long stitch- 
es, 1 of double crochet, repeat this twice more, 
work 6 stitches of double crochet down the 
stem, and join the end of it to the centre of the 
double 7 crochet stitches in the 2d round of the 
centre. 

Deep maize, spangled with silver, on a rich 
blue satin; or bright claret on cerise satin. 
The work is neatly sewed on the satin with 
silk of the same color: a border of satin, about 
two inches deep, is sewed all round, to give the 
depth of the cushion. 

For the trimming of the Cushion.—With the 





spangled wool net on a No. 11 mesh, 7 stitches, 


continue netting backwards and forwards till 
you have about two and a quarter yards done, 
then crochet 2 long stitches into every loop for 
the inside edge, which is sewed to the cushion. 
For the outer edge, work 2 long stitches, 3 
chain stitches, and 2 long stitches into each 
loop ; repeat. 

On the 4th and 6th rows of the netting, darn 
in a spot with the wool, leaving ¥plain stitches 
between each spot. 

The netting is sewed on rather full ; the dia- 
meter of the cushion is about 19 inches. 


———__ oe 


FLOWER-POT STAND. 


Materials.—Light brown or gray American cloth, 
very narrow brown worsted braid, silk cord of the 
same color, light brown purse silk. 





WE very much recommend this style of 
flower-pot stand, not only for the cheapness of 
the materials, but also on account of its being 
very easy to work. Take a piece of American 
cloth of the required size and shape ; cut it out 
in scallops at the top ; sew both ends together, 
and embroider it with the brown worsted braid, 
as shown in the illustration. At the crossings 
make a cross stitch with darker brown purse 
silk. Sew a strip of American cloth, one and 
two-fifths of an inch wide, round the top and 
bottom of the stand inside, and bind the edge 
with brown worsted braid. Instead of braid a 
row of round cut beads or bugles may be sewn 
on. 


<> 





WHAT-NOT, WITH PINCUSHION. 
THE front part of this what-not is in the 
shape of a large vine-leaf; it is made of green 
cashmere taken double and slightly quilted ; it 
is stitched through with coarse green purse 
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silk, so as to imitate veinings. The back part 
is made of card-board, covered with cashmere, 
and provided with a pincushion, as shown in 
illustration. This pincushion is made in the 
shape of a six-branched flower. Each leaf 
forms a small quilted cushion covered with 
green glacé silk. In the middle and round the 
efige of the flowers fasten small woollen balls. 
The what-not is edged all round with similar 
balls; at the upper edge fasten a thick green 
woollen cord. The what-not is hung upon the 
wall by a loop of the same material. 


<= -—— 


TRIMMING OF CROCHET AND 
RIBBON. 


OVER a firm cord crochet two rows contain- 
ing forty-three double inside the ring, fastened 
with little velvet bows. 

3d row. This is also worked round, and con- 
tains little scallops of six chain, always passing 
over two double, then two single. There are, 
however, only nine of these scallops to work. 
Crochet the rest of the row plain with single. 

4th. Work eight double round each scallop, 
and after every second double work one picot. 
Each side picot contains four chain and one 
Single in the first chain ; the middle picot con- 
tains five chain. The wrong side of the crochet 
of the rings being turned outwards, they are 
fastened with ribbon bows and covered buttons 
upon a cord, upon which is worked one row of 
double and one row of treble, forming a little 








band, as shown in the design. ] 
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PAPER WEIGHT IN THE FORM OF A 
CHURCH.—IN PERFORATED CARD. 
(See Engraving, Page 453.) 

THE pedestal consists of a square box one 
inch high, five inches long, and two and three- 
Fig. 2. 














ad 


quarter inches broad, filled with a mixture of 
dry sand and emory powder. The card box is 
covered with blue velvet. 
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For the pattern, lay the card-board upon a 
piece of wood, and cut it out in the proper 
places according to the design. 

For the principal door, see Fig. 2. The doors 
are a little bent open, and separate pieces must 
be cut for hasps and edges ; the side walls with 
three windows must be cut according to Fig. 3, 

lined with blue sarsenet rib- 
bon, and sewn together with 
fine thread. Cut the roof out 
as shown in Fig. 5, and the 
scallops at the upper part 
will be easily laid within the 
scallops of the wall. At the 
narrow wall the roof is care- 
fully sloped and sewn in, and 
the little ornamental parts 
added according to Fig. 4. 
Fig. 7 gives the portal of 
the tower, consisting of four 
equal parts ; of these the two 
outer side walls contain four 
windows, shown in Fig. 1; 
the fourth wall only contains 
the uppermost of the three 
little windows; these four 


eevee 
CRU 





are sewn together, and fastened on to a square 
piece of perforated card-board which fits the 
inside of the tower amd is sewn into the open 
edge., The church is gummed upon the velvet 
covering of the box, which is inclosed in a pali- 
sade of perforated card-board. 


ee 


MAT FOR A TABLE BELL. 

THis mat is very pretty for a simuple gift, and 
is very easy to work. Take the cover of a 
round card-board box, measuring three inches 
and three-quarters across. It is covered on 








tower parts are sewn together, and must be 
joined to the church in the same manner. The 
pinnacles of the tower are prepared separately, 

Fig. 4. Fig. 7. 
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the outside with black velvet, on the irtside 
with glazed paper. Paste on the cover another 
round piece of card-board, also covered with 
black velvet, and corresponding to the size of 
the bell. The edge of the cover is ornamented 
with a border of separate red and white cloth 
leaves, ornamented from illustration with point 
russe embroidery in the Turkish style, and 
which must overlap each other about two-thirds 
of an inch. The sewing on of the border is 
covered with a strip of white cloth, also orna- 
mented with point russe. Lastly, sew round 
the edge of the cover a thick white cotton cord, 
covered with black and crystal beads from il- 
lustration. 


aepeeeennetilgiietiiie nimanetoensis 
DOYLEY. 


(See Plate printed in Colors in front of Book.) 
Maiecrials.—Cotton, No. 20. 


Pattern No. 1.—Make a chain of 14 stitches, 











according to Fig. 6, and pushed into each other ; 
the four parts of the uppermost pinnacle must 
be so lengthened that they close underneath in 
the same lines with the outer ones, anda stripin 
relief completes the pinnacles. Both pinnacles 


and unite it. 

1st round. * Work 4 long stitches, make 3 
chain, and repeat from * 7 times more. 

2d. Work a stitch of double crochet into the 
8 chain, make 7 chain, and repeat. 

3d. Work 2 stitches of double crochet, he- 
ginning on the Ist of the 7 chain, make 5 chain, 
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turn, miss 1 loop, work into successive loops a 
stitch of double crochet, and 3 long stitches, 
miss 3 loops, work 2 stitches of double crochet, 
make 5 chain, turn, work a stitch of single 
crochet into the lst of the 5 chain, and repeat. 

4th. Work a stitch of double crochet at the 
point, make 11 chain, and repeat. 

5ih. Work a stitch of double crochet, make 5 
chain, miss 3 loops, and repeat. 

6th. Work 3 stitches of double crochet into 








No. 2.—Make a chain of 21 stitches, and unite 
it, make 21 chain, and unite it, work 3 stitches 
of douvle crochet into the 21 chain, * make 5 
chain, work a stitch of single crochet into the 
Ist of the 5 chain, work 3 stitches of double 
crochet, repeat from * 6 times more, work into 
the other 21 chain, the same as Ist. 

Four of these patterns will be required for 
this doyley. 

No. 3.—Make a chain of 16 stitches, and unite 


the 5 chain, make 5 chain, work a stitch of | it, make 16 chain and unite it, make 16 chain 


Fig. 1.—Paper Weight. 


single crochet into the 1st, work 3 more stitches 





and unite it, then work into each of the 16 


of double crochet into the same place, make 1 chain 24 stitches of double crochet. 


chain, and repeat. 

7th. Work a stitch of double crochet into the 
1 chain, make 9 chain, and repeat. 

8th. Work 8 stitches of double crochet into 
the 9 chain, make 5 chain, work a stitch of sin- 
gle crochet into the 1st, and repeat. 


Eight of these patterns will be required for 


this doyley. 


No. 4.—Make a chain of 9 stitches, and unite 


it, make 9 chain and unite it, make 9 chain and 
unite it, then work into each of the 9 chain 11 
of double crochet. 
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Four of these patterns will be required for 
this doyley. 

No. 5.—Make a chain of 6 stitches, and unite 
it. 

1st round, *, work a stitch of double crochet, 
make 4 chain, repeat from * 5 times more. 

2d. Work into the 4 chain, a stitch of double 
crochet, 4 long stitches, and another stitch of 
double crochet, repeat. 

3d. Work a stitch of double crochet over the 
stitch of double crochet in 1st round, make 6 
chain, repeat. 

4th. Work into the 6 chain in last round, 1 
stitch of double crochet, 6 long stitches, 1 more 
stitch of double crochet, repeat. 

5th. Work a stitch of double crochet over the 
one in 3d round, make 8 chain, and repeat. 

6th. Work into the 8 chain, 1 stitch of double 
crochet, 8 long stitches, 1 of double crochet, re- 
peat, 

7th. Work a stitch of double crochet over the 
one in 5th round, make 10 chain, and repeat. 

8th. Work into the 10 chain, 1 stitch of double 
crochet, 10 long stitches, 1 of double crochet, 
and repeat. 

“th. Work a stitch of double crochet over the 
one in 7th round, make 12 chain, repeat, 

10th. Work into the 12 chain, 1 stitch of dou- 
ble crochet, 12 long stitches, 1 of double crochet, 
and repeat. 

11th. Work a stitch of double crochet over the 
one in 9th round, make 14 chain, and repeat. ~ 

12th. Work into the 14 chain, 1 stitch of dou- 
ble crochet, 14 long stitches, 1 of double crochet, 
and repeat, 

13th. Work astitch of double crochet over the 
one in 11th round, make 14 chain, and repeat. 

Work 2 patterns for this doyley. 

No. 6.—Make a chain of twelve stitches, and 
unite it. 

Work into the circle a stitch of double cro- 
chet, *, two long stitches, make three chain, 
repeat from * twice more, work 2 double long 
stitches, make 4chain, work 2 double long 
stitches, *, make three chain, work 2 long 
stitches, repeat from * twice more, work a 
stitch of double crochet, make 7 chain. Repeat 
from the beginning. 

In working the 2d pattern, join it to the 1st 
with the 2d 3 chain, work three leaves in this 
manner, then make only 3 chain, and work a 
4th leaf without joining it to the 3d, make 3 
chain after the 4th leaf, and work a stitch of 
double crochet into the last 7 chain, make 3 
chain. 

Work 4 patterns for this doyley. 

No. 7.—Make achain of 5 stitches, and unite it. 

ist round. Work a stitch of double crochet, 
make 5 chain, and repeat 4 times more. 

2d. Work into the 5 chain a stitch of double 
crochet, make.3 chain, and repeat till 5 stitches 
of double crochet are done, repeat. 

3d. Work a stitch of double crochet into the 
one in Ist round, make 7 chain, and repeat. 





4th. Same as 2d. 

5th. Work a stitch of double crochet into the 
one in 3d round, make 7 chain, and repeat. 

6th. Same as 2d. 

7th. Same as 5th. 

8th. Same as 2d, only 4 chain instead of 3. 

9th. Work a stitch of double crochet into the 
one in 7th round, make 8 chain, and repeat. 

10th. The same as 8th, only making 5 chain 
instead of 4. 

Two of these patterns will be required for this 
doyley. 

No. 8.—Make a chain of 8 stitches, and unite 
it. 

1st round. Work a stitch of double crochet, 
make 11 chain, miss 1 loop, and repeat 3 times 
more, 

2d. Work into the 11 chain, *, 3 stitches of 
double crochet, make 5 chain, work a stitch of 
single crochet into the Ist chain, repeat from * 
twice more, work 3 more double crochet, repeat 
from the beginning of the row. 

Four patterns of this number will be required 
for this doyley. 

No. 9.--Make a chain of 8 stitches, and unite 
it. 

lst round. Work into the circle 1 long stitch, 
make 3 chain, repeat 9 times more. 

2d. Work into the 3 chain a stitch of double 
crochet, make 17 chain, work another stitch of 
double crochet into the same place, make 1 
chain, work a stitch of double crochet into the 
next 3 chain, make 1 chain, and repeat. 

3d. Work into the 17 chain 20 stitches of 
double crochet, work a stitch of double crochet 
into the 1 chain, make one chain, work a stitch 
of double crochet into the next one chain, and 
repeat. 

4th. Work a stitch of double crochet into the 
one chain in last round, *, work 5 stitches of 
double crochet into successive !oops, beginning 
on the 1st of the 20, make 5 chain, work a stitch 
of single crochet into the 1st of the 5, repeat 
from * twice more, then work 5 stitches of dou- 
ble crochet into successive loops, and repeat 
from the beginning of the round. 

Four of these patterns will be required for 
this doyley. 

No. 10.—Make 21 chain, and unite it, make 
a chain of 27, and unite it, make a chain of 21, 
and unite it, 

1st round. Work into the 21 chain 25 stitches 
of double crochet, work into the 27 chain 31 
stitches of double crochet, work into the 21 
chain 25 of double crochet. 

2d. Work 3 stitches of double crochet into 
successive loops, make 5 chain, work a stitch 
of single crochet into the 1st of the 5 chain, re- 
peat this 6 times more, then work 3 stitches of 
double crochet, and repeat from the beginning 
in the centre loop, repeat this 9 times instead 
of 7. 

Four of these are required for this doyley. 
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WORK BASKET MADE OF PLAITS OF 
PAPER. 

Materials.—Some card-board, light-brown unglazed 
paper, light-brown glacé silk, light-brown sewing 
silk. 

Tuts work-basket, which is seen openin Fig. 
1 and shut in Fig. 2, can also be used as a knit- 
ting-bag. It is made of card-board, and closely 
covered with plaits of light-brown paper. First 
make with card-board both haives of the bas- 
ket seen in illustration. Each half is four 
inches high and twelve inches wide at the top; 
at the bottom is only wide 
enough to correspond to 
the width of the under 
part. The latter is made 
of a long piece of card- 
board two and two-fifth 
inches long, one and three- 
fifths of an inch wide, co- 









Fig. 1.—Work-Basket. 
vered inside with brown glacé silk, and outside 
with plain strips of paper three-tenths of an 
inch wide plaited together; the sides of the 


Closed. 


Fig. 2.—Work-Basket. 
basket, which are jointed on to the under part, 
are also covered inside with brown glacé silk, 





Open. 





and on the outside first with plain brown paper 
and then with the paper plaits. For each plait 
take two strips of paper, each of which is one 
and two-fifths of an inch 
wide, and folded to one- 
quarter of its width; the 
way in which the plait is 
worked is seen in Fig. 3. 
At the upper edge each 
half remains plain for 
about three-fifths of an 
inch without any plait. 
Both halves are joined to- 
gether, as seen in Fig. 1, 
by means of a strip of card- 
board one inch wide, which 
must be somewhat longer 
than the halves measure 
round their upper edge. 
When the piaitis complet- 
ed, it is sewn on in coils, 





Fig. 3.—Plaiting for 
Work-Basket. 
beginning at the bottom with long stitches of 
brown silk. The strip of card-board which 
joins both halves of the basket is covered on 
the outside and inside like the basket. Before 
fastening the plait a brown silk ribbon one and 
three-fifths of an inch long must be sewn in the 
cross way on the strip. Theends of this ribbon 
which come beyond the plaits are then fastened 
on each side of the basket underneath the plait, 
so as to form a sort of hinge. Lastly, fasten on 
each halfa handle of paper rolled together over 
wire; on one side of the basket sew on a loop 
two inches long of paper and wire, and on the 

other half a button, as shown in illustration. 





FANCY LETTER. SEE EXTENSION SHEET. 
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Leceipts, we. 


FISH SAUCES. 


Mushroom Catsup.—Get fine-grown, fresh-gathered 
mushrooms, break them up, and sprinkle a good 
handful of salt over every layer. Let them lie for 
all the juice to run out, stirring tgem up often, but 
put no water, When the juice has run out, strain it 
off, and boil it well, with very little ginger, and a 
sufficient quantity of pepper. It isa mistake to give 
mushroom catsup all kinds of flavorings, as it is 
the full flavor of the mushroom which it is all-im- 
portant to preserve, and in using it the cook can add 
the spices her dish requires. All that is necessary 
or good to make the catsup keep is to put salt and 
pepper enough. A matter of yet greater importance 


is to use the pure juice without water, as any mix- | 


ture of water spoils the flavor and the keeping, too. 
There is no better sauce for fried or broiled fish than 
a really good mushroom catsup, and nothing else; 
and mixed with equal parts of soy and lemon pickle, 
it makes a delicious flavoring for any sauce or gravy. 
Make it a quartette with a fourth equal part of red 
wine, and “ it’s no ill,” as the Scot saya. 

Tomato Catsup.—This and the two following re- 
ceipts are copied from a good authority. Take six 
pounds of tomatoes, sprinkle them with salt, let 
them remain for a day or two, then boil them until 
the skins will separate easily ; press them through 
a colander or coarse sieve, leaving the skins behind. 
Put into the liquor a handful of shalots, a pint of 
Chili vinegar, a pint of wine, salt, pepper, cloves, 
ginger, and allspice. Boil all together until a third 
is wasted, bottle it, and when it is cold cork the 
bottles very well. Shake it before usingit. Good 
either for sauce, or for flavoring. 

Tomato Marmalade.—Take fine ripe tomatoes, cut 
them in halves, and squeeze out the juice. Put them 
in a preserving-pan, with a few peach-leaves, aclove 
of garlic, some slices of onion or shalot, and a bundle 
of parsley. Stew them until they are sufficiently 
done, pulp them through a sieve, and boil them down 
like other marmalade, adding salt. Put them into 
small-jars, pepper the tops, and pour clarified butter 
over. Eat it with fish, ete., or stir the contents of a 
small pot into the gravy of stews or fricassees, 

Belsize Tomato Sauce —Slice tomatoes in a jar, 
and sprinkle salt over every layer of slices. Place 
the jar in a warm place by the fire, stir the contents 
pretty often for three days, and let it remain un- 
touched for twelve days. Press out the juice, and 
boilit with mace, pepper, allspice, ginger, and cloves, 
There should be two ounces of spice to a quart of 
juice, the pepper and allspice greatly predominating. 
At the end of three months it should be boiled up 
with fresh spice. 

Tomato Vinegar.—Quarter three dozen fine toma- 
toes ; leave the bottoms undivided; rub half a pound 
of salt over them, place them in a wide-mouthed jar 
in a cool oven, or by the side of the fire, for a day or 
two; add a little mace, cloves, and grated nutmeg ; 
slice in a clove of garlic, sprinkle in half a pint of 
mustard-seed, and pour over all two quarts of boil- 
ing vinegar; tie a bladder ovér the jar, and let it re- 
main five or six days more by the fire, shaking it 


well every day. Put it by in the same jar 1s long as | 


convenient, and when you wish to bottle it press out 
all the liquor; let it stand several hours to clear, and 
then bottle the clear, and keep that which is not 
quite clear for present use, 

Tomato vinegar and tomato sauce should both be 
kept in store, as the sub-acid flavor is sometimes 


an improvement in the dishes in which it is used, 
whereas at other times we require the flavor of the 
tomato unmingled with acid. 

Lemon Pickle,—Grate off the rind of twenty lemona, 
or pare it off so thin as to cut through the little glo- 
bules, grating or cutting it into a small quantity of 
vinegar, to be added to the lemon pickle with the 
vinegar. Cut the lemons in quarters, leaving the 
bottoms whole; rub over them equally half a pound 
of bay salt, and put them into a stone jar in a cool 
oven, or on the heb by the fire, until the juice is 
dried into the peels; then put in amongst them a 
blade of mace, a few cloves beaten fine, some grated 
nutmeg, a clove of garlic peeled and sliced, and half 
a pint of mustard-seed bruised, and pour over all two 
quarts of boiling vinegar. Close the jar well, let it 
stand in its warm place five or six days, shaking it 
up every day; tie it down tight with a bladder, and 
put it by for three months to take off the bitter; 
after this it may be bottled when convenient, Put 
all into a hair sieve, and squeeze out the liquor; let 
the liquor stand until the next day, and bottle the 
fine; let the remainder stand two days, bottle the 
fine part, and repeat the same until all is bottled. A 
little will not hurt the color of white sauce, and it is 
capital for flavoring stews and ragouts, and also 
make a very nice fish sauce. In using it for flavor- 
ing, put it in before the gravy is thickened, espe- 
cially Sf cream be used, lest the sharpness should 
make it curdle. 

Chutney.—Pare and core a quarter of a pound of 
sharp apples, weigh the same quantity of tomatoes, 
raisins, figs, brown sugar, and salt. Pound them in 
a mortar, and pound and mix with them a quarter of 
an ounce of chilis or Cayenne pepper, the same of 
powdered ginger, half an ounce each of garlic and 
shalots. Mix all well together in a large jar, put in 
three pints of vinegar and one of lemon-juice, and 
stand the jar where it will be in heat hmounting to 
130 deg. Fahrenheit, for a month, stirring it twice a 
day. If sour apples are not to be had, gooseberries 
will do, but not nearly so well. The top liquor, or 
quihi, may be poured off and bottled; it is an excel- 
lent fish sauce. The thick part is the chutney, and 
should be put into wide-mouthed bottles. Both are 
excellent for flavoring sauces or gravies, or to eat 
as sauce. 

Browning.—Beat fine four ounces of refined sugar, 
| and put it into a very clean frying-pan, with one 
| ounce of butter. Mix them together over a ciear 
fire, and when the sugar froths in dissolving hold 
the par a little off the fire, and when the sugar is of 
a deep brown pour in by degrees, little by little, and 
stirring the mixture all the time, a pint of red wine. 
Stir in half an ounce of allspice, six cloves, four sha- 
lots peeled, a blade of mace, & wineglass of catsup, 
and the Mind of alemon, Simmer it for ten minutes 
ora quarter of an hour, pour it into a basin to get 
cold, then skim it very clean, and bottle it for use. 
It is good for any brown gravy. Browning is often 
made for present use by burning a good teaspoonful 
of brown sugarin a large iron spoon; stirred into 
brown gravy, it gives both richness and color. An- 
other browning is made by allowing flour to bake 
until it is of one uniform dark-brown color. It takes 
many dayg, and must be stirred about from time to 
time while doing. 

Mushroom Powder.—Peel the thickest large buttons 
you can get, and just pare off the root end, but do 
| not wash them. Place them on pewter dishes, so 
| that their liquor will dry into them, and put them 
| into a slow oven until they will powder. Beat them 
up in a mortar, sift the powder through a sieve, with 
a little Cayenne pepper and pounded mace; bottlp 
it, and keep it in a dry place, 








| 
| 
| 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

New Potatoes.—There is a conventional feefing in 
favor of putting young potatoes into boiling water, 
but from old experience we find that if placed in cold 
water and done quickly they eat quite as well, Pre- 
viously to boiling, the potatoes should be divested 
of their skins by rubbing them with a rough towel, 
and the potatoes thrown into cold water as they are 
skinned. A little salt may be thrown into the sauce- 
pan with the potatoes or not, as fancied. Serve 
them in a well-warmed damask napkin arranged in 
a dish, 


To Cook Beans in a French Style-—Choose small 
young beans, and strip off the ends and stalks, throw- 
ing them, as prepared, into « dish full of cold spring 
water, and, when all are finished, wash and drain 
them well. Boil them in salted boiling water, ina 
large saucepan, and drain them, after which put 
them into an enamelled stewpan, and shake them 
over the fire until they are quite hot and dry; then 
add about three ounces of fresh butter, and a table- 
spoonful of veal or chicken broth; the butter must 
be broken up into small lumps. Season with white 
pepper, salt, and the juice of half « lemon strained. 
Stir them well over a hot fire for five minutes, and 
serve them in a vegetable dish very hot, 

Egg Dumplings.—Make a batter of a pint of milk, 
two well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and flour 
enough to make a batter as thick as for pound-cake. 
Have a clean saucepan of boiling water; let the 
water boil fast; drop in the batter with a table- 
spoon, Four or five minutes will boil them. Take 
them with a skimmer on a dish; put a bit of*butter 
and pepper over them, and serve with boiled or cold 
meat. To serve sweet, put butter and grated nut- 
meg, with syrup or sugar over it. 

Lobster Patties.—-Make some puff-paste, and spread 
iton very deep patty-pans. Bakeitempty. Having 
boiled well two fine lobsters, extract all the meat, 
and mince it very small, mixing it with the coral 
smoothly mashed, and some yelk of hard-boiled egg, 
grated. Season it with a little salt, some Cayenne, 
and some powdered mace or nutmeg, adding a little 
yellow lemon-rind grated. Moisten the mixture well 
with cream or fresh butter, or salad oil. Put it into 
a stewpan, add a very little water, and let it stew till 
it just comes toa boil. Take it off the fire, and the 
patties being baked, remove them from the tin pans, 
place them on a large dish, and fill them up to the 
top with the mixture. Similar patties may be made 
of crabs. 


Spinach to Boil.—Spinach requires a great deal of: 


water to free it from the grit in which it is covere:| 
from its low growth. The stalks should be broken 
off, and the spinach washed well with the hand, Put 
it into a saucepan with a little salt. A very large 
quantity of uncooked spinach is needed to make a 
dish, as it wastes considerably in cooking. Boil it 
for about fwelve minutes, pressing it.down when 
quite tender. Drain it thoroughly and squeeze out 
the water. Chop it quite smal!. Put it into a fresh 
saucepan with some butter, and stir it till it is hot. 
Spinach is frequently dished round minced meats; it 
is also sometimes served with poached eggs upon it. 

To Stew Peas.—Take a quart of shelled peas, a large 
onion, or two of middling size, and two lettuces cut 
small; put them into a saucepan with half a pint of 
water; season them with a little salt, a little pep- 
per, mace, and nutmeg. Cover them close, and let 
them stew a quarter of an hour, then put in a quar- 
ter of a pound of fresh butter rolled ina little flour, a 
spoonful of catsup, and asmall piece of butter as big 
as a nutmeg: corer them close, and simmer gently 
an hour, often shaking the pan, 





Sauce Robert.—Cut a few onions into dice, whieh 
put into a frying-pan with a bit of butter, and fry 
them lightly; when nicely browned, add a dessert- 
spoonful of flour, a ladleful of stock, the same of 
vinegar, some salt and pepper; reduce it to a proper 
thickness, and when ready for table stir in two des- 
sertspoonfuls of mustard. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Sponge Cake,— Beat twelve eggs as light as possible 
(for sponge and almond cake they require more 
beating than for anything else); beat one pound of 
loaf-sugar, powdered and sifted by degrees, into the 
eggs, continuing to beat some time very hard after 
all the sugar is in (none but loaf-sugar will make 
light sponge cake). Stir in gradually a teaspoonful 
of powdered mixed cinnamon and mace, a grated 
nutmeg, and twelve drops of lemon-essence ; lastly, 
by degrees, put in ten ounces of sifted flour, dried 
near the fire, stirring round the mixture very slowly 
with a knife. If the flour is stirred too hard the 
cake will be tough. It must be done gently and 
lightly, so that the top of the mixture will be co- 
vered with bubbles, As soon as the flour is all in, 
begin to bake, as setting will hurt it. Put it in 
small tins, well buttered, or in one large tin pan, 
The thianer the pans the better the sponge cake, 
Fill the small tins about half full. Grate loaf-sugar 
over the top of each before setting it in the oven. 

Very Nice Soda Cake.—One pound of flour, dried, 
quarter of a pound of butter, beaten to a cream, six 
ounces of moist sugar, half a pound of currants, twe 
ounces of mixed peel, a few drops of essence of al- 
monds, half a pint of milk. When these are well 
mixed, add a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda mixed 
with a tablespoonful of warm milk. Give alla good 
stir, Put in a well-buttered tin; bake an hour and 
a half, 

Fig Pudding.—A quarter of a pound of figs, half a 
pound of suet, a cupful of bread crums, four eggs, a 
breakfastecupful of milk. Mix the suet, figs, and 
bread together. Boil the milk and pour over them, 
Now beat the eggs and pour over the other ingredi- 
ents, Let the mixture stand a little while; then 
put it into a shape; boil it for two hours, and serve 
with cream or sweet sauce, 

Orange Custards.—Boil till tender half the rind of 
an orange; beat it fine in a mortar; put to ita 
spoonful of brandy, the juice of an orange, four 
ounces of loaf-sugar, and the yelks of four eggs; beat 
all well together for ten minutes; pour ina pint of 
boiling cream by degrees; keep beating till cold; 
then put them in cups, and place them in an earthen 
dish of hot water till set. Stick preserved orange 
on the top, and serve either hot or cold. 

Supper Pudding.—Line a basin with slices of stale 
bread, cut half an inch thick; boil some fruit (cur- 
rants are the best mixed with raspberries) with su- 
gar as for compote; pour it boiling into the basin; 
cover it with bread, and place a plate with a weight 
upon it; let it stand in a cold place all night; serve 
as soon as turned out. Cream may be eaten with it, 
or a whipped cream poured over it. 

Sponge Pudding.—Butter a mould thickly, and fill 
it three parts full with small sponge cakes, soaked 
through with wine; fill up the mould with a rich 
coldecustard. Butter a paper and put on the mould; 
then tie a floured cloth ever it quite close, and boil 
it an hour. Turn out the pudding carefully, and 
pour some cold custard over it. Or, bake it, and 
serve with wine sauce instead of custard. 

A Sweetmeat Pudding.—Cover a dish with thin puff 
piste, and lay in it freshly candied orange, lemon, 
and citron, one ouuce each, sliced thin, Beat the 
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yelks of eight and the whites of two eggs, and mix 
with eight ounces of butter, warmed but not oiled, 
and eight ounces of white sugar. Pour the mixture 
over the sweetmeats, and bake one hour in a mode- 
rate oven, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Feather Beds should be shaken every day, and 
turned ; let the bed-room window be wide open while 
you perform this operation; turn mattresses once 
every three weeks—not later than once a month. 
Wash brooms and brushes once a week ; hang them 
up todry. It will prevent the,wood from rotting by 
properly draining the water from the hair. 

To Cleanse Long Hair.—Beat up the yelk of an egg 
with a pint of soft water. Apply it warm, and after- 
wards wash it out with warm water. 

Teeth should be brushed night and morning, par- 
ticularly at night, for it is during the night that 
teeth are most ready to decay. During the day, the 
movemeats of the tongue, the fresh secretions of sa- 
liva, and the act of mastication, all tend, in a mea- 
sure to preserve the teeth; but during the night, 
little or no saliva is secreted, and particles of food 
filling their interstices being so long subjected toa 
moist and heated condition, rapidly ferment, and the 
fluids of the mouth are thus vitiated, inducing dis- 
ease and decay. 

Cheap Way to Clean Straw Hats.—Pounded sulphur, 
cold water, and brush. Make a paste of pounded 
sulphur and cold water; wet the hat or bonnet, and 
cover it with the paste till you do not see the straw. 
Rub hard. Hang the hat up to dry. When dry, 
beush the sulphur off with a brush till the straw gets 
beautifully white. This method is easier than the 
sulphur bleaching box, and can be done very quickly. 

Bottles Hermetically Sealed.—Gelatine, mixed with 
glycerine, yields a compound liquid while hot, but 
becoming solid by cooling, at the same time retain- 
ing much elasticity. Bottles may be hermetically 
sealed by dipping their necks into the liquid mix- 
ture, and repeating the operation until the cap at- 
tains any thickness required. 

To Clean Sponges.—The following is a very simple 
and certain way of cleaning sponges from all grease, 
soap, or anything else. Fill a large jug with boiling 
water and put in your sponge; take a large lump of 
soda (about the size of a large hen’s egg) and break 
it up, putting it as much as you can into the holes 
of. the sponge; cover over, and leave it for about 
twelve hours. Rinse well, and it will be found al- 
most like a new sponge. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

Dear Gopey: In reply to your request for receipts 
in the last issue, I subjoin several that I use con- 
stantly and with great success :— 

Old Virginia Chow Chow.—Three pecks of ripe to- 
matoes, three of green tomatoes, five large heads of 
cabbage, one dozen large onions, one dozen ripe 
peppers, one dozen green peppers, half a pound of 
celery. Chop very fine, cover with salt, and soak 
twenty-four hours. Then drain the brine off, tho- 
roughly cover with strong vinegar, and add three 
pounds of sugar. Scald one hour; then add one cup 
of grated horse-radish, two tablespoonfuls of white 
mustard seed, one of cloves, two of spice, two of gin- 
ger, and one of ground mustard. Cover close, and 
sit away for one month. This receipt is excellent. 

White or Silver Cake.—Two pounds of flour, two of 
sugar, a pound and a half of butter, thoroughly 
creamed, and beat toa foam. Beat the whole until 
light and frothy; then season with lemon, and add 
the whites of twenty-four eggs, whipped to a stiff 





froth, the last should be barely stirredin. Putin a 
large pan, and bake slowly. 

Jelly Cake.—One cup of sugar, one of flour, a quar- 
ter of a cup of butter, the whites of eight eggs, half 
a teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar. Fill the moulds, and bake rapidly. 

Hot Icing.—Whip to a froth the white of one egg; 
then boil half a pound of sugar down to a thick 
syrup, being careful neither to scorch nor grain it, 
and pour over the egg the white, beating it very 
rapidly; as soon as white add one drop of indigo to 
clear it, and ice the cake instantly or it will harden. 

To take Starch out of Linen.—Dip the linen several 
times into strong boiling soda until thoroughly 
drenched; then hang out without wringing, letting 
the suds dry in it. So many persons have great 
trouble in breaking the starch out of linen suffi- 
ciently for machine use. 

I should like a good receipt for Sally Lunn and 
Jelly made of the gelatine. 

Respectfully, Mrs. I. #. J. 

A Lapy sends the following receipt for coloring 
drab or slate color :— 

Sumac berries and copperas; a dozen buncltes of 
berries and a teaspoonful of copperas to a pail of 
water, will color a great quantity of yarn, etc., a 
beautiful drab or slate color, according as more or 
less strength is colored in it. 

And she asks the following :-— 

Will you please ask Mrs. L. B., who gave direc- 
tions in the February number for coloring a bright 
green on cotton or woollen, if she will please to ex- 
plain it a little? Will she tell us how to dye the 
Prussian blue? What quantity of the Prussian blue 
to a pound of yarn or cloth, and how to proceed with 
the sugar of lead and chromate of potash, and what 
quantities of each to use? I want very much to 
color this color, but feel wholly at a loss with the 
scant directions given. Will you also ask your cor- 
respondents for receipts for coloring brown? It is 
the hardest color to get at, and one of the most use- 
ful? r 

Dear Gopey: In your March number there was & 
request made for a good receipt of a White or Bride’s 
Cake. I send one that has been successfully tried on 
many occasions, especially for weddings. , 

White or Bride’s Cake—The whites of twenty-two 
egcs beaten to a stiff froth, two pounds of flour, one 
and a half pound of butter (the flour and butter 
creamed together), two pounds of white sugar. The 
cake should be baked very quickly. S. E. F. 


* 

Will some of your subscribers please furnish a 
good receipt for sweet or buttered wafers? It will 
greatly oblige a new subscriber. 

Cucumber Salad.—To one hundred cucumbers put 
a quarter of a peck of small onions. Pare the cu- 
cumbers, and slice them thin, also the onions. 
Cover with salt, and set in the sun for six hours, 
then rinse clean with water several times, letting 
them remain in the last water an hour. For the 
dressing take a box of the best mustard, put into it 
a little salt, and pour olive oil enough to stir it well, 
then vinegar enough to moisten, and more oil, and 
then vinegar until itis thin enough to pour smoothly. 
Fill the jars with cucumbers, and pour on dressing 
enough to completely coverthem. Gentlemen, who 
are fond of cucumbers, are very fond of this salad. 
Seal the jars tight. Mrs. R. T. J. 

We have received during the past month a consi- 


derable number of original receipts from our friends. 
Where there are several answers to the request for 





anything, we give the precedence to those that.come 
' to hand first. 
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Evitors Gable. 


JEWELRY AND ITS LESSONS. 


In our first paper on “Jewelry” we alluded to 
“Old Cathay” leaning on the strong arm of Young 
America; since then we have looked over a very in- 
teresting work on China,* in which coincidences 
were poiated out that will, we think, interest our 
readers, besides leading them more fully to appre- 
ciate the lessons we have drawn from this new illus- 
tration of the worth of ornaments. 


“In giving a correct general idea of China we can- 
not do better than compare it with the United States. 
It occupies the same relative position in the Eastern 
Hemisphere that the United States does in the West- 
ern. Its line of sea-coast on the Pacific resembles 
both in length and contour that of the United States 
on the Atlantic. Being found within almost the 
same parallels of latitude, it embraces the same va- 
rieties of climate and productions. A river as grand 
as the Mississippi, flowing east, divides the Empire 
into two nearly equal parts. 

“The area of China proper is about the same as 
that of the organized States of the American Union. 
While our country is divided into thirty-six states, 
China is divided into eighteen provinces, and is 
sometimes called Shih-pah-ceng—the Eighteen Pro- 
vinces. These provinces are, on an average, about 
twice as large as our States. While the Empire has 
its capital at Pekin, so each province has its capital 
or seat of civil power. While our national name, 
United States, covers not only the States, but the 
comparatively sparsely populated territories, so the 
Ohinese Empire includes, in addition to the eighteen 

rovinces, Manchuria, Mongolia, Sungaria, Eastern 

urkestan, Koko-nor, and Thibet. 

* Here the parallel between the United States and 
China ceases, and in nearly every point of compari- 
som we have a decided contrast. The capitais of 
the different divisions of the Empire are all walled 
Cities. They are surrounded by walls from twenty 
to thirty-five feet in height, 1nd are entered by large 
arched gateways, which open into the principal 
streets, and are shut and barred at night. These 
walls are from twenty to twenty-five feet thick, of 
solid masonry. Allthe names on our largest maps of 
China are the names of walled cities. The whole 
number is over seventeen hundred.”’ 


The Chinese is the oldest nation in the world. Its 
history can be traced back three thousand years. It 
was then a nation, and must, therefore, have had its 
beginning centuries earlier, probably on the dizper- 
sion Of the builders of Babel. The language is un- 
like any other known tongue. The government 
differs from all others, in that it seems to have been 
designed to develop humanity without reference to 
Divine or supernatural aid, although the grossest 
superstitions have crept in. Confucius, who lived 
twenty-four hundred years ago, compiled the laws, as 
he says, from preceding authorities, which indicate 
three principles or axioms, each containing a pro- 
portion of vital truth: they were Filial Piety, Moral 
Virtue, and Mental Cultivation. He made education 
for men the rule of the nation, and learning and 
moral goodness the road to official power. Under this 
system the people of China have reached the highest 
state of perceful civilization ever attained by the 
wisdom of Man’s cultivated reason, unassisted by 
Divine Revelation. 

And yet the strength of this great Empire is now 
weakness compared with the power of the United 
States of America: a country that two hundred and 
fifty years ago, when the Puritans settled it, was a 

* China and the Chinese. By Rev. John L. Ne- 


yius, ten years a missionary in OShina: Harper & 
others. 
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howling wilderness. Rev. Mr. Nevius alludes to 
these differences at the ciose of his interesting vol- 
ume :— 


“The treaty concluded in Washington between 
our nny apes and the Chinese is rather one-sided, 
nearly all its provisions being in favor of the Chi- 
nese. For this reason it is all the more honorable 
to Mr. Burlingame and to our government. Instead 
of being dictated by selfishness and secured by in- 
timidation, it presents the rare excelience and beauty 
of a great aud powerful nation giving to a weaker 
one from motives of impartial justice and generosity. 
The Chinese seem to have left us more than satis- 
fied, and will go back to their homes to give a broader 
meaning to the familiar saying of their first teacher, 
* All within the four seas are brethren,’” 


What has given this remarkable power and devel- 
opment to the United States? Our country is the 
youngest nation in the world; only eighty years old, 
with forty millions of citizens ; and Old Cathay, with 
her four hundred million of people, crowned with 
the wisdom and wealth of three thousand years, is 
seeking our aid, 

The differences are simply made by the power of 
Christianity to exalt a nation. North America was 
settled by Christians who had the open Bible in their 
hands and its faith in their hearts as the law of life. 
From this Divine source only can men learn to wor- 
ship the true God and keep His Sabbaths: to honor 
woman, and keep the honor sxcred for one wife only. 
These Divine truths the Chinese have never ac- 
knowledged. The fundamental errors that vitiate 
all the wisdom of Confucius both with weakness and 
wickedness, are that he discards Divinity from his 
system, and degrades woman from all mental and 
moral companionship with man. 

Thus we reach the heart of the mystery that makes 
Jewelry the type of the true destiny of the sexes, 
while it proves the absolute truth of Bible history. 
Jewelry, in its widest sense of application, as in its 
state of perfection from the workmanship of man, 
when designed as the ornament of women and the 
decoration of homes in a Christian land, is the posi- 
tive proof that the Creator of Earth arid Man was 
the Lord God of the Bible who, nearly six thousand 
years ago, “planted a garden eastward in Eden” for 
the first human pair. 

Thus human life began in the state of Perfection. 
The organized world was filled with beauty. No 
hard labor was required; only pleasant tendance 
over God’s work, where all was good. To love, wor- 
ship, and obey the Lord God, and to love each other 
—these made up the duties and the blessedness of 
man and woman, 

Had they continued in this perfect state, their intel- 
lectual faculties would have been developed through 
their spiritual and moral perceptions, and in their 
intercourse with their Creator, which had already 
given them such wisdom in naming the animals. 
Thus prepared, would they not have been permitted 
to eat of “ the tree of life in the midst of the garden,” 
and their bodies have become immortal, to live for- 
ever, as “the living soul” was when God breathed 
the breath of iife into man? Heaven would then 
have been open to the human race as to the angels. 

But sin entered Eden. God’s liw was disobeyed. 
The effect of sin is to separate the impure from the 
pure. The sinful creature could no longer meet the 
| presenée of his holy Creator. The garden would 
{ have been a prison-home to Adam and Eve, had 
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they been permitted to remain. The husband and | 


wife were oue in the law of marriage which God had 
ordained for humanity ; at the creation He had given 
them together dominion over the earth and every 
living thing. They had sinned together, but from 
different motives, and the Lord God judged them 
separately, inflicting different and separate penalties 
upon them. Here we have the reason why many of 
the important functions of human life differ accord- 
ing to sex—for husband and wife, and also for man 
and woman. 

These differences may be thus classified. Man was 
to be the worker and provider, the Protector and the 
Lawgiver: Woman was the Preserver, the Teacher 
or Inspirer, and the Exemplar. Men were to subdue 
the earth and hold rule over material things: women 
to hold the moral power over humanity. Was not 
this given to her when God said to the tempter, “I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman?” But 
this we shall consider in another place. Now Man 
was in the wide outer world, where his life-long 
labor to subdue the earth must begin. The Eden of 
innocence and peace was no more. God had with- 
drawn His presence from fallen humanity ; but the 
curse for sin had not yet marred the glories which 
the Divine Creator stamped on the heaven and the 
earth made for man. Life and beauty are every- 
where, And yet where could men, who, according 
to the Scripture, were of the like passions and facul- 
ties with ourselves, where could such men find the 
means of life, to meet the varied needs of the body, 
the mind, and the soul, in the cultivation of all the 
powers God has given His human children? Had 
the Pilgrim fathers been debarred from the use of 
metals when they came to settle that new world, 
would it ever have been “ subdued’’—that is, made a 
settled country, where agriculture and manufactures 
are the settled pursuits of a great nation? 

President Grant, in his Inaugural Speech, touched 
the heart of the mystery, when he said :— 

“ Why, it looks as though Providence had bestowed 
upon us a strong box, the precious metals locked up 
in the sterile mountains of the far West, which we 
are now forging the key to unlock, to meet the very 
contingency that is now upon us.” 

Thus, in the inorganic creation, the same plan of 
wisdom and love is revealed as by the Word of God 
was manifested in the promised seed or Saviour. 
We have pbdsitive evidence in both that a state of 
Probation was prepared for mankind. The law of 
progress is now as at the beginning. Men must 
work ; the means to aid them in their task they find 
provided. What wonderful stores of materials 
were laid up in the bosom of earth to lead men’s 
minds to the knowledge of creative wisdom and 
goodness in anticipating human needs! That all 
these things under the earth are in harmony with 
the light, life, and beauty of the organized world, sc 
that they can be subordinated to the highest purposes 
of improvement in art and science, in mechanical 
inventions, and industrial pursuits, is a wonder only 
surpassed by the wonderful powers of man’s mind, 
that have won these victories over dead matter! This 
work was imposed upon men, as Scripture teaches us, 
to draw them back to the knowledge of an imvisible 
‘Creator through his visible creation, and thus give 
them the opportunity of returning to the worship of 
the true God of Revelation and of Nature. The 
Republic of North America is the only example of a 
bloodless gain of territory by industry. It is the 
only nation in the world that began its life Christ- 
inn; the men who organized the first colony of New 
England were the first legislators of Christendom, 
who provided for the instruction of their children, 
boys and girls alike, in their public schools. 


American men have done all the hard work of the 
country. They provided for the welfare of their 
homes so liberally that there is no period of time 
which shows conditions so favorable to the improve- 
ment, honor, and happiness of woman as her life in 
the United States. Still, her sphere of doing good 
may be enlarged. She certainly needs better oppor- 
tunities of cultivating her abilities. The importance 
of her duties is not yet sufficiently considered. 
Good men have not learned to try her work by the 
high standard of God’s Word. This standard does 





not make the hard work of the world her duty; she 
could notdoit. Women could never open the mines 
of our country, nor lay the cable that is to unite 


| California with China, nor stretch the wires that 


will carry the speech of thought around the world, 
But she can do greater things—move the minds of 
men to look above their work on earth and find 
their hope in Heaven. She is the spiritual leader, 
and, where the sex is degraded, as in China, and 
considered even destitute of souls, there can be no 
divinity in the religion of the men. 

Perhaps, in this meeting of the oldest people tn 
the world with the youngest, there may be an opper- 
tunity for American women to prove the power of 
feminine faith and genius in Christian civilization. 
Nothing but this can save or even serve the Chinese, 
They have all the knowledge they can use in ad 
vancing their civilization except the Gospel of 
Christ, and His love in their hearts. If the women 
of America can give the knowledge of this Gospel 
to the women of China, they would doa work greater 
than that of Confucius; we might feel that the mil- 
lennium of peace and good-will was begun. 





SUNSHINE IN SOLITARY PLACES. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF MRS. G. 


Part I. 
January 8, 1859. 

Turis morning Mrs. Brooke Burgess calied to see 
us. Who would think, to look at her now, that she 
had ever tied her shoes with leathern strings? She 
hath a mansion in the Fifth Avenue, whose walls 
are covered with gold and silk hangings and pictures 
of price. She rejoiceth in a carriage and a coat of 
arms, and she is drawn by a pair of bay horses that 
Napoleon cannot buy. What a large house it ie! 
how many, many rooms! how many spare rooms! 

Mrs. Brooke Burgess has one daughter, who lives 
also in Fifth Avenue. Her house is gorgeously 
adorned likewise, and the furniture of the drawing- 
rooms alone cost twenty thousand dollars. This 
daughter isa little dot of a woman and has no chil- 
dren. She has been married ten years, and js not 
very fond of company, so that her large, many cham- 
bered house is seldom open to its full extent. of 
course, she has every luxury that money can pro- 
cure; furs, shawls, and jewelry. Once, I was ad- 
miring the collected varieties on the tables and 
walls, when she said, mournfully :-— 

“Ohi you have one thing in your house which I 
would gladly exchange all my fine things for.” 

That was my grandchild. , 

Meantime, this affectionate little woman drives 
out every day, reads a very few books, and neces- 
sarily spends a considerable portion of the time in 
clothing herself adequately. If she were artistic, 
now! but she is not ; cares not for painting nor for 
paintings; nor yet for modelling, nor yet crochet 
work. Dogs’ heads do not excite her to imitation, 
and she prefers to buy her cushions and carpets 
rather than manufacture them. There is nothing 
left but her heart for complete enjoyment, and her 
heart is very lonely and unsatisfied. 

I was thinking of Laura, and how she w&s gradu- 
ally shrivelling up, soul and body, for want of the 
exercise of practical —— duties and pleasures, 
when I said to Mrs. Brooke Burgess :— ” 

“ What a pity that Laura has nochildren! Why 
doesn’t she acopt one?” 





“She would like to, I think, but, unfortunately, 
we have no nieces, or nephews, no cousins, or rela- 
| tives of any sort whom she can adopt. They are all 
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unluckily well off, with homes of their own which 
they don’t want to change.” 

This was a damper, but under the circumstances I 
ersisted: “ Still, some charming orphan might be 
ound, perhaps; charming enough to please her first, 

and be loved by her afterwards.” 

Mrs. Brooke Burgess smiled significantly at me. 
“Did you ever act as one of the visitors of an Or- 
phan Asylum ora Home for the Destitute?”? 

‘* Never.” 

“Well, I have. And a more horrid little set of 
creatures I never saw! Sore-eyed, pale, gaunt, un- 
lovable things! Pah; I wouldn’t have them near 
me for any money you’d give me! No, no; don’t 
ask Laura to do any such thing. B tter that she 
should give her money to the asy!ums, and be done 
with it.” And then my friend went away in her fine 
carriage, leaving her last sentence ringing in my ear. 

“Be done with it.” Yes, that is just what she 
would do, and what she needs not todo, What does 
this mean: “ He setteth the solitary in families?” 
We have only thought of one meaning, but it will 
bear another. 

It seems to me sometimes as if Providence, in ar- 
ranging inequality of earthly goods and endowments, 
pointed out our duties clearly tous. That we have 
no right not to impart of all we have to the needy. 
Do we ever think of the consolidated suffering ex- 
pressed by that word Orphan yy So many, 
many little ones who know not the charms of the 
domestic circle, who have never had a mother’s 
love, or climbed a father’s knee “‘ the envied kiss to 
share?’ 


9th.—It was such a bright, sunny morning that I 
undertook to walk to Stewart’s, and do some duties 
in the way of shopping. Congratulating myself on 
the advantages of finding everything I wanted in one 
place, and, thinking it was nearly — to the coun- 
try store in Walton, where one finds everything 
from mopping to muslin, I heard my name pro- 
nounced in a very pleased voice, and, looking up, 
saw the bright, eager face of Mrs. Laura Stanwood. 

“Tam so glad to catch you! they told me you had 
gone for a walk; so, now, come for a drive. Get 
“ in; I have so much to say to you!” 

declare Laura looked so expanded, I should say 
she had gained ten pounds since I saw her last. 

“What do you think!” said she. “A baby was 
left last night in a basket at my door; the very 
thing I was thinking about and wishing would hap- 
pen after what mamma said, for she told me about 
your talk.” 

“There would have been a hundred left if yo ges d 
could have guessed you would make them so wel- 
come. I, for one, would have left a dozen.” 

“The very thing I was thinking of once more. 
Now let me tell you all about it. After hearing 
what you said and mamma’s horror of adoption in 
that direction, I talked the matter over with my 
husband, You know he always hopes we may yet 
have children of our own, but he sees, and I see 
that we might make some children happy, even if 
we don’t love them like our own exactly, and he 
says, and I say, that we should like the sound of 
lively young voices in the house. I should like to 
feel that I was bettering the lot of some little ones, 
but I am so troubled for fear [I shouldn’t love them 
and then, in fact, I might hate the sight of them. t 
do so detest one type of childhood. If I could find 
half a dozen pretty, delicate, genteel looking—ah! 
you may laugh—but the sight of those children in 
the =o and homes makes me sick and shudder- 
ing—that is, the thought of kissing and gathering 
them to my heart. I couldn’t do it.” 

I oo at her a little, not much. For to say 
truth, sympathized with her somewhat. - One’s 
own owlets, of course, look beautifully, but, if one 
is to adopt owlets, let them be fair and delicate as 
linnets. Sc I said :— 

** May I help ey about this; for I can’t tell you 
how glad I am that you think of doing it?’ 

“It is only an experiment. But I am pretty cer- 
tain I shall succeed in what I undertake, for I don’t 
mean to adopt these orphans as my own children, 
but to take them into my family for improvement 
and instruction, and to fit them for whatever they 
show a bent and taste for. I should feel bound to 
do so much, and if I can love them all or even one 
as my own, that will be an additional enjoyment. 
As my husband says, we my feel pretty certain that 
ther will not be any worse off for being with us a 
while.’ 
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Mrs. Stanwood’s plans included the care of the 
baby, and, perhaps, the eventual adoption of him, 
but her present plan is to take three orphan girls 
into her own care, of the age of six and seven years. 
She means to teach them morals and manners her- 
self, and give them a great deal of enjoyment. Then 
she intends to procure the aid of a sensible govern- 
ess, 80 that she herself may not be hampered with 
too much care, 

“ And what with dressing them nicely, and teach- 
ing them to sew, and take care of their own things, 
and driving them into the country in summer, and 
the things they will have to learn—and Mr. Stan- 
wood says they shall each learn a trade, so that if 
they have to abdicate they can get their livelihood 
themselves-—sha’n’t we all haveenough todo? Yes, 
I shall be glad to fave your help, especially in find- 
ing me three nice, pretty children.” 


10th.—I remembered Biddy McHugh, and went out 
this morning tosee about the “ sister’s child” she has 
taken to give the bit sup to, besides her own seven. 
The baby was sick, and Biddy said she wished “ the 
man above” would take him. I was quite shocked 
with such an unmaternal remark, but I suppose she 
meant nothing by it, for seeing — shocked face she 
laughed, and said, “Sure He would take better care 
of Paddeney than she could, there were so many !”” 
It was a good time to propose relieving her of the 
care of little Norah, who sat in the sunbeams, her 
hair looking as if kindred to them, and her blue eyes 
shining through the dirt and rags. Biddy consented 
to part with her fo me very readily, and I decoyed 
Norah with an orange to come first into my carriage 
and then into a bathing-tub. Good Ann Parmenter 
is to scrub, smooth, and anoint her, and I have a 
full costume of ready-made French cambric and fix- 
ings for the little grub. Won’t she be a charming 
butterfly? I think so. 


14th.—Thanks to Ann, who has taken the matter in 
hand, with a will, we have our number made up. Poor 
Signor Lopez breathed his last Wednesday, and Ann 
made his departure easy by aes to care for his 
twin girls. They have been here to-day to be dressed 
and prepared, They look like little mulattoes, so 
very dark and weather-beaten, and their elf-locks 
hang about theireyes like a gypsy’s. But Ann, who 
has a deal of taste, has bound their hair with scarlet 
ribbon, and won their affections by bright beads of 
coralanda gold snap, They makea pretty contrast 
to the fair-haired Norah, and now that they are all 
dressed neatly and properly, are fit enough for any 
lady’s parlor. Ann is to keep them for three days 
more, to train them about eating, and keeping their 
tingers away from their food, and their mouths; and 
Iam teaching them some games, to get them used 
to each other. 


March 1, 1859. 

I have been too busy to note down my actions, far 
less my thoughts; and I should hardly write now, 
but for the desire to preserve my impressions. 

In the storm of Tuesday I was sure to find Mrs. 
Stanwood at home, and I was anxious to see how 
she got along in her maternal and charitable specu- 
lation. To say the truth, I had not much hope of 
Laura’s continuing in one mind very long: and then 
she is so unused to children. I had, in fact, partly 
arranged with Mrs. M. to take the twins, in case of 
Laura’s failure, and I thought it better anyway that 
their future should not be considered a perhaps in- 
evitable evil, but as a matter of choice for Mrs, 
Stanwood. 

I found a broken horse in the hall, and a green 
hoop on the stairway, from which I augured well. 
But I was not prepared for the change which met 
me in the person of Laura. Such a genial bright 
countenance! so full of purpose and activity. She 
was in the front chamber surrounded by her three 
little Graces, and alternately teaching and romping 
with them, ilke one of themselves. She had bathed 
in the fountain of youth, apparently, for existence 
seemed renewed in her gay face and occupied hands. 

Sending the girls into the nursery to look at the 
baby awhile, Laura began telling me anecdotes of 
the children, which to her had the keen zest of no- 
velty, but were not so very new to me, whose fami- 
liarity with the species is greater. She was quite 
disturbed with the vulgar language of the blue-eyed 
one,and her occasional imprecations, and even the 
Spanish twins had picked <p much that were better 
left in the dirt; but I comforted, assured, and coun- 
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selled her, and she declares she is now | enter- 
tained from morning till night. It is a good begin- 
ning. Meanwhile, the baby grows like a trooper, 
with his good nurse. 


“HER MAJESTY’S TOWER.” 

From Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s last volume, “ Her 
Majesty’s Tower,” we extract the following descrip- 
" tion of the death and burial of Edward VY. and his 
brother. We should say that the work is one alike 
of great historic and popular interest. It takes up 
each hall and room in the Tower successively, and 
tells, in an impreagive and graphic style, the stories 
connected with it. All Americans visiting London 
should read it :— 


“Richard left London for the north while the 
crime was being done. His instruments had been 
chosen and his orders given. But the course of mur- 
der never quite runs smooth. Brackenbury was at 
his pages, when the king’s meaning was made 
known to him in a few sharp words, Finding him 
on his knees, the royal message was not likely to 
find him in the mood. He refused his task. The 
king had ridden so far as Warwick Castle when he 
heard that Sir John declined his office; and though 
it was midnight when the rider came in, he slipt 
from his couch, passed into the guard-room, where 
Sir James Tyrrell, his master of the horse, lay sleep- 
ing on a pallet-bed, and gave a few sure words of in- 
struction to that trusty knight. Tyrrell rode back 
to London, bearing a royal order that Brackenbur 
should, for one night only, give up Ais command, 
with the keys and passwords, The month was Au- 
gust; the days were hot; and Tyrrell was much op- 
»ressed in soul; for murder is not an easy thing at 

est, and the errand on which he was riding to the 
Tower was one of the foulest ever known. But he 
feared the new king even more than he feared the 
devil and all his fires. Two trusty knaves were at 
his side—John Dighton and Miles Forrest; fellows 
on whose strong arms and callous hearts he could 
count for any deed which the king might bid them 
do. These men he took down to the gate-house, 
where the princes lay; and after getting the keys 
and passes from Brackenbury, he closed the Tower 
gates, and sent the two ruffians up into the princes’ 
room. 

“In a few seconds the deed was done. Stealing 
down stairs, the murderers called their master, who 
stood watching near the gate, to come up and see 
that the boys were dead. Tyrrell crept up by the 
private door; and after giving a few orders to his 
agents, and calling the Tower priest to their help, 
he rode away from the scene and from London; 
bearing the dread news to his master, who was still 
going north towards York. 

“The two murderers, helped, it would seem, by the 
priest, got the bodies down stairs into the gate- 
way; dug a hole near the wall and threw in the 
dead, and covered them over with earth and stones. 
But the new king, whom his crimes had made super- 
stitious, sent orders that the priest should bestow 
his nephews in some more decent place. The priest 
obeyed; but no one knew—unless it were the king— 
where he now laid them; and as he died soon after, 
the secret of their sepulchre passed from the know- 
ledge of living men.” 


The sequel of the story, the finding of the bodies 
in the reign of Charles I., is told soon after. We re- 
commend Mr. Dixon’s book to our readers. The 
Sketch of Sir Walter Raleigh will be very interest- 
ing to Americans. 

NOTES AND NOTICES. 

REMEDTES FoR INTEMPERANCE.—The ladies of the 
West are experimenting on this subject. Without 
waiting for that clumsy political machine of men, 
the ballot-box, they come forward as gentlewomen 
in their true characters, exemplifying quiet sober- 
ness as the best enjoyment in “a drinking saloon ;” 
this is the first photograph, representing the noble 
matronage of Ohio. 

*Olyde, Ohio, has what is called a ‘Knitting Ma- 


chine.” A crowd of ladies walk into a drinking 
saloon, take possession of all the seats, and quietly 





settle down at knitting. This stops the customary 
business of the place.” 

The moral courage of these ladies is worthy of 
praise, still there are some objections to the plan. 
But in the one adopted by the young and lovely 
daughters of Indiana no fault can be found. And all 
the young ladies of our Republic would gain for 
themselves glory and happiness by forming like so- 
eieties for the reform proposed. 

“The young ladies of Dover, Wayne County, Ind., 
have formed a society for the redemption of young 
men from bad habits. Each of the members has 
pledged herself not to receive the attention of any 
young man who uses liquor, tobacco, or profane lan- 
guage.” 

If these societies sustain their promise, there will 
be no need of women suffrage, because men would do 
their own work so wisely and so well that we women 
shall have no wrongs to right, and the millennium 
of family peace and social harmony will be inaugu- 
rated. 


THaT we do not question the authority of men 
as appointed by Divine wisdom, we show by quoting 
from the pen of a Uhristian lady (Mrs. Whittlesey, 
Editress of the first “* Mother’s Magazine” published 
in America), the following true exposition of family 
government :— 

“THe FATHER.—He is the appointed head of the 
family. By Divine right he is invested with the 

overnment of his household, He may rule by love, 

ut itis his right and duty to rule; and to him as 
the monarch of that little state, must be the last ap- 
peal. Hence he appears before the children invested 
with authority—the Divinely appointed representa- 
tive of law; and, if he worthily sways the sceptre 
over his little realm, he develops in his children some 
of the most desirable traits of character. If love is 
one of the elements of family happiness, order is 
another; :nd it is his, in the Inst appeal, to support 
order. If the sympathies and affections of children 
should be developed, so should their spirit of obedi- 
ence to rightful authority ; and it is his to develop 
that spirit. It is, undoubtedly, desirable to raise the 
mother’s authority to the highest degree; and when 
the father is what he should be, and does what he 
should do, she stands invested, in the eyes of her 
children, with a power combining an indirect reve- 
rence for the father, who appears to sustain the ma- 
ternal rule, with, the direct radiance of her own 
gentle fondness.” 


A Goop ExAmpLre.—The Alumni of the Boston 
Girls’ High School are raising a fund for the benefit 
of the indigent pupils of the school. 


Sizz oF AMERICAN Citius.—The following is the 
territorial extent in square miles of several cities in 
the Union :— 

“New York City, 22; Philadelphia, 126'<; Buf- 
falo, 37; Pittsburg, 24; Louisville, 123-10; Chicago, 
23%; Brooklyn, 25; Cincinnati,7. 1t is proposed to 
enlarge Cincinnati.” 

How many years must pass away before these 
cities are as densely peopled as the Chinese cities 
are at this time! 


Toovur CorRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
are accepted : “ Waiting”—“ A Flower Gift’—*An 
Open Vision”—* Lines”—* A June Song”—‘ Come 
Home”—* United”—and “ The Curl of Gold.” 

The following are not needed: “ Evening Hours” 
“To an Only Sister”—“ Lines’’—“ Cloudland” —“ If 
he could but Know”—* Juan and Eveline”—* Gohl” 
—* Death and Life”—“ The Selfish”—“ The Earthen 
Kitchen”—“ Outeasts” —“* Wandering Thoughts’— 
“To Mary R »—and “The Blind Artist.” 

Declined articles “ to be returned” have been care- 
fully forwarded. Such MSS. will always be attended 
to if stamps are inclosed. An envelope, stamped and 
directed, saves us all trouble; such careful corre- 
spondents have our thanks. 
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Witerarp Hlotices. 


From CLaxtTon, Remsen, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

THINK AND ACT. A Series of Articles pertaining 
to Men and Women, Work and Wages. By Virginia 
Penny. We are glad to see the publication of a 
work like this. At the present time, too, when so 
much is being said and written on the “woman 
question,” we think the plain statements of facts, 
and the sensible deductions therefrom, with which 
the pages of this volume are teeming, will help many 
to a clearer view of the whole matter than they 
might otherwise have. Miss Penny is no theorist. 
What she writes about she knows, having gained 
her knowledge by long and careful investigation ; 
having visited women in stores, shops, offices, and 
work-rooms, where every kind of labor was being 
performed by them for every degree of compensation. 

MABEL CLIFTON. A Novel. By Frank Brier- 
wood. This novel is evidently the effort of a young 
writer, who has drawn his inspiration from the 
pages of fiction, rather than from life. Though the 
characters are exaggerated, and the story somewhat 
improbable, it is yet interesting, and will please a 
large class who are not inclined to be critical. 

SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. No. 9 of this excellent 
work has been received. Itcontains ten engravings, 
and the lettez-press is admirable. 

From Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

TWELVE MONTHS OF MATRIMONY. By 
Emilie F. Carlén, author of “The Rose of Tistle- 
ton,” etc. Those who desire to sit down to a well- 
written and entertaining novel cannot find one more 
likely to please them than the book whose title we 
have given above. Having been received with much 
favor in England, it is likely to be no less popular in 
this country. 

HANS BREITMANN'S PARTY. With other Bal- 
lads. By Charles G. Leland. We gave this book an 
extended notice in our January number, Its popu- 
larity has warranted a new edition. 

FAIR MAID OF PERTH. By Sir Walter Scott. 

ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. By Sir Walter Scott. 

The Petersons are now issuing a paper-covered 
edition of the Waverley novels at a reduced price. 

COLONEL THORP’S SCENES IN ARKAN- 
SAS. By J. M. Field, Esq., of the St. Louis Re- 
veille, A new edition of an old and popular work, 


From Turner Bros. & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MADAME DE CHAMBLAY. By Alexander 
Dumas. The Messrs. Turners have been highly 
successful with the initial number of their library 
of select novels. having already sold a large edition. 
The works of Dumas will always be popular, and 
the translator has done his part well. If this firm 
wish to have their publications rank among first 
class literature of this sort, they had better omit il- 
lustrations entirely, or have them better executed, 
and printed on finer paper. A good and well-printed 
engraving is an invaluable addition to a book of any 
sort; a poor one detracts from its value. 


From Lrerincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

OUR CHARLEY, and What to do with Him. By 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe. A beautiful little book, written 
oy one who thoroughly understands “ Charley,” 
wherever he may be found. The lessons it teaches 
to mothers are not to be disregarded. 


From J, P. SkeLiy & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BARBY’S SHUTTLE, and What it Wrought. By 
Mrs. Mary D. R. Boyd, author of “ Stepping-Stones 
over the Brook,” etc. An interesting and profitable 
story for the young. 

From Harper & Brotrarrs, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & MAFFELFINGER, PETERSON & 
Brortuers, and Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HE KNEW HE'WAS RIGHT. By Anthony 
Trollope, author of “The Small House at Alling- 
ton,” etc. Part I. Weare becoming more and more 
an admirer of Trollope. His stories are so perfectly 
true to life, without any manner of exaggeration 
about them, that to read them is like knowing the 
people about whom he writes, and to remember them 
as old acquaintances ever after. We have only part 
first of his latest work, but it opens well, and we al- 
ready detect the key note of the story. What this 
is we leave our readers to find out for themselves, 
hoping that such of them as are husbands and wives 
will profit by the lesson he teaches them. 

HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By William Hep- 
worth Dixon. Around no spot in England do there 
cluster so many historic associations as around the 
r Tower, one of the oldest edifices in the world, whose 
origin is lost in the darkness of antiquity. Mr. 
Dixon has, during the past twenty years, carefully 
examined and noted all such state papers and printed 
books as referred to the heroes and heroines of Eng- 
lish history, who were connected in any manner 
with this famous pile, and “this volume—a book of 
identifications—is the fruit of this long-continued 
search.” This work is of exceeding interest. 

CHINA AND THE CHINESE. By the Rev. 
John L. Nevius. There is probably no civilized 
country on the face of the globe about which we 
have such ill-defined ideas as about China and its 
inhabitants. While we stand amazed that they 
should regard us as barbarians, we are guilty of a 
like mistake concerning them. In this volume will 
be found a general description of the country and 
its inhabitants ; its civilization and form of govern- 
ment; its religious and social institutions ; its inter- 
course with other nations, and its present condition 
and prospects; written by a gentleman who has had 
the advantage of a ten years’ residence as a mission- 
ary among the Chinese. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA. By Frederick Whymper. 
This is a book that cannot fail to prove attractive, 
especially to us in the United States at the present 
time, treating as it does of our newly-acquired pos- 
sessions. The book is interesting and well written, 
and, while we doubt that it is likely to increase emi- 
gration to that country, it will not yet dissatisfy us 
with our new territory. 

PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or Inquiries con- 
cerning some of the great Peoples and Civilizations of 
Antiquity, and their probable Relation to a still 
older Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of 
Arabia. By John D. Baldwin, A.M. The subject 
which this author has chosen is a prolific one, and 
his treatment of it challenges the most careful atten- 
tion. His theory, which this book expounds, is at 
variance with that of many modern philosophers ; 
but there is much evidence to be deduced from his- 
tory, and from the discoveries of the traces of former 
civilization where now savagery is pre-eminent in 
support of his position. The prescribed limits of a 
magazine notice will not admit of discussion either 
pro or con, but the question which he raises is one 
worthy of careful investigation. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Charles 
Reade, author of “ Hard Cash,” ete. With illustra- 
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tions. A paper-covered edition offered to the public 
at a reduced price. 

CAST UP BY THE SEA. By Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, M.A., F. R.G.S. Complete. With ten il- 
lustrations by Huard. We referred to this book in 
the April number of our magazine, when we received 
it from another publishing house. 


From D. AprpLeton & Oo., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

LETTERS OF A SENTIMENTAL IDLER, from 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Land. By 
Harry Harewood Leech. With a portrait of the au- 
thor. Engravings of Oriental Life, etc. It is not 
every person who knows how to write a book gf 
travels. But our Sentimental Idler seems happily 
endowed in this respect. He knows first what to 
write about, and, secondly, how to write. His style 
is that of a well-informed and intelligent man—va- 
ried, and interspersed with his descriptions are sen- 
timent, humor, and philosophy. The volume is 
instructive and entertaining—emphatically the best 
book of the month. 

FIVE WEEKS IN A BALLOON; or, Journeys 
and Discoveries in Africa. By three Englishmen. 
Compiled in French by Jules Verne, from the ori- 
ginal Notes of Dr. Ferguson; and done into English 
by “William Lackland.” A most amusing satire 
upon modern books of travel. Our travellers, in- 
stead of adopting the tedious mode of pedestrianism, 
float leisurely across Central Africa in a balloon; 
and, while they are thus exempt from all dangers 
from wild beasts and scarcely less wild natives, their 
adventures will rival those of any modern African 
explorer. The descriptions of the country, the in- 
habitants and animals, are given with perfect ac- 
curacy; but it is searcely necessary to say that the 
incidents and adventures occurred only in the work- 
ings of an unbridled imagination, 

THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES BROUGHT 
BACK TO ITS TRUE PRINCIPLES; or, The Art 
of Thinking in a Foreign Language By C. Marcel, 
Knt. Leg. Hon. A carefully written treatise, in 
which is plainly demonstrated a certain method 
whereby the student cannot only learn to read and 
speak in a foreign language, but can learn to think 
in it, and understand it when spoken, as well. The 
book is written by a Frenchman, though the English 
is so pure, the idiom so correct, that no one would 
ever suspect the fact. 

PHCENIXIANA, or, Sketches and Burlesques. By 
John Phenix. This is a new edition of the writing 
of a popular American humorist. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. By Captain Marryat. 
Captain Marryat’s works are meeting with un- 
doubted favor. Time has had no effect on their 
freshness and raciness; and the present generation 
appreciate them to the full as well as the one for 
which they were written. 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter 
Scott. The latest number we have received of the 
green and gold edition contains “ A Legend of Mont- 
rose,” “The Talisman,” “The Antiquary,” “Red 
Gauntlet,” and “St. Ronan’s Well.’ 

WOODSTOK. A Romance. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. This book belongs to Appleton’s cheap edi- 
tion of the Waverley Novels. 


From Leypotpt & Ho.it, New York, through # 
Lipprincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE GAIN OF A LOSS, A Novel. By the au- 
thor of “ The Last of the Cavaliers.” We have read 
this story with much pleasure. It is a narrative of 
quiet life in an English parsonage, yet varied and 





broken, as the quietest lives sometimes are, with 
events which change the whole course of affairs, and 
turn the prose of everyday existence into romance. 

From the NaTionAL TeMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PuBLication House, New York :-— 

HISTORY OF A THREEPENNY BIT. A very 
attractive story for children, depicting the evils 
arising from intemperance. 

From J. W. ScHERMERHORN & Co., New York :— 

SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCA- 
TION. By John Locke. This is the initial number 
of a proposed “ Library of Education,” to be selected 
from the best writers of all countries. 


From SaMvEL R. Wetts, New York: 

MEMORY’S TRIBUTE TO THE LIFE, CHA- 
RACTER, AND WORK OF THE REV. THOMAS 
H, STOCKTON. Spoken in the First Methodist 
Church, Pittsburg, Sabbath, October 25, 1868. By 
Alexander Clark, Pastor; formerly Associate Pas- 
tor with the Deceased, in Philadelphia. 


From Rosert CARTER & Brotuers, New York, 
through J. S. CLAxTon, Philadelphia :— 

TALES FROM ALSACE. Translated from the 
German. These little stories, which were originally 
published in Alsace by one of the natives, a lady 
whose name is well known in her neighborhood, 
were translated into French by M. Saint-Hilaire, 
and met with considerable success. M. Hilaire’s 
preface is translated by permission. The scene of 
the stories is laid in Alsace during the Reformation, 
and the trials of the first Protestants are simply and 
powerfully drawn. The book cannot fail to be 
popular. 

JOHN CAREY. By A. L.0O.E, This little book 
is written for those in the humbler ranks of life, and 
is designed to show the application of Christianity 
to the condition of laborers and servants. The name 
of the authoress will be sufficient guarantee of its 
interest and value. 

THE BLESSED DEAD. By the Rev. E. H. 
Bickersteth, M.A. This is an essay on the condi- 
tion and occupations of the redeemed in heaven. 
We cannot say that we consider such topics very 
profitable; but the work will no doubt to many 
be of great interest. It is beautifully bound and 
printed. 

From Roserts Broruers, Boston, through Lrr- 
PIncoTtT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PLANCHETTE;; or, The Despair of Science. This 
is a full account of modern spiritualism, its pheno- 
mena, and the various theories regarding it, in which 
Planchette is recognized as one of the features of 
the phenomena. The “little board” which was at 
first considered as a wonderful toy, but nothing 
more, has become greatly magnified in its import- 
ance, if not in its proportions, until it is the dread 
of theologians, the puzzle of philosophers, and the 
delight of wonder-seekers. This volume will, no 
doubt, prove interesting to those who desire, either 
in a search after truth, or from motives of curiosity, 
to investigate the matter. 

From Horey & Co., Boston, Mass. :— 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND AMA- 
TEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE TO THE FLOW- 
ER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. Containing 
full and complete descriptions of more than twenty- 
five hundred flower and vegetable seeds, with prac- 
tical directions for their culture and treatment. 
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REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS, 

From Lzonarp Scott & Co., New York:— 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: Jan., 1869. 
The Westminster has its usual array of excellent 
articles. That upon “Criminal Procedure in case 
of Murder” has attracted much attention. The re- 
view of books is terse and vigorous. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: January, 1868. | 


This number is decidedly above the average. The 
initial article, “Spain under Charles ITI.,"’ is one of 
the most interesting historical papers we have ever 
seen. Dean Milman’s “ Annals of St. Paul's,” and 
Hunter’s “Rural Bengal” are criticized as their 
merits deserve. 


LITTELL & Co. have republished from the Living 
Age the story by Mrs. Cashel that has been running 
for some months in their weekly. It is thoroughly 
interesting and readable, 

HALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH: March, 1869. 

THE MOTHER AT HOME: March, 1869. 

TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MANAGERS OF THE STATE LUNATIC ASY- 
LUM for the year 1868. 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR: March 1 and 15. 


~ Goden’s Arm-Chair, 


MAY, 1869. 

Tax steel plate for this month—‘ Twining a 
Wreath’’—is a very appropriate one for the season, 
Pleasure beams from the eyes of the two young girls 
in the picture, as they sit beneath the woodland 
tree twining the May wreath for their snowy brows, 

Our fashion-plate is also an appropriate one for 
the season. 

We give another one of those handsome illustra- 
tions, printed in blue, representing a circular cush- 
ion in crochet, and a point lace doyley. A descrip- 
tion of these handsome designs will be found in the 
work department. 


Tue fortieth volume of the Germantown Telegraph 
commenced with the number published on the 17th 
of March, and we rejoice at the assurance given that 


| it was never more prosperous. The first number 


was issued March 17th, 1830, and, during all these 
thirty-nine years, Major Freas has personally edited 
every issue. He has reason to be proud when he re- 
views the history of his paper, and he receives the 
hearty congratulations of his friends, with their 
best wishes that he may continue to conduct it for 
many years longer. 

And what is the secret of this great success? 


| Perfect independence of character.” Major Freas 


has never truckled to politicians or for place, al- 
though he could have commanded almost any place 
that he had chosen to ask for. No man has ever 
been praised in the Telegraph that did not deserve it, 
and no man has been condemned that did not deserve 
condemnation. The Germantown Telegraph is an ex- 
cellent weekly, in fact, we do not hesitate to say that 
it is the best of the weeklies. The Telegraph is just 


| four months older than Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, both 





publications having been started in the same year, 
and, like the Telegraph, the Lapy’s Book has never 
had but one publisher. 


WE have seen every fashion magazine published 
in this country and in Europe, and we can safely 
say that, for engravings, reading matter, etc., there 
is not one that can compare with the Lapy’s Book. 
We may be prejudiced, but English ladies who sub- 
scribe to Gopry, say that they have nothing like it 
in England, 


Home Stortes, by Cousin Alice. There are still 
some copies of this admirable collection of stories, 
by the late Mrs. Alice B. Haven, for sale by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 

A Roman Count anv His AMERICAN Wirr.— 
Here is another instance of the titled marriages 


} made by managing mammas, who want a son-in-law 


“The Last Dodge” is an original design, by Ben- | 
sell. In explanation of this picture we will state | 


that, as we were wending our way down Chestnut 


street on a bright fall morning, we saw a crowd of | 


persons in front of the St. Lawrence hotel, in the 
centre of which was a little girl, apparently crying 
bitterly over a broken pitcher. Her mother would 


kil) her, she was certain she would, if she went | 


home and reported her misfortune, The sympathies 
of the bystanders were elicited, and enough given 
her to purchase at least half adozen new pitchers 
The same aiternoon, as we were returning to our 
home, we saw the same girl with, we suppose, the 
remains of the old piteher—her stock in trade—again 
erying over the pieces on the pavement. Several 
ladies were preparing to give her charity, when we 
stepped upon the scene and explained matters, The 
girl did not remain one minute after we commenced, 
but quietly sneaked off. We had heard of the same 
“calamity” before. In a large city it is impossible 
to tell when you are disposing of your charity pro- 
perly. 

On page 406 will be found illustrations of new 
styles of chignons and coiffures. 

The extension sheet contains forty-one engravings 
of useful designs for the toilet. 

In the work department are designs of useful 
fancy work to employ the leisure hours, 

We heartily thank all those who have sent re- 
ceipts. There are too many to return thanks sepa- 
rately. Continue your favors, 


with a title. It sounds so delightful, ““ My daughter, 
the countess.” 

. “The American father-in-law of an impecunious 
Roman count has had to build a roof over the an- 
cestral halls of the husband of his now titled daugh- 
ter.” 


We have received from Wm. Stuart Soveirs, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1 copy of the Electrotypers’ Manual, a 
very useful book, 


CozzEns’ Hore, West Point, N. Y.—This celebrated 
establishment will be opened in June by Mr. Sy)- 
vanus Cozzens. The well-known reputation of Mr. 
Cozzens as the keeper of a first-class hotel is well 


| known. He will not keep any other. He has taken 


a lease of the premises for five years, and will en- 
tirely renovate the whole establishment. There is 
not a more pleasantly situated summer resort than 


| the hotel at West Point, nor a more splendid build- 
| ing. Its spacious piazzas, pretty grounds, the view 


of the highlands, and of the Hudson River, make it 
a most delightful summer residence. The terms are 
very reasonable. 

I HAVE used my WHEELER & WILson machine 
ten years without repairs, not only for family sew- 
ing, but for all the stitching I could get to do, from 
the heaviest beaver to the finest muslin. In six 
months I made alone on the machine twenty-five 
coats, seven vests, ten pair of pants, twenty-four 
shirts, and a number of cloaks, etc. 

Miss L. Hagris. 

North East, Pa, 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for May.—We have 
this month a charming song, Francié Belle, written 
hy Hiram Torrey, and composed expressly for the 
Monthly by Geo. W. Krauss. Francié Belle isa little 
gem, one of the most beautiful songs we have pub- 
lished in a year. 
voice and accompanyist, it has no superior; and our 
readers will remember that when published in the 
usual sheet form, detached from the Monthly, this 
one song will cost more than the price charged for 
the entire number in which it appears. Besides this 
song the May number contains a fine piano arrange- 
ment of the principal airs in Offenbach’s new and 
sprightly opera, La Perichole ; and the fourth of our 
easy arrangements of popular airs, On the Beach 
Schottische, in the key of C, arranged for beginners. 
This feature of easy arrangements has made the 
Monthly very popular this year with the great mul- 
titude of new beginners at the piano and melodeon, 
all over the country. We send single numbers free 
of postage on receipt of 40 cents, or three back num- 
bers for $1 and three red stamps for pestage. Terms, 
per annum, # and the following new music in ad- 
dition, as a premium :-— 

For every single subscription we send as a pre- 
mium, three new comic songs, Tommy Dodd, What 


is the Use, and Somebody’s Son; or three new sen- | 


timental songs, At the Gate, Do not Forget Me, 
and O Sing Sweet Bird; or three new Fantaisies for 
good players, Stars of the Summer Night, Al Suon 
del Tamburo, and May Time, nocturne; or three 
new Polkas, ete., Party Polka, Cherry Bounce Schot- 
tische, and Surf Galop, as performed at Carncross & 
Dixey’s opera house. 

For every two subscriptions sent at one time, with 
the money, $8, we give the privilege of selecting $5 
worth of new and popular sheet music from our 
catalogue, embracing every variety, from the easicst 
to the most difficult. This is the most liberal pre- 
mium offered, and any person can easily get one other 
to join him and thus secure it. Address J. Starr 
Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post- 
Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—O. Ditson & Co., Boston, the 
most extensive publishing firm in this country, have 
just issued, O Doubt not my Heart, Love, pretty 
ballad by Bishop, 30 cents. Farewell, my Jolly Com- 
rades, or the Bachelor’s last Adieu, 30. The Birds 
will Come Again, by the always popular composer, 
J. R. Thomas, 40. Fair Newport, 30. See the Pale 
Moon, exquisite duct in Italian and English, for two 
cultivated voices, 40. The Tender Green, German 
and English, by Carl Zerraha, 30. The Joyful Jour- 
ney, beautiful German and English song, 40. When 
I Know that Thou art Near Me, fine duet, German 
and English, by the author of When the Swallows, 
30 cents. 

Also, Pretty Jemima Galop, lively and easy, key 
of C, 30. Dames Galop, Parlow, a little more diffi- 
cult, 35. Snowfiake Polka, Kinkel, 30. Tell Me, 
Darling, Quickstep, introducing Dr. Ordway’s very 
pretty melody, 35. Shilly Shally Valse, thema by 
Lover and Balfe, 50. Clare Waltzes, as played in 
The Old Cockade, at the Boston Museum, 75. These 
songs and pieces are all worthy the attention of our 
readers, 

Just published, Still True to Thee, very beautiful 
song, Pohlman, 30. Picking Berries up the Hill, 
same author, 20, Mary, my Beautiful Angel, exqui- 
site song, Hackelton, 30. Down by the Whispering 
Sea, new edition of this most beautiful and popular 
song, 30. Address orders as nbove, 

J. Stage HoLioway. 


For parlor singing, with a good | 





| 





Tue Mason & HaMuin ImpRoveD Vox Humana, 
introduced a few months since by the Mason & Ham- 
lin Organ Company, proves the most popular improve- 
ment ever made in instruments of this class. The 
company are now several hundreds of organs behind 
orders, though producing over five hundred per 
month. 

This improvement gives better quality and much 
greater variety to the instrument, including really 
very beautiful imitations of the violin and other or- 
chestral instruments. It is far in advance of all 
previous attachments of this class, not only in the 
beauty of its effects, but also in the ease with which 
it is used, and its freedom from liability to get out of 
order, The Mason & Hamlin Company now have 
orders for their organs from almost every civilized 
country in the world—also from some that are not 
civilized. From England, France, and Germany ; 
Australia, India, China, and the various South 
American States, they have frequent orders. This 
illustrates what oan be done by producing the best 
thing of its kind, selling it at the lowest price, and 
then letting people know by advertising that it is 
the best and cheapest. 


WE pay the following tribute to the heroic act of 
a young lady :— 


“Tyiring our late winter a number of ladies and 
gentlemen were indulging in the pastime of skating 
on the pond near Twenty-third and Filbert Streets. 
One of the young men broke through the ice and for 
& minute disappeared. He, however, reappeared, 
and was rescued by the heroic conduct of Miss Mary 
French, a daughter of Mr. Joseph French, master 
carpenter at the Schuylkill Arsenal. She got down 
on her hands and knees, and, crawling to the edge of 
the ice, held on to the unfortunate individual until 
further assistance arrived.” 





Mr, BuRLINGAMNE Is GALLANT.—Mr. Burlingame 
visited a fancy fair in Paris recently, and purchased 
a number of objects of little value at large prices; 
amongst them was a boule ink-stand. “It will 
serve you to sign the treaties of alliance with the 
nations you visit,” said Mme. d’Assailly. ‘“ No, 
madame,’ answered the ambassador, “‘ but to write 
the eulogium of your charitable enterprise; but I 
fear greatly that it does not contain ink enough for 
that.” 

WE have received advance sheets of a portion of 
the AMERICAN NewsPAPER DiReEcTory, which will 
be put to press as soon as the newspaper changes 
for the new year can be chronicled. It will be 
printed on fine paper and bound in dark cloth, mak- 
ing a handsome volume of between three and four 
hundred pages. Price $500. Gro. P. Roweit & Co., 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, 40 Park Row, New 
York, are the publishers. 

Wuo Owns THE BRACELET? 

“On the floor of the princesses’ gallery, in the 
House of Commons, there was recently found a mag- 
nificent diamond bracelet, which was believed to be 
exceedingiy valuable. Advertisements in the Lon- 
don papers having failed to elicit the name of the 
fair owner of the bracelet, the Lord Chancellor sent 
it for appraisal to Mr. Mortmar, the queen’s jewel- 
ler. Mr. Mortmar was very much surprised to find 
upon examination that the bracelet consisted of gilt 
copper, that the diamonds were rock crystal, and 
that the whole thing was worth only two guiness. 
The question arises, who is the princess that wears 
such jewelry.” 

“Apex Hanp Ruwyine Stitce $10 Sewinc-Ma- 
CHINE.”—The notice quoted by-the owners of this 
machine, and credited to Gop*y’s Lapy’s Boor, 
never appeared in our publication. 
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Tue following just notice of two artists we copy 
from the Bulletin. Messrs. Lauderbach and Benscll 
are both engaged on the Lapy’s Book. We have 
published many of Bensell’s admirable designs, in 
fact, nearly every number of the Lapy’s Book con- 
tains one, Lauderbach we think the best engraver 
in America. Look at the superiority of the engrav- 
ings in the Lapy’s Book over those in any other 
magazine :— * 


“We have with us, however, at least one wood- 
engraver who can, when he tries, equal the best of 
them, Mr. James W. Lauderbach is already favor- 
ably known for his thoroughly artistic interpreta- 
tions of some of the finest designs issued in America, 
But he has excelled himself in the cut intended for 
the March number of Lippincoli’s Magazine, which 
we believe any competent and disinterested critic 
would pronounce about the best native magazine il- 
lustration yet issued. The picture isa garden scene, 
with two of Bensell’s grotesque figures of old foiks 
eavesdropping behind some shrubbery, The expres- 
sive countenances of the two pair, and the screen of 
trees which forms the background are treated with 
remarkable fineness and feeling. Mr. Bensell, the 
artist, and the publishers also, ought to be well sat- 
isfled with an engraver like Mr. Lauderbach. He 
could not have distinguished himself without a fine 
drawing to work from. Bensell was never more 
happy thanin this German Paul Pry and his haggish 
companion. The excellence we find in this draughts- 
man is that, unlike some artists who draw with 
more fioriture, he never drifts into a set of conven- 
tional types. Each character is an individual with 
an idiom.” 

“Tr is said that Mrs. Moulton, formerly Miss 
treenough, of Boston, is coming home from Paris 
this spring, and that, if her health permits, she will 
sing here for charitable objects. ier voice is de- 
scribed as the finest that America has produced, and 
her face as one that throws trouble into the inner- 
most depths of the soul of man.” 


What a terrible woman! Imagine a whole audi- 
ence—no, only the men, who, at the sight of her 
face, “‘ trouble enters into their innermost depths.” 


We concur fully in the following from the Ameri- 
can Literary Gazette :— 


THe PRoor-SHEet.—Nearly two years ago, Col- 
lins & M’Leester, Typefounders, 705 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia, established a periodical with this title, 
which, though its leading object is to exhibit the va- 
rieties and novelties of the types which they make, 
end the articles necessary for a printing-office which 
they supply, deserves notice from us on account of 
its high literary talent. One-half of this publica- 
tion, which appears on the Ist of alternate months, 
and is beautifully | ery is occupied with choice 
letter-press, most of which is supplied by some of the 
best talent in the country. The proof of the excel- 
lence of this literary matter is its being extensively 
copied in the regular journals throughout the Union, 
The Proof-Sheet is conducted with good taste and de- 
cided ability by Mr. Eugene H. Munday, who him- 
self is a writer of recognized talent. 


Tue largest possessor of diamonds is a street con- 
tractor’s daughter in New York. Their value is 
#800,000. If these same contractors in New York 
receive as much and (lo as little for it as our street 
contractors, it is no wonder that diamonds are so 
plentiful in their families. 

An article entitled ‘The Newspaper Press,” from 
the Press of this city, contains the following :— 

** Many authors (?), and the majority of them, too, 
neglect to inclose with their epistles a postage 
stamp, but expect, nevertheless, if they are rejected, 
to receive them by the next mail. Persons who will 
write for a newspaper whether or no, should take 
copies of their articles, They will then be on the 
sate side.” 

A SUBSCRIBER wishes a good receipt for drying 
figs. 








LabDigs IN THE STREET CaRs.—In regard to the 
right of ladies who enter crowded cars to deprive 
passeagers already seated of their accommodations, 
there is, of course, no such right. It has been con- 
ceded frequently as a favor, but the conduct of many 
women who have received such compliments has 
betrayed so little consciousness that they were in- 
debted to the politeness of gentlemen who might 
resign their seats, for the condescension, that it can- 
not be denied that male opinion is fast coming to the 
conclusion that selfishness is the best policy, because 
generosity of action on the part of the sterner sex 
hitherto has not been appreciated. Some years ago, 
a& woman had only to enter a railway car, to find 
several gentlemen willing to rise at once and sur- 
render to her a good place. 

In so many instances have the vacated places been 
haughtily taken, without so much as a smile even, 
to indicate any obligation to the givers, that nota 
few who pass for gentlemen resolutely refuse to 
surrender their places as they were wont to do of 
old. They justify themselves by declarations that 
they receive no thanks for their courtesy, and that 
they do not know why they should inconvenience 
themselves to accommodate those who do not appre- 
ciate their kindness. Gentlemen of the old school 
lament this, but until ladies of the new school un- 
derstand that some expression of thanks, at least, 
is due for compliments tendered by strangers, the 
probability is that the sight of men sitting comfort- 
ably in the cars, while women stand, will continue 
to be very common. 

The conductor of one of*the New York cars was 
recentiy fined fifty dollars for ejecting a boy from 
his seat and giving it to a woman, The judge in 
passing sentence said :— 

* That he was determined to deal stringently with 
all such cases which came before him. Ladies had 
their rights, but the sterner sex also had theirs. it 
was a matter of frequent occurrence that ladies, on 
entering the cars after a shopping expedition or loi- 
tering about town, were gallantly tendered seats by 
tired workingmen, and never gave in return the least 
acknowledgment or thanks. The fair sex might 
censure him for his remarks, but all would have to 
coincide with their justice. To mark the sense of 
injustice practised to the boy in the present in- 
stance, he sentenced the accused to pay a fine of fifty 
dollars and be imprisoaed for one month in the Peni- 
tentiary.” 

A celebrated lawyer of our city gave up his seat to 
awoman, She took it without saying a word. He 
turned to her and said: “I thought I was giving my 
seat to a lady.” The following occurred to ourself, 
We were about taking a seat over which a woman 
had her dress spread. She observed, “‘ There is room 
on the other side ;”’ which, by the way, was rather 
crowded. ‘“‘ Madam,” we observed, “we choose to 
sit here,” amd very reluctantly she gathered up her 
garments, 


Evmira, N. Y., February 22d, 1869. 
L. A. Gopry, Esq.: Page 278, March number of 
your magazine, a lady calls for a receipt for the 
eradication of dandruff. Herewith please find one 
of the best hair tonics I think ever known. It in- 
vigorates the hair, makes healthy the scalp, and re- 
moves dandruff. I have never known a failure, 
Most any druggist can prepare it. Tincture of 
sanguinaria two drachms, tincture of lobelia one 
drachm, tincture of capiscum half an ounce, aleohol 
one pint, glycerine two ounces, quinine one grain. 

Respectfully, etc., J.C. Rispon. 
Who is wise? He that learns from every one, 


Who is powerful? He that governs his passions, 
Whoisrich? He that is contented. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS, 


Tue French have a neat way of saying things :— 

“Princess Clotilde, who is good and proud, re- 
cently stung the empress without meaning it. Clo- 
tilde, it will be remembered, belongs to the antique 
house of Savoy. Eugenie was complaining of the 
fatigues she suffered from the receptions at the Tui- 
leries, and added: ‘And you, cousin, dear, are you 
not tired, too? ‘Oh, as for me, your majesty knows 
Iam accustomed to such things from infancy.’ - 

What could be prettier than this? 


AvUBER, the composer of “* Massaniello,” was talk- 
ing to an ambassadress at the palace, of course. He 
told her of the good fortune his “ Dumb Girl of Por- 
tici” had had in Rossini’s own country, and of his 
surprise at the part of Fenella being admirably 
played by a deaf and dumb girl. “Dumb? That 
might pass,” said the princess, “ but deaf! She must 
have been very unhappy.” uber bowed low, and 
— his music had never been praised with so much 

act. 


Count WALDECK, a centenarian, artist, and anti- 
quary, sent a picture to the Salon last spring, and 
has exposed either that or another painting more re- 
cently in London. He is now writing his memoirs 
at the age of one hundred and three, and appears to 
have given up all intentions of dying. ne day 
some one alluded to death. ‘Do not believe in it,” 
he said, smiling; “death is a report kept up amoug 
the gossips.” 


AN amusing result of the passport system is re- 
ported from Paris. A certain mayor had to make 
out a passport for a certain duchess. The duchess 
was wealthy; the mayor was in her service. The 
duchess was something of a coquette; the mayor 
was anxious to gratify her humor. But the duchess 
was one-eyed, and the mayor had a difficulty in mak- 
ing out the passport. How was he to describe her 
eyes? He entered them in the schedule as follows: 
“ Eyes—dark, beautiful, soft, full of expression—one 
of them being absent.” This is surely the triumph of 
courtesy, and worthy of the nation that plumes it- 
self on its politeness, 


AccorpiNG to the Pall Mall Gazette, the other day, 
while the curé of the Madeleine Church was discuss- 
ing business in the vestry with a friend, a small in- 
significant-looking person entered and desired to 
speak with him. The curé, with his well-known air 
of a tambour majeur, curtly told him to sit down and 
wait. The smail man, however, remained standing, 
This displeased the curé, who exclaimed: ‘“‘ Mon- 
sieur, I desire you to seat yourself.” Instead of 
eomplying, the gentleman paced rapidly up and down 
the room, until the curé, fairly irritated, insisted in 
80 peremptory a manner as tocompel obedience. In 
about a quarter of an hour, business being finished, 
he turned to the stranger: *“* Monsieur, what is it 
you desire? The latter replied, in a thin shrill voice: 

‘M. le Curé, I wish to inquire at what hour to-mor- 
row you will be able to baptize an infant, for whom 
I am to be sponsor?” An hour was named, and he 
was told to write his name, and that of the godmo- 
ther, at full length in the register book, which was 
presented to him for that purpose. To the surprise 
of the curé, he wrote down: “ Francois d’Assise, Roi 
d’Espagne, and Isabella, Reine d’Espagne.” To 
complete the scene, there entered immediately after- 
wards the ex-queen herself, attended by another per- 
sonage, whose face is now sufficiently known to the 
Parisians. They had waited till they were tired for 
the reappearance of the ex-king, and had, at last, 
come in search of him. 


SEDAN chairs are coming into use again in Paris, 
Four of them have been seen in the old ree One 
was observed at the hotel of the Princess de Metter- 
nich, a second at that of Madame de la Rochefou- 
cauit-Bisaccia, a third of the Princess de la Tremou- 
ille, and a fourth of the Marquise de Francenes, Up 
to this time the chairs in question have only been 
used for going to church and for short morning visits, 
A special toilet has been invented for this sort of 
conveyance, consisting of a black mantilla, trimmed 
with guipure, and the costume is called a “sortie 
d’église.”’ 

Tar celebrated actresss, M’lle Schneider, was 
lately at Baden. An English lord called at her home, 
and hearing she was absent and would not return 
for the day, hastened to a jeweller and had his name 
set in diamonds on a bracelet. Ina few hours the 





bracelet was ready. The lord paid 75,000 francs for 
it and gave it to the porter at the house of the grand 
duchess. When Hortense came home and saw the 
name on the bracelet set in diamonds, she exclaimed, 
“ What a pity that he is nota Spaniard. His name 
would then have been a great deal longer.” 

We may add a fool, otherwise a lord, and his 
money are soon parted, 

—— ‘ 

@P rope have queer ideas about writing. If every- 
thing else fails, then literature is resorted to, anil 
pay is asked. They forget that those who now re- 
ceive payment for their stories had to write a long 
time before they could make that demand. It re- 
quires education and practice. We receive some 
singular offers. Here is one. This lady wishes to 
write poetry for us the year round, and we to send 
her the Lapy’s Book in payment. We give an ex- 
tract :-— 

“Lo Comes the Rosy Bosomed hours 
When Fair Venus Train Appear 
Dis Closing the fancy Expecting flowers 
and Wake the Purple year 
The mocking Warbler Pours her throat 
Responsive to the Cuckoos note 
Behold the inspiring harmony of spring.” 

Here is another, who wants to dispose of a story. 
She commences as follows :— 

“Mr. Gopey: Isitdownin theintention of askinz 
te i have a very nice story in mind which I wouid 

ike to write for you. It will help some of the young 
ladies to turn from the path of the loose princabels 
iam not competent to write nor doi want to write.”’ 
She says further on that she intended it for the N. Y. 
ledger, but would prefer to send it to us. We would 
prefer it being sent to the New York “ledger.” 

An old almanac, aged one hundred and sixty-five 
years, was very cautious. It tells its readers that 
perhaps, from the 15th to the 23d of January it will 
be very cold weather, if it “‘frese by the fireside or 
on the sunny side of a fence at noon.” So in April— 
“ Perhaps wet weather, if it rains, now fair weather 
if the sun shines; and windy or calm.” 

Very Sav.—Sir John Bowring says, “that he 
found that there was a greater number of deaths 
from delirium tremens, and other diseases, having 
their origin in the use of intoxicating drinks among 
six hundred Europeans than among sixty thousand 
Chinese, whose habitual beverage was tea, though 
very many opium smokers formed part of the nacive 
population. ‘That is to say, that among those who 
professed Christianity, the mortality from the use of 
the fiery spirits supplied by the liquor vender was a 
hundred-fold more than among the professors of 
Buddhism.’ ” 

A New Post-orrice.—We copy the following from 
an English paper :— 

“For some time past a decayed pump, situate 
within an easy distance of Dorset-place (N. W.), 
having been abandoned as an article for the supply 
of water to the neighborhood, the handle was takca 
away, the slit remaining where it used to be worked, 
Several inquiries have been made of late at the chief 
district and —— office with reference to letters 
snid to have been posted in the locality, but no satis- 
factory answer could be given with regard to them. 
A few days ago, however, the parish authorities 
guve orders for the pump to be repaired, when, upon 
examining the interior, twenty letters were found 
inside it, the whole of which have been sent to their 
respective addresses.”’ 

We received a few days since a letter addressed to 
“Ella Godey, Philadelphia.”” We suppose this is 
correct, phonographically. We think our post-office 
clerks deserve great credit for putting it in our box, 
It was for us. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


NEATNESS, 





How neatly all the seeds are laid 
Within the ripening pod ; 

How carefully the cells are made— 
This is the work of God, 


The lining is not harsh and rough, 
But soft, or polished well; 

Each little seed has room enough 
Within its tiny cell. 


How carefully the sides are closed 
Against the winds and rain; 

For if the seeds were left exposed, 
They would not grow again. 


There’s no disorder anywhere 
In what my Father does; 

He condescends to make with care 
The smallest flower that grows. 


Be, therefore, neat, my little friend, 
In everything you do; 

And it shall to your comfort tend, 
And to your profit too. 


FEATHER BASKET. 


Tue bottom of this must be made of card-board, 
cut to or shape you eo: and the edges perfo- 
rated with small holes. aving procured the most 
beautiful feathers you can find, cut off the quill part, 
leaving a small portion, and taking care to cut them 





erfectly even, so that the basket will stand firm. 

2ass the quill ends of the feathers through the holes 
in the card, and for the top bend a piece of wire into 
the same shape as the bottom, but rather larger, and 
fasten the feathers to it at regular distances, the 
wire being first bound round with colored sewing 
silk. The handle may be made of either wire or 
card-board,and covered with small feathers, and the 





bottom lined with gold paper. A butterfly or a bird, 
painted on rice paper, may be added to give extra 
tinish to the whole, 

Curiovs Opticat ILLusion.— 
Take a piece of pasteboard, about 
five inches square; roll it into a 
tube, with one end just large 
enough to fit round the eye, and 
the otherend rathersmaller. Mold 
the tube between the thumb and 
finger of the right hand (do not 

rasp it with the whole hand); put 
he large end close against the 
right eye, and with the left hand 
hold a book against the side of the 
tube. Be sure and keep both eyes 
open, and there will appear to be a 
hole through the book, and objects 
seem as if through the hole instead 
of through thetube. The right eye 
sees through the tube, and the left 
eye sees the book, and the two ap- 
pearances are so confounded to- 
gether that they cannot be seps- 
rated. The left hand can be held 
against the tube instead of a book, 
and the hole will seem to be seen 
through the hand. 





BOOK-MARKER. 


To make this book-marker, an 
small pieces of colored papers will 
do. Pink glazed paper is, however 
the best, and, as it requires two ot 
the same pattern, the other may be 
gilt paper. Take a piece of your 
pxper, double it to the proportion of Fig. 2, being an 
inch and a quarter in width, and two inches and a 
quarter in length when doubled, and cut down the 


Fig. 1. 





four strips. Having cut the one out of each of your 
colored papers, put @ inside of b, over c, and again 
intod, and over e; reverse the checks with the other 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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color in the same manner, and cut out tke ends to 
form Fig.1; when opened out ond poses on the cor- 
ner of a leaf of a book you will find it a neat and 
useful book-marker. 











PosTAGE ON THE LADyY’s Book, 24 cents a year, 
psyable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 
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Very Curious,—English ladies prevented by Ame- 
rican and Russian ladies from attending balls and 
receptions on the European Continent, because they 
dress so shabbily. The Daily News has bad news for 
English ladies, 


“Continental salons and ball-rooms are rapidly 
being closed against them. English people are no 
longer to be invited to continentai receptions because 
English ladies dress so shabbily that they spoil the 
room! Now it is quite true that a good many ‘ Eng- 
lish’ go abroad in order to retrench, and that re- 
trenchment usually implies, among other matters of 
cheeseparing, economy in attire, But it is equally 
true that many of these, in deserting their country 
for the most conclusive of reasons, by no means in- 
tend to abdicate their social importance, They as- 
yire to maintain it under more favorable conditions, 

hey aim at moving in a society into whose English 

uivalent they would never have dreamt of being 
mitted. One of the consequences perhaps occasion- 
ally is that they do not altogether adorn it. Many of 
our countrymen and countrywomen, too, who ought 
to know better, entertain ridiculously mistaken 
notions of the sumptuary ideas and standards cur- 
rent among themselves and foreigners respectively. 
Hence English costumes on the Boulevards which 
would never be ventured on by their wearers in Pic- 
cadilly, and nondescript attire at the Grand Opera 
that would cause their owners to be turned away 
from the door at Covent Garden. But what is the 
nature of that particular continental society to 
which Englishwomen are no longer to be invited be- 
cause they dress so shabbily that they spoil the room? 
It is not the settled society of large and well-to-do 
capitals, that boast their own festive aristocracy 
and hereditary heads of fashion, The fashionable 
circles from which our countrywomen are hencefor- 
ward to be excluded are themselves foreign and mi- 
Petety. They are, in fact, chiefly Russian and 
merican. No one can have extensively explored 
the Continent of Europe during the last few years 
without observing that it is infested by a horde of 
semi-civilized money-bags from the North Pole and 
the Setting Sun, whose only notion of entertaining 
consists in ‘ piling up the agony’ of powder, gilt, and 
every imaginary species of gingerbread extrava- 
ance, till the suites of apartments they inhabit can 
ar and hold no more.” 

Gopey’s is one of the few magazines which shows 
steady improvement with each successive number. 
The present number isan excellent one. The engray- 
ings and the wood-cuts combine the beautiful, the or- 
namental, and the useful. The literary department 
is filled with reading matter of a more than usually 
entertaining and instructive character, made up of 
stories, essays, and biographical sketches. In the 
housekeepers’ department there is a collection of 
valuable receipts. Godey’s Book has long been a 
welcome visitor to the fanily circle, to which it is 
80 well adapted, and the enterprise and ability with 
which it is conducted have secured for it a widespread 
circulation. which is continually oa the increase.— 
Sentinel, Easton, Pa, 


Tury do queer things in Paris :— 


“Paris has formed a new trade for some of her 
people. It is the hiring of fruit for grand banquets. 

n the same way as people hire China and glass 
for balls, apples and pears, prize melons, etc., are 
hired for the central piece. Be soon as the banquet 
is over, the speculator removes his fruit, and it is 
next day on some other aristocratic board. Chig- 
nons are also hired in Paris by the day for parties, 
or by the month.” 


It is a well-known fact that silverware and jewelry 
are hired here to be displayed at a wedding as “ vifts.” 
We cut the following advertisment from a London 
paper :— 

ss ——_ = bridal presents to let—jewelry and silver- 
ware, erms reasonable. Apply at Nd 


Tre old custom of balloting for members by the 
use of beans and corn is still retained by the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. The beans reject, the 
corn admit, 


Therefore, we may add, “Acknowledging the 
cora.” 








A GENTLEMAN, conversing with a lady friend a 
short time since, claimed that he could parodize on 
the hoop question any verse that she might chose to 
repeat. She accordingly rehearsed the followiug 
from the “ Old Sexton :”— 

“ Nigh to a grave that was newly made 

Leaned a sexton old on his earth-worn spade. 

His work was done, and he pauseé to wait 

The funeral train in the open gate; 

A relict of by-gone days was he, 

And his locks were as white as the foamy sea— 

And these words came from his lips so thia, 

‘I gather them in! I gather them in!” 

Whereupon, the graceless fellow took his pencil, 
and thus wrote upon a scrap of paper lying by :— 

“ Nigh to a church that was newly made 

Stood a lady fair, and thus she said :— 

*Too bad, too bad! 1 here must wait 

While they measure the breadth of this open gate; 

Ah! ’tis only Nine by srx I see! 

Too narrow, too narrow, alas! for me.’ 

And she sighed from her quivering lips so thin :— 

*‘Icannot getin! I cannot gettin!” 


Tue Camden and Amboy Railroad Company, 
which keeps up with the improvements in railroad- 
ing, have resolved to try the merits of steel raiis, 
and are now bringing them into use. A short time 
ago the company imported a cargo of these rails from 
England, and last week the workmen commenced 
laying them, The sidings generally will be laid with 
these rails, and a mile or two of the regular track. 
If found to be all that is promised the track will be 
relaid with steel as fast as the present rails give out. 
In the course of a very few years the whole of the 
tracks of the roads between New York and Phila- 
delphia will no doubt be relaid with steel. 

A NEWSPAPER asked the following question: 
“Why do hens always lay eggs in the day time?” 
An answer was received: “ Because at night they 
are roosters,” 

A New York paper says that swallow-tailed coats 
are being used for evening calls, and adds :-— 

“ You may talk like an angel in a frock coat, but 
the ladies won’t hear you; but in a swallow-tailed 
coat you may talk like a fool.” 

What a compliment to the ladies of New York 
We remember an instance about swallow-tailed 
coats. A Mrs, B. kept a fashionable boarding-house 
in New York, and all the boarders appeared t table 
in the regulation dress. The late General Worth, 
then a major, appeared on one occasion in his mili- 
tary frock coat. The old lady, wishing to rebuke 
him, said to the waiter: “ Take care, John, or you 
will spill the gravy over Major Worth’s frock zoat,” 
strong emphasis on the frock. The reply of the 
major was: “If he does, madam, I will break his 
infernal head.” Mrs. B. had no more to say. 

A Hint.—A young lady once hinted to a gentle- 
man that her thimble was nearly worn out, and 
asked what reward she would receive for her indus- 
try. He made answer the next day by sending her 4 
new one, with the following lines :— 

“T send a thimble for tingers nimb’'e, 

Which I hope will fit when you try it; 
It will last you long, if it’s half as strong 
As the hint which you gave me to buy it.” 


Price of gray hair in Paris :— 

“ Gray hairs sell for a cent apiece. Hair-dressers 
inquire of their customers for them, and beg that 
they may be saved from the comb, in dressing. 
Gray hair is the most expressive and difficult to ob- 
taia.” 
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AsK any responsible druggist what hair prepara- 
tion he would most strongly recommend, and he will 
tell you that “ Barrerr’s VeGeTABLe Hair Rx- 
STORATIVE” is pre-eminently the best; and to other- 
wise prove the fact, it received the highest premium 
at the New Hampshire Staté’Fair in 1866.—Baliimore 
Telegram, 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Palinéeiphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 

ress. 

rw, See attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
& post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number, 

, 4 A.—Sent fan, etc. by Adams’ express February 
9th. 

Mrs. M. N. A.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Mrs. M. A.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Mrs. H. D.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Mrs. T. H. McC.—Sent a 24th. 

Miss B. A. W.—Sent rubber gloves 25th. 

Mrs. H. W.—Sent articles by Adams’ express 25th. 

J. CO. C.—Sent articles by Adams’ express 25th. 

Miss H. H.—Sent pattern March 2d. 

Mrs. W. H. S.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs. P. W. B.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs, A. C.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs. E. S. M.—Sent pattern 2d, 

Miss S. S.—Sent curls 2d. 

Mrs, E. F.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

Mrs. D. E. 8.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

Mrs. 8. C. B,—Sent articles by Adams’ express 2d. 

A. M, P.—Sent pattern 8th. 

J. B.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Cc. M. McC.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. T. H. F.—Sent pattern 8th, 

Miss R.—Sent pattern 8th. 


Mrs. N. G.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Mrs. D. C. H.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Mrs. B. D. A.—Sent dress pattern 9th. 
Mrs. O. B. S.—Sent Afghan needles 9th, 
Mrs, F. R. H.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. M. A. P.—Sent pattern 15th. 


Miss H. H.—Sent pattern and needles 15th. 

H. B. G.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Miss E. R.—Sent hair twist 15th. 

Mrs. T. J. O’B.—Sent pattern 15th. 

H. S.—Sent pattern 15th, 

Mrs. W. T. H.—Sent crochet cotton by Adams’ 
express 15th. 

Mrs. E. M. M.—Sent flowers, velvet, etc. 19th. 

Blanche.—1. Nephew. 2, Female; don’t know the 
names of her children. 3. Blue. 

Mrs. J. R. E., Mass.—We have not the time to 
spare to look over all the numbers for 1867 for a book 
notice. It would take several hours, and you sent 


no stamp to pay return —-. 
Else.—As if spelled Go-de, the accent on the first 


syllable. 
Mary S.—In the January number of this year. 
Mattie.—He died in 1859, 


Miss G. T.—You did not send a stamp. It will 
elso require an additional one to pay the postage on 
the letter you inclosed. 

E. D. P.—When writing to a stranger always 
ut the prefix (Mrs.), in parenthesis, to your name. 
You asked for an answer by return mail. Why, 
then, d 
sewing-machines. 
recommendation, is a fraud. 
n tice, 
Rizpah.—If your name should be Jane Smith, and 
“ou are writing to a stranger, put the prefix (Miss) 
fh parenthesis. That is orthodox. Zephyr is @4a 
ound. 
* Myra.—We do not know any remedy except time, 
which cured us, 

XIX.—Bronson’s System of Elocution ean be had 

of Marton & Co., Louisville, Ky. Price $1 60. 


id you not send a stamp? 

R. P.—We do not recommend any 5 or $10 

The article ge quote, with our 
We did not write the 





Mrs. R. H. B.—We would advise a blouse; your 
little boy is too young for pants. 

Mrs, Mary Norris.—Address ** Ledger, New York 
City.” Your question was just one month too late 
for the April number. 

Amanda.—The feelings of an ordinary acquaint- 
ance. 

QO. G.—By being amiable, and endeavoring to be 
agreeable in any society. 

June.—Sampie of goods sent cannot be matched. 

Miss H. C. F.—We have had no experience in its 
use, therefore are unable to give you any practical 
information, 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dls- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantib 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed erpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ae- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the LApy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE, 


Fig. 1.—Dress of cuir-colored silk. The front 
breadth is trimmed with narrow pinked-out ruffles, 
headed by a satin fold. They are put on in scallops 
graduated narrower at the waist; satin rosettes 
fasten the ends of the ruffles, also the centre. Low 
square corsage, trimmed to correspond, with puffed 
muslin waist, divided by lace insertion on neck and 
arms. Hair crimped in front, puffed in back, and 
bound with cuir-colored velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of white organdie, striped with 
blue, with white flowers on it. The lower skirt 
and upper part of waist is of plain blue; the under- 
skirt is bordered by seven narrow ruffles. The up- 
per skirt is looped at the sides by ribbon bows with 
long ends ; the shoulders and centre of the back are 
also so ornamented. The hair is arranged in puffs 
and curls, with flowers and blue ribbon. White silk 
parasol. 

Fig. 3.—Walking suit of black silk, made with two 
skirts, The lower one is laid in plaits to look like 
a deep flounce to meet the upper skirt ; a puff, about 
three inches from the ground, is finished at the bot- 
tom by a satin fold. The upper skirt is cut up at 
the sides and trimmed tocorrespond. Paletdt, cut to 
resemble the Watteau style, trimmed to match the 
skirt. Black lace bonnet, trimmed with scarlet 
velvet. 

Fig: 4.—Dress of green silk, trimmed with silk, 
edged with narrow lace. Mantilla fichu of black 
lace, which extends down in the back so as to form 
an upper skirt; a sash of green ribbon is fastened 
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in the back half way down the skirt; a small bow 
of same at the waist. Hair arranged in high chig- 
non, with ribbon to match the dress trimming. 

Fig. 6.—Foulard silk robe. The underskirt is of 
lilac, made with one ruffle, headed by a quilling of 
lilac silk. The upper skirt and waist are of white 
spotted with lilac, and looped up With lilac rosettes. 
Plain corsage, with small square cape trimmed with 
two ruffies. White chip bonnet, trimmed with lilac 
ribbon, white lace, and flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Costume fora girl of eight years. Under- 
skirt of scarlet cashmere cut in points, with a puffed 
tunic of black silk. Sacque of plain colored cloth, 
trimmed with a color to match the underskirt, 
White straw hat, with a scarlet feather. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE, 

Fig. 1—Walking costume, with two skirts made 
of blue silk, The lower skirt is trimmed with two 
ruches, which head a plaited flounce, which is gra- 
duated in width, and only extends across the back. 
The upper skirt is trimmed with lace, cut in points, 
and satin ribbon bows up the back. Plain corsage, 
trimmed to correspond. Hat of white straw, trimmed 
with blue satin, black lace, and field flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Suit of pearl-colored poplin, made with 
two skirts. The lower one is trimmed with two 
quillings. The upper one is cut as long as the un- 
der, but is looped up to the proper length, bound 
with satin, and a band with satin bows on at sides. 
The corsage is cut with a deep basque, and in the 
back is looped up in the Watteau style. Hat of 
pearl-colored chip, trimmed with velvet and a small 
bird. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of green silk, with two skirts. The 
under oae is trimmed with a plaiting of the silk, 
divided by a trimming made of satin. The upper 
skirt is cut in scallops, and edged with a fringe; it is 
looped at the sides and back. Postilion jacket, 
trimmed to correspond. Straw hat, bound with 
green velvet. 

Fig. 4—Walking suit of maize-colored leno, made 
with two skirts. The lower one is trimmed witha 
fringe set on in waves, and headed by two satin 
folds. Theoverskirt is puffed in the back, the front 
cut in three pieces, each piece trimmed with a fancy 
satin trimming, and edged with a fringe. Plain 
corsage; coat sleeves. Bonnet of white straw, 
trimmed with satin and a small plume. 

Fig. 5.—Walking suit of black silk, made with two 
skirts. The lower one is edged with a plaited ruffle, 
cut in points, and bound with satin. The upper 
skirt and corsage are cut in one; it is trimmed with 
a ruffle and satin bows. Small cape, trimmed with 
eatin and bows. Belt, with satin bow in the back. 
Black Neapolitan hat, trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for a child of six years of age. Pet- 
ticoat of blue and white striped camlet. Polonaise 
of blue camlet, trimmed with crosswise bands of 
black velvet. Straw hat, with white plume. 

Fig. 7.—Ear-ring in the Campana style, in gold of 
various tints, 

Fig. 8.—Ear-ring, antique cameo, set in gold. 

Fig. 9.—New style of collar, pointed on the shoul- 
der and in front. Made of linen, embroidered in the 
cornem, and edged with a narrow Valenciennes lace. 





SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Bodice of white alpaca, with a fichu of the 
same material. Both bodice and fichu are trimmed 
with a sealloped-out border of cerise silk, piped with 
white alpaca, and with rouleaux of both materiala. 

Fig. 2.—Redingote tunic of black silk, eut in points, 
aud bound with satin ; three narrow bands go around 





it above the points, Black straw hat, trimmed with 
green velvet and stiff aigrette. 

Fig. 3.—-This costume is of white and black striped 
Panama material. The first skirt is plain; the 
second is trimmed with a scalloped border formed by 
folding into small points a strip of the material, and 
with a plain cross-strip. It is looped up on either 
side with bows. High bodice, pelerine fichu, round 
at the back, with cross lappets in front, passed un- 
der the sash, trimmed like the upper skirt. Sash of 
the same material as the skirt, edged with a cross- 
strip, and finished off at the bottom of the lappets 
with a scalloped border. 

Fig. 4.—This costume, composed of a frock and a 
loose bodice with basques, is made of blue and white 
striped serge. The trimming consists of a scalloped- 
out border of the same material, bound with a nar- 
row strip of blue silk. This border is headed witha 
narrow cross-strip of serge. The larger basque is cut 
out all in one piece with the bodice; the smaller 
one, placed above it, is cut out apart. 

Fig. 5.—Flannel skirt for a child of one year old. 
The waist is cut plain in front, withjshoulder.straps ; 
the back is cut pointed, one piece fastening by an 
elastic at the side, the other passing through a 
worked button-hole at the other side. 

Fig. 6.—Overcoat for a boy, to be made of water- 
proof cloth, for spring and summer wear, 

Fig. 7.—Shirt for boy of four years of age. 

Fig. 8.—Loose sacque for a young lady, made of 
white cashmere, bound with blue satin. Blue satin 
cravat. 

Fig. 9.—lufant’s robe, made of fine Nainsook mus- 
lin plaited into a yoke formed of tucks edged with an 
insertion; puffed sleeves. The bottom of the skirt 
is trimmed with tucks, with insertion set on them. 

Fig. 10 shows the bodice without the upper basque 
of Fig. 4, and without the waistband of the material 
of the dress. 

Fig. 11.—Corsage for house dress, It is made with 
a small cape, and is trimmed with satin and lace. 
The sleeves are puffed, each puff being divided by a 
band of satin, 

Fig. 12.—Waist to be attached to a silk or grena- 
dine dress. The yoke is formed by bands of satin 
finished by a puff of silk. The basque cut in scal- 
lops, as seen in illustration, from the upper skirt of 
dress. 

Fig. 13.—White muslin waist, made of rows of in- 
sertion divided by puffs. The waist is made sur- 
plice, fastened by a rosette. The sleeves are open, 
the front part trimmed with puffs and insertion. 

Fig. 14.—Hood for a little girl of one year old, 
made of white muslin braided with fancy braid, lined 
with rose-colored silk, and trimmed with a rosette 
and strings of rose-colored ribbon. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—New-shaped veils. The shorter 
part, round or pointed, falls over the face, and the 
longer part at the back. 

Fig. 17.—Embroidery design for hair bands, etc. 

Fig. 18.—Ribbon trimming. A foundation of stiff 
muslin is needed, and the ribbon must be evenly 
quilled, and sewn back and forward upon the foun 
dation according to design. 

Fig. 19.—Cravat ornamented with tatted rosettes. 
This cravat is formed of ribbon velvet, arranged ac- 
cording to design. The rosettes are finished with 
little bead pendants. The cross must have a foun- 
dation of card, and be lined at the back with silk the 
color of the velvet. 

CHIGNONS AND COIFFURES. 
(See Engravings, Page 408.) 

Fig. 1.—Chignon, composed of seven puffs. The 

front hair is rolled back at the sides, and formed 
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into a rosette between the roils. A longcurl, at the 
righg side, falls behind the ear. A fancy comb and 
small roses complete the hair dressing. 

Fig. 2.—Coiffure of puffs and curls, fastened by a 
gold comb. A delicate lace cap is arranged on the 
front of the hair, trinimed with rose-colored velvet, 
and tied with the same in the back. 

Fig. 3.—Evening coiffure, composed of blue velvet, 
a white aigrette, and fancy comb. The hair is ar- 
ranged in puffs in the back, with one long curl from 
tie centre. 

Fig. 4.—Coiffure, arranged in puffs anu long curls 
in the back. The front hair is crimped and put off 
the face. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY, 


Onr of the great events since our last writing has 
been the opening of the new and elegant marble store 
1412 and 1414 Chestnut Street, by the well-known firm 
of Homer, Colladay, & Uo. When the above dwell- 
ings were purchased by the firm, every person re- 
marked, and thought it was a great risk, thinking of 
building a store beyond Broad Street. But now that 

he magnificent building rears its stately head above 
the surrounding dwellings, persons do not think it 
is too far west. The front of the store is composed 
of the purest white marble, with three windows cn 
Chestnut Street, and extends back to Sansom Street. 
The interior is finished in the most chaste manner; 
no gay or gaudy colors attract the eye, but plain, 
neat colors harmonize so perfectly, that one won- 
ders where the different shades begin andend. These 
plain colors are a relief to the eye, after gazing at 
the gorgeous goods displayed for inspection. The 
goods are arranged in different departments, First, 
the silk department, which embraces every novelty 
in the way of choice goods from the looms of Lyons, 
as well as the plainer goods that can be relied on. 
Here, as in every other style of goods, we see stripes 
predominating; they are of all styles, widths, and 
colors. Next, the cloak and mantilla department, 
where all the novelties of Paris will be seen as soon 
as they appear in that Emporium of style and fash- 
ion. The dressmaking, shawl, dress goods, lingerie, 
hosiery, lace, and embroideries, and housekeeping 
goods, each one of these has a different department, 
where can be seen the most beautiful and varied as- 
sortment of goods appertaining to each one. Our 
pen is unable to give even a faint idea of all the 
beauties to be seen, but we felt we could not pass 
this splendid building without at least one word 
about its many attractions. 

We must speak of some of the beautiful goods now 
to be seen ; first, the percale robes, which are intended 
for short costumes, and will be worn later in the 
season for street morning costumes, and during the 
summer for morning dresses at the mountains and 
watering-places. These dresses have two skirts. 
There is an upper skirt of solid color in pale neutral 
shade over the dress proper of broad stripes and 
checks. The underskirt is plain, the overskirt and 
waist are joined together; the skirt looped at the 
side by bunches of ribbon the color of underskirt. 
A cape can be added to this when worn in the street 
for morning costume. The percales not in suits are 
in unusually broad stripes, wide stripes of solid 
colors, buff, green, blue, brown, or drab, are divided 
by pencil stripes of several colors on a white ground, 
Others have plaid stripes of gay colors divided by a 
stripe of quiet color. 

Piqués are seen in stripes of two colors of equal 
width, feathery stripes, and broad stripes of color 
divided by narrow white. As before stated, stripes 





are seen in every style and fabric ; the wildest flights 
of fancy cannot imagine one-half the varieties no- 
ticed. Piqués are generally the first wash goods 
made up; they can be worn very early in the season, 
laid aside during the extreme heat of summer, and 
worn late in the fall. Lawn robes, similar to the 
percale robes spoken of, are also seen. These dresses 
are tasteful and inexpensive, and will take the piace 
of the thin woollen goods for morning, shopping, or 
promenade, 

Suits of both buff and gray linen are also made; 
they can be trimmed with bias bands of linen, or 
braid of a contrasting color. The beautiful Jardi- 
niére robes of organdie, for afternoon wear or sum- 
mer fétes, have short white skirts just touching the 
floor, bordered by a wide flounce, en which is printed 
vines of flowers in their natural, brilliant colors. 
The overdress is of plain, lilac, blue, buff, or green, 
just reaches the flounce, and shows off the delicate 
shade of which it is composed to greater advantage, 
over the plain white underskirt. 

Suits are made with two skirts, the upper one 
looped at the sides. The waist and upper skirt are 
together, and a cape is most generally the only out- 
side covering worn. These capes are either made 
large and looped up in the back, looped on the shoul- 
der, or made to represent a hood in the back, trimmed 
with small bows. All of which styles have been 
given in the pages of the magazine. Very light colors 
are worn for suits, some very little removed from 
white, and either trimmed with brown, blue, green, 
or lilac. Gay colors are also worn; for instance, we 
saw a very light blue poplin, trimmed with rows of 
very narrow black lace, a light green trimmed with 
satin of the same shade, 

Costumes cannot be too gay or picturesque; many 
of the street costumes are exact copies from some of 
the old painters. Last season our belles would have 
looked on many of the dresses seen without deciding 
to wear them ; now they are eagerly sought after—the 
gayer and more eccentric the more they are admired, 
We saw one suit of blueand white striped poplin that 
was pretty and simple; the underskirt was plain, the 
overskirt trimmed with a heavy ruche of blue silk, 
looped up at the sides by ribbon rosettes. Plain cor- 
sage with cape looped in back, trimmed to corre- 
spond. Black suits in endless variety; these are 
mostly trimmed with satin; this continues as popu- 
lar a trimming as heretofore, with one exception, 
instead of the plain bands worn, the trimmings are 
of the most elaborate description; you glance at 
the. in vain, trying to solve the problem of their 
manufacture. 

Suits are so generally worn, that they have made 
outside coverings of but little account; a few black 
silk mantles are, however, to be seen. To be worn 
by persons who do not care for an entire suit. The 
new models are short, loose. mantillas, and round 
garments worn with a belt. Many of them are with- 
out sleeves, and are intended to be worn with a black 
silk dress. A stylish model is a short, round cape, 
the front and back adjusted by a belt. The sides are 
left flowing to simulate sleeves, Satin and fringe 
trim this garment. A baschilk of black silk has 
long, rounded fronts, and a fold like a hood behind. 
It is trimmed with a heavy ruche, edged with a 
deeply-netted fringe. 

Foulards are very largely imported ; these have not 
been worn very much the last few seasons, but are 
now seen in both stripes and plain solid colors, 
They are used for suits, the lower skirt frequently 
being made of the plain goods, the upper of striped. 

Silks have advanced greatly in price this spring; 
plain silks cost 2 50 and #3 per yard that a year ago 
could have been purchased for §2. This it is said is 
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owing to the increased price of the raw material. A 
silk suitable for full dress in half mourning, is a rich 
white gros grain striped with black satin, this is ap- 
propriately trimmed with black lace, and black satin 
ruches, 

The new Pompadour dresses for evening resemble 
rare paintings; the grounds are glacé, pale green, 
pearl color, and delicate maize. On each width isa 
single large cluster of chiné roses. The corsage and 
sleeves are of the solid color, with rose-vine trim- 
mings. 

Pinked-out ruches and narrow ruffles are the trim- 
mings most used for summer silks; they are generally 
made of the material or of a solid color, either the 
one that predominates in the dress or some good 
contrast. Fringes are as popular as they have been, 
and are as varied in style; persons who have kept 
fringes worn years ago, will find some of the styles 
now being made up by the manufacturers. 

Parasols are made to match the suit; they are 
trimmed with pink ruffles, lace borders, and fringe. 
Even checked and striped silks as well as plain have 
parasols en suite. For full carriage dress, we saw a 
small sunshade of white silk lined with lilac, and 
trimmed with marabout feathers dotted with violets, 
All white, white lined with rose-color, are seen plain, 
or covered with a thread lace cover. The sticks of 
the plain ones are generally the rustic style. The 
more elegant ones have pearl studded with coral, 
gold mounted with precious stones, and, in fact, it is 
difficult to state where this extravagance ends, 

The all-important subject of bonnets has been de- 
cided ; they are merely small foundations for masses 
of elegant trimmings. It was thought impossible 
for the bonnets to be smaller, but such seems the 
case; some of them are merely like a wide ribbon. 
The style destined to be popular is the high curved 
toque bonnet, with a high coronet of flowers or 
gauffered lace above the face; a bouquet of flowers, 
of every hue, or else creeping vines, on the centre of 
the bonnet, and a large bow and ends at the back. 
Trimmings before considered elaborate are meagre 
in comparison with the late importations of French 
bonnets, so profuse are the decorations. Straw 
bonnets are very much worn, displacing the fancy 
bonnets worn lately. Some for plain costun-es 
are simply trimmed, while others for more dressy 
occasions are trimmed with the richest laces and 
flowers. Straw trimmings are seen in great profu- 
sion, such as aigrettes, flowers, and lace. The latter 
is soft as silk, in pretty cuipure designs, and scarfs 
of the same with tasseled ends for trimming hats, 
The flowers are straw and colors combined, such as 
straw leaves and stems with rose-buds of natural 
color. Wheat of all sizes from the ears small enough 
for coronets to those almost gigantic in size. No 
novel shades of color are introduced this season; 
buff or straw color prevails in all the imported mil- 
linery; blue and green are seen, but the prettiest of 
the season is the French combination of pink, black, 
and white together. The fancy for stripes extends to 
malines and ribbons; the latter are very beautiful, 
a solid stripe divided by a narrower stripe in rain- 
bow colors. We will describe a few bonnets, and 
then pass on to other topics. 

A neat spring bonnet is a clear white pearl straw, 
with black lace on the braid coronet, gathered full 
and dotted with clusters of purple lilacs. A rosette 
of lace and lilac ribbon covers the back of the bon- 
net. Strings at the side are tied under the chin. An 
English straw bonnet has a waving band over the 
ehignon, but is without a coronet. The trimming is 
pink and black. The lining of pink silk appears at 
the edges of the bonnet. Across the bonnet, near 
the front, is an erect puff of pink silk, against which 








restsa quilling of black lace. A large pink rose with 
buds and leaves is on the back. The silk puff forms 
a quilling, bound with pink, and edged with black 
lace extending down the sides to the front. Narrow 
strings tie behind. A simple straw bonnet for an 
elderly lady. The coronet is of black ribbon, quilled, 
held in the centre by a narrow straw braid. Narrow 
black folds with straw cross the bonnet from ear to 
ear, At the left is a bunch of yellow crysanthe- 
mums, with leaves colored by frost. Black lace 
barbe behind, and strings of black ribbon tied be- 
neath the chin. Round hats are very small; one 
shape is merely a round crown, no brim; another a 
low receding crown with narrow flat brim. Simple 
hats of English straw, with low crown and turned 
up brims, are bound with velvet or silk; a quilled 
band across the crown, and a white heron’s feather 
at the side. The shepherdess’s hats of white chip 
are trimmed with fern leaves and ivy wreaths, with 
ribbon strings tied underthe chin. Some of the hats 
are trimmed with scarlet and biack, with a tuft of 
ribbon or a feather of the gay Roman colors at the 
side. 

Lace draperies about the head are still more fash- 
ionable in Paris than they were last year. The capu- 
let, a square, large veil, is worn hanging from a 
small coronet of velvet and roses, and covers the 
shoulders. This is worn for drives, and supersedes 
the mantilla, This will not answer for our belles, 
except for watering-places. Very few ornaments 
are worn for headdresses. The fashionable way of 
dressing the hair is to wave it, to give a low, square 
appearance to the forehead in front, and tie the 
back hair very high, leaving it flowing in curls for 
evening, or wearing it put up in a net for day wear. 
When the hair will not curl, finger puffs, surrounded 
by a wreath of frizzed hair, is a good style. The 
ornament should be a single flowér or a fine wreath 
about the chignon, a single bow or a tortoise-shell 
comb for home wear. Light hair and red hair are 
now considered so fashionable that many persons 
with dark hair are having their hair dyed either of 
these colors; the hairdresser charges an enormous 
sum for doing it, and how it can be done without in- 
juring the hair is a mystery we cannot solve. When 
fashion changes, they will, we think, find occasion 
to have it dyed, not from being the wrong shade, but 
for being perfectly colorless. 

We have received several communications desir- 
ing information in regard to cutting a trained skirt. 
We fear our readers do not read our pages atten- 
tively, or they would have seen the required infor- 
mation given in previous numbers. We will, how- 
ever, give it once more, The train should be cut on 
the bottom of the skirt, the side and front breadths 
gored, the back ones plain; four widths of wide ma- 
terial are generally used ; these breadths are gathered 
in French gathers; the side-seams are arranged in 
one deep plait. 

For little boys from two to five years old, there 
are very pretty jackets buttoned slantwise over the 
chest, which are chosen by all fond mothers who de- 
sire their children’s dress to be elegant and becom- 
ing as well as simple. A plaited skirt of the same 
material as the jacket is worn with it. A turned 
down white English collar and a sailor’s hat com- 
plete the costume. Boys from five to twelve years 
wear the Russian trowsers gathered up above the 
knees, and the loose jacket crossed in front. 

On rainy days waterproofs are still plentiful in 
the streets; even children wear them, boys and girls 
alike. For the former the plain MecFarlan is pre- 
ferred; for girls, the half-fitting paletot with anample 
cape, looped up in the back under a large rosette. 

FAsuron. 
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in the back half way down the skirt; a small bow 
of same at the waist, Hair arranged in high chig- 
non, with ribbon to match the dress trimming. 

Fig. 5.—Foulard silk robe. The underskirt is of 
lilac, made with one ruffle, headed by a quilling of 
lilac silk, The upper skirt and waist are of white 
spotted with lilac, and looped up with lilac rosettes. 
Plain corsage, with small square cape trimmed with 
two ruffies. White chip bonnet, trimmed with lilac 
ribbon, white lace, and flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Costume fora girl of eight years. Under- 
skirt of scarlet cashmere cut in points, with a puffed 
tunic of black silk. Sacque of plain colored cloth, 
trimmed with a color to match the underskirt, 
White straw hat, with a scarlet feather. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE, 

Fig. 1.—Walking costume, with two skirts made 
of blue silk, The lower skirt is trimmed with two 
ruches, which head a plaited flounce, which is gra- 
duated in width, and only extends across the back. 
The upper skirt is trimmed with lace, cut in points, 
and satin ribbon bows up the back. Plain corsage, 
trimmed to correspond, Hat of white straw, trimmed 
with blue satin, black lace, and field flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Suit of pearl-colored poplin, made with 
two skirts. The lower one is trimmed with two 
quillings. The upper one is cut as long as the un- 
der, but is looped up to the proper length, bound 
with satin, and a band with satin bows on at sides. 
The corsage is cut with a deep basque, and in the 
back is looped up in the Watteau style. Hat of 
pearl-colored chip, trimmed with velvet and a small 
bird. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of green silk, with two skirts. The 
under one is trimmed with a plaiting of the silk, 
divided by a trimming made of satin. The upper 
skirt is cut in scallops, and edged with a fringe; it is 
looped at the sides and back. Postilion jacket, 
trimmed to correspond. Straw hat, bound with 
green velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit of maize-colored leno, made 
with two skirts. The lower one is trimmed with a 
fringe set on in waves, and headed by two satin 
folds. Theoverskirt is puffed in the back, the front 
cut in three pieces, each piece trimmed with a fancy 
satin trimming, and edged with a fringe. Plain 
corsage; coat sleeves. Bonnet of white straw, 
trimmed with satin and a small plume. 

Fig. 5.—Walking suit of black silk, made with two 
skirts. The lower one is edged with a plaited ruffle, 
cut in points, and bound with satin. The upper 
skirt and corsage are cut in one; it is trimmed with 
a ruffie and satin bows. Small cape, trimmed with 
satin and bows. Belt, with satin bow in the back. 
Black Neapolitan hat, trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for a child of six years of age. Pet- 
ticoat of blue and white striped camlet. Polonaise 
of blue camlet, trimmed with crosswise bands of 
black velvet. Straw hat, with white plume. 

Fig. 7.—Ear-ring in the Campana style, in gold of 
various tints. 

Fig. 8.—Ear-ring, antique cameo, set in gold. 

Fig. 9.—New style of collar, pointed on the shoul- 
der and in front. Made of linen, embroidered in the 
corners, and edged with a narrow Valenciennes lace, 





SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Bodice of white alpaca, with a fichu of the 
same material. Both bodice and fichu are trimmed 
with a sealloped-out border of cerise silk, piped with 
white alpaca, and with rouleaux of both materials. 

Fig. 2.—Redingote tunic of black silk, cut in points, 
aad bound with satin ; three narrow bands go around 








it above the points, Black straw hat, trimmed with 
green velvet and stiff aigrette. 

Fig. 3.—This costume is of white and black striped 
Panama material. The first skirt is plain; the 
second is trimmed with a scalloped border formed by 
folding into small points a strip of the material, aad 
with a plain cross-strip. It is looped up on either 
side with bows. High bodice, pelerine fichu, round 
at the back, with cross lappets in front, passed un- 
der the sash, trimmed like the upper skirt. Sash of 
the same material as the skirt, edged with a cross- 
strip, and finished off at the bottom of the lappets 
with a scalloped border. 

Fig. 4.—This costume, composed of a frock and a 
loose bodice with basques, is made of blue and white 
striped serge. The trimming consists of a scalloped- 
out border of the same material, bound with a nar- 
row strip of blue silk. This border is headed witha 
narrow cross-strip of serge. The larger basque is cut 
out all in one piece with the bodice; the smaller 
one, placed above it, is cut out apart. 

Fig. 5.—Flannel skirt for a child of one year old. 
The waist is cut plain in front, withjshoulder.straps ; 
the back is cut pointed, one piece fastening by an 
elastic at the side, the other passing through a 
worked button-hole at the other side. 

Fig. 6.—Overcoat for a boy, to be made of water- 
proof cloth, for spring and summer wear. 

Fig. 7.—Shirt for boy of four years of age. 

Fig. 8.—Loose sacque for a young lady, made of 
white cashmere, bound with blue satin. Biue satin 
cravat. 

Fig. 9.—Infant’s robe, made of fine Nainsook mus- 
lin plaited into a yoke formed of tucks edged withan 
insertion; puffed sleeves. The bottom of the skirt 
is trimmed with tucks, with insertion set on them. 

Fig. 10 shows the bodice without the upper basque 
of Fig. 4, and without the waistband of the material 
of the dress. 

Fig. 11.—Corsage for house dress. It is made with 
a small cape, and is trimmed with satin and lace. 
The sleeves are puffed, each puff being divided by a 
band of satin. 

Fig. 12.—Waist to be attached to a silk or grena- 
dine dress. The yoke is formed by bands of satin 
finished by a puff of silk. The basque cut in scal- 
lops, as seen in illustration, from the upper skirt of 
dress. 

Fig. 183.—White muslin waist, made of rows of in- 
sertion divided by puffs. The waist is made sur- 
plice, fastened by a rosette. The sleeves are open, 
the front part trimmed with puffs and insertion. 

Fig. 14.—Hood for a little girl of one year old, 
made of white muslin braided with fancy braid, lined 
with rose-colored silk, and trimmed with a rosette 
and strings of rose-colored ribbon. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—New-shaped veils. The shorter 
part, round or pointed, falls over the face, and the 
longer part at the back. 

Fig. 17.—Embroidery design for hair bands, ete. 

Fig, 18.—Ribbon trimming. A foundation of stiff 
muslin is needed, and the ribbon must be evenly 
quilled, and sewn back and forward upon the foun- 
dation according to design. 

Fig. 19.—Cravat ornamented with tatted rosettes. 
This cravat is formed of ribbon velvet, arranged ac- 
cording to design. The rosettes are finished with 
little bead pendants. The cross must have a foun- 
dation of card, and be lined at the back with silk the 
color of the velvet. 

CHIGNONS AND COIFFURES. 
(See Engravings, Page 408.) 

Fi¢. 1.—Chignon, composed of seven puffs. The 

front hair is rolled back at the sides, and formed 
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into a rosette between the rolls. A longcurl, at the 
right side, falls behind the ear. A fancy comb and 
small roses complete the hair dressing. 

Fig. 2.—Coiffure of puffs and curls, fastened by a 
gold comb. A delicate lace cap is arranged on the 
front of the hair, trimmed with rose-colored velvet, 
and tied with the same in the back. 

Fig. 8.—Evening coiffure, composed of blue velvet, 
a white aigrette, and fancy comb. The hair is ar- 
ranged in puffs in the back, with one long curl from 
the centre. 

Fig. 4.—Coiffure, arranged in puffs anu long curls 
in the back. The front hair is crimped and put off 
the face. 


CHITCHAT 
ON PASHIONS FOR MAY. 


One of the great events since our last writing has 
been the opening of the new and elegant marble store 
1412 and 1414 Chestnut Street, by the well-known firm 
of Homer, Colladay, & Co. When the above dwell- 
ings were purchased by the firm, every person re- 
marked, and thought it was a great risk, thinking of 
building a store beyond Broad Street. But now that 
the magnificent building rears its stately head above 
the surrounding dwellings, persons do not think it 
is too far west. The front of the store is composed 
of the purest white marble, with three windows on 
Chestnut Street, and extends back to Sansom Street. 
The interior is finished in the most chaste manner; 
no gay or gaudy colors attract the eye, but plain, 
neat colors harmonize so perfectly, that one won- 
ders where the different shades beginandend. These 
plain colors are a relief to the eye, after gazing at 
the gorgeous goods displayed for inspection. The 
goods are arranged in different departments. First, 
the silk department, which embraces every novelty 
in the way of choice goods from the looms of Lyons, 
as well as the plainer goods that can be relied on, 
Here, as in every other style of goods, we see stripes 
predominating; they are of all styles, widths, and 
colors. Next, the cloak and mantilla department, 
where all the novelties of Paris will be seen as soon 
es they appear in that Emporium of style and fash- 
fon. The dressmaking, shawl, dress goods, lingerie, 
hosiery, lace, and embroideries, and housekeeping 
goods, each one of these has a different department, 
where can be seen the most beautiful and varied as- 
sortment of goods appertaining to each one. Our 
pen is unable to give even a faint idea of all the 
beauties to be seen, but we felt we could not pass 
this splendid building without at least one word 
about its many attractions. 

We must speak of some of the beautiful goods now 
to be seen ; first, the percale robes, which are intended 
for short costumes, and will be worn later in the 
season for street morning costumes, and during the 
summer for morning dresses at the mountains and 
watering-places. These dresses have two skirts. 
There is an upper skirt of solid color in pale neutral 
shade over the dress proper of broad stripes and 
checks. The underskirt is plain, the overskirt and 
waist are joined together; the skirt looped at the 
side by bunches of ribbon the color of underskirt. 
A cape can be added to this when worn in the street 
for morning costume. The percales not in suits are 
in unusually broad stripes, wide stripes of solid 
colors, buff, green, blue, brown, or drab, are divided 
by pencil stripes of several colors on a white ground. 
Others have plaid stripes of gay colors divided by a 
stripe of quiet color. 

Piqués are seen in stripes of two colors of equal 
width, feathery stripes, and broad stripes of color 
divided by narrow white. As before stated, stripes 





are seen in every style and fabric ; the wildest flights 
of fancy cannot imagine one-half the varieties no- 
ticed. Piqués are generally the first wash goods 
made up; they can be worn very early in the SEASON, 
laid aside during the extreme heat of summer, and 
worn late in the fall. Lawn robes, similar to the 
percale robes spoken of, are also seen. These dresses 
are tasteful and inexpensive, and will take the place 
of the thin woollen goods for morning, shopping, or 
promenade. 

Suits of both buff and gray linen are aiso made; 
they can be trimmed with bias bands of linen, or 
braid of a contrasting color. The beautiful Jardi- 
niére robes of organdie, for afternoon wear or sum- 
mer fétes, have short white skirts just touching the 
floor, bordered by a wide fiounce, on which is printed 
vines of flowers in their natural, brilliant colors. 
The overdress is of plain, lilac, blue, buff, or green, 
just reaches the flounce, and shows off the delicate 
shade of which it is composed to greater advantage, 
over the plain white underskirt. 

Suits are made with two skirts, the upper one 
looped at the sides. The waist and upper skirt are 
together, and a cape is most generally the only out- 
side covering worn. These capes are either made 
large and looped up in the back, looped on the shoul- 
der, or made to represent a hood in the back, trimmed 
with small bows. All of which styles have been 
given in the pages of the magazine. Very light colors 
are worn for suits, some very little removed from 
white, and either trimmed with brown, blue, green, 
or lilac. Gay colors are also worn; for instance, we 
saw a very light blue poplin, trimmed with rows of 
very narrow black lace, a light green trimmed with 
satin of the same shade. 

Costumes cannot be too gay or picturesque ; many 
of the street costumes are exact copies from some of 
the old painters. Last season our belles would have 
looked on many of the dresses seen without deciding 
to wear them ; now they are eagerly sought after—the 
gayer and more eccentric the more they are admired. 
We saw one suit of blue and white striped poplin that 
was pretty and simple; the underskirt was plain, the 
overskirt trimmed with a heavy ruche of blue silk, 
looped up at the sides by ribbon rosettes. Plain cor- 
sage with vape looped in back, trimmed to corre- 
spond. Black suits in endless variety; these are 
mostly trimmed with satin; this continues as popu- 
lar a trimming as heretofore, with one exception, 
instead of the plain bands worn, the trimmings are 
of the most elaborate description; you glance at 
them in vain, trying to solve the problem of their 
manufacture. 

Suits are so generally worn, that they have made 
outside coverings of but little account; a few black 
silk mantles are, however, to be seen. To be worn 
by persons who do not care for an entire suit. The 
new models are short, loose: mantillas, and round 
garments worn with a belt. Many of them are with- 
out sleeves, and are intended to be worn with a black 
silk dress. A stylish model is a short, round cape, 
the front and back adjusted by a belt. The sides are 
left flowing to simulate sleeves. Satin and fringe 
trim this garment. A baschilk of black silk has 
long, rounded fronts, and a fold like a hood behind. 
It is trimmed with a heavy ruche, edged with a 
deeply-netted fringe. 

Foulards are very largely imported ; these have not 
been worn very much the last few seasons, but are 
now seen in both stripes and plain solid colors, 
They are used for suits, the lower skirt frequently 
being made of the plain goods, the upper of striped. 

Silks have advanced greatly in price this spring; 
plain silks cost $2 50 and $3 per yard that a year ago 
could have been purchased for $2. This it is said is 
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owing to the increased price of the raw material. A 
silk suitable for full dress in half mourning, is a rich 
white gros grain striped with black satin, this is ap- 
propriately trimmed with black lace, and black satin 
ruches, 

The new Pompadour dresses for evening resemble 
rare paintings; the grounds are glacé, pale green, 
pearl color, and delicate maize. On each width isa 
single large cluster of chiné roses. The corsage and 
sleeves are of the solid color, with rose-vine trim- 
mings. 

Pinked-out ruches and narrow ruffies are the trim- 
mings most used for summer silks; they are generally 
made of the material or of a solid color, either the 
one that predominates in the dress or some geod 
contrast. Fringes are as popular as they have been, 
and are as varied in style; persons who have kept 
fringes worn years ago, will find some of the styles 
now being made up by the manufacturers. 

Parasols are made to match the suit; they are 
trimmed with pink ruffles, lace borders, and fringe. 
Even checked and striped silks as well as plain have 
parasols en suite, For full carriage dress, we saw a 
small sunshade of white silk lined with lilac, and 
trimmed with marabout feathers dotted with violets. 
All white, white lined with rose-color, are seen plain, 
or covered with a thread lace cover. The sticks of 
the plain ones are generally the rustic style. The 
more elegant ones have pearl studded with coral, 
gold mounted with precious stones, and, in fact, it is 
difficult to state where this extravagance ends. 

The all-important subject of bonnets has been de- 
cided ; they are merely small foundations for masses 
of elegant trimmings. It was thought impossible 
for the bonnets to be smaller, but such seems the 
ease; some of them are merely like a wide ribbon. 
The style destined to be popular is the high curved 
toque bonnet, with a high coronet of flowers or 
gauffered lace above the face; a bouquet of flowers, 
of every hue, or else creeping vines, on the centre of 
the bonnet, and a large bow and ends at the back. 
Trimmings before considered elaborate are meagre 
in comparison with the late importations of French 
bonnets, so profuse are the decorations, Straw 
bonnets are very much worn, displacing the fancy 
bonnets worn lately. Some for plain costun.es 
are simply trimmed, while others for more dressy 
occasions are trimmed with the richest laces and 
flowers. Straw trimmings are seen in great profu- 
sion, such as aigrettes, flowers, and lace. The latter 
is soft as silk, in pretty guipure designs, and scarfs 
of the same with tasseled ends for trimming hats. 
The flowers are straw and colors combined, such as 
straw leaves and stems with rose-buds of natural 
color. Wheat of all sizes from the ears small enough 
for coronets to those almost gigantic in size. No 
novel shades of color are introduced this season; 
buff or straw color prevails in all the imported-mil- 
linery; blue and green are seen, but the prettiest of 
the season is the French combination of pink, black, 
and white together. The fancy for stripes extends to 
malines and ribbons; the latter are very beautiful, 
a solid stripe divided by a narrower stripe in rain- 
bow colors. We will describe a few bonnets, and 
then pass on to other topics. 

A neat spring bonnet is a clear white pear! straw, 
with black lace on the braid coronet, gathered full 
and dotted with clusters of purple lilacs, A rosette 
of lace and lilac ribbon covers the back of the bon- 
net. Strings at the side are tied under the chin. An 
English straw bonnet has a waving band over the 
chignon, but is without a coronet. The trimming is 
pink and black. The lining of pink silk appears at 
the edges of the bonnet. Across the bonnet, near 
the front, is an erect puff of pink silk, against which 





rests a quilling of black lace. A large pink rose with 
buds and leaves is on the back. The silk puff forms 
& quilling, bound with pink, and edged with black 
lace extending down the sides to the frout. Narrow 
strings tie behind. A simple straw bonnet for an 
elderly lady. The coronet is of black ribbon, quilled, 
held in the centre by a narrow straw braid. Narrow 
black folds with straw cross the bonnet from ear to 
ear. At the left is a bunch of yellow crysanthe- 
mums, with leaves colored by frost. Black lace 
barbe behind, and strings of black ribbon tied be- 
neath the chin. Round hats are very small; one 
shape is merely a round crown, no brim; another a 
low receding crown with narrow flat brim. Simple 
hats of English straw, with low crown and turned- 
up brims, are bound with velvet or silk; a quilled 
band across the crown, and a white heron’s feather 
at the side. The shepherdess’s hate of white chip 
are trimmed with fern leaves and ivy wreaths, with 
ribbon strings tied under the chin. Some of the hats 
are trimmed with scarlet and black, with a tuft of 
ribbon or a feather of the gay Roman colors at the . 
side. 

Lace draperies about the head are still more fash- 
ionable in Paris than they were last year. The capu- 
let, a square, large veil, is worn hanging from a 
small coronet of velvet and roses, and covers the 
shoulders. This is worn for drives, and supersedes 
the mantilla. This will not answer for our belles, 
except for watering-places. Very few ornaments 
are worn for headdresses. The fashionable way of 
dressing the hair is tv wave it, to give a low, square 
appearance to the forehead in front, and tie the 
back hair very high, leaving it flowing in curls for 
evening, or wearing it put up in a net for day wear. 
When the hair will not curl, finger puffs, surrounded 
by a wreath of frizzed hair, is a good style. The 
ornament should be a single flower or a fine wreath 
about the chignon, a single bow or a tortoise-shell 
comb for home wear. Light hair and red hair are 
now considered so fashionable that many persons 
with dark hair are having their hair dyed either of 
these colors; the hairdresser charges an enormous 
sum for doing it, and how it can be done without in- 
juring the hair is a mystery we cannot solve. When 
fashion changes, they will, we think, find occasion 
to have it dyed, not from being the wrong shade, but 
for being perfectly colorless. 

We have received several communications desir- 
ing information in regard to cutting a trained skirt. 
We fear our readers do not read our pages atten- 
tively, or they would have seen the required infor- 
mation given in previous numbers. We will, how- 
ever, give it once more. The train should be cut on 
the bottom of the skirt, the side and front breadths 
gored, the back ones plain; four widths of wide ma- 
terial are generally used ; these breadths are gathered 
in French gathers; the side-seams are arranged in 
one deep plait. 

For little boys from two to five years old, there 
are very pretty jackets buttoned slantwise over the 
chest, which are chosen by all fond mothers who de- 
sire their children’s dress to be elegant and becom- 
ing as well as simple. A plaited skirt of the same 
material as the jacket is worn with it. A turned- 
down white English collar and a ssilor’s hat com- 
plete the costume, Boys from five to twelve years 
wear the Russian trowsers gathered up above the 
knees, and the loose jacket crossed in front. 

On rainy days waterproofs are still plentiful in 
the streets ; even children wear them, boys and girls 
alike. For the former the plain McFarlan is pre- 
ferred ; for girls, the half-fitting paletot with an ample 
cape, looped up in the back under a large rosette. 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Fo Misa famille Bright. 
CAMILLE WALTZ. 
Composed and Arranged for the Piano- Forte. 


BY MRS. 8. B. BRIGHT. 
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BONNETS, HEADDRESSES, ETC.—(See Description, Fashion Department.) 








